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A Note to the Reader 


Dates 


Prior to 1873 Japan used a lunar calendar with twelve months 
each of 29 or 30 days for a total year of about 354 days. Intercalary 
or “leap” months were used to keep this lunar calendar synchro- 
nous with the solar year. Following historiographic convention I 
have expressed lunar calendar dates in year/month/day format and 
have converted Japanese years, but not months or days, to the Gre- 
gorian calendar. Thus, the fifth day of the eleventh lunar month of 
the sixth year of the Horeki era is rendered as 1756/11/s. Inter- 
calary months are represented by the letter “i.” Thus, 1756/11i/5 
represents the fifth day of the eleventh intercalary (or twelfth) 
month of 1756. The Japanese year began “late,” and the exact Gre- 
gorian date for the Japanese New Year varied between January 21 
and February 19. 


Domain Names and Personal Names 


Early modern domains were commonly known by the names of 
their castle towns, the local government seats. Larger domains, 
however, often went by the names of their provinces. The Shimazu 
family’s holdings in Satsuma province, for example, are known as 
Satsuma domain, rather than Kagoshima domain, the name of the 
castle town. Some names are irregular. The Mori house’s holdings 
in Nagato province, for example, are commonly known as Chésha, 
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a variant term for Nagato. Rather than artificially systematize do- 
main names, I have followed convention and relied on the standard 
reference work Hanshi soran, edited by Kodama KOta and Kitajima 


Masamoto. 


Japanese personal names are presented in the traditional fashion, 
family name followed by given name. 


Weights and Measures 
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I sun 
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I se 30 bu 
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I tan Io se 
1 cho to tan 
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I momme or me to fun 


1 kan 
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0.18 liters 
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.75 kilograms 
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Land and Lordship in 
Early Modern Japan 


Introduction 


In 1785 Uesugi Harunori, the daimyo of Yonezawa, marked 
the occasion of his retirement with a short epistle on statecraft. 
Written for his heir, Norihiro, it was intended as a father’s advice 
on ruling the domain and sought to address the central questions of 
governance: how and why should daimyo rule? 


The state (kokka) is inherited from one’s ancestors and passed on to one’s 
descendants: it should not be administered selfishly. 

The people belong to the state: they should not be administered selfishly. 

The lord exists for the sake of the state and the people: the state and the 
people do not exist for the sake of the lord.! 


Uesugi Harunori’s concise missive is arguably the best-known Japa- 
nese political document of the eighteenth century. Because Harunori 
was held up as a model of virtue in prewar Japanese textbooks, the 
epistle was widely disseminated among the general populace. To this 
day facsimiles of the original manuscript, now embellished by a por- 
trait of its author, are available as souvenirs at the Uesugi shrine in 
Yonezawa. The document has also received sustained scholarly at- 
tention: it is cited in numerous studies of early modern political 
thought. Historians have commonly focused on the strong Mencian 
aspect of Harunori’s notion of lordship. Although the lord did not 
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rule at the behest of the people, he existed, nonetheless, to serve 
them. Harunori thus made peacetime civil administration the cen- 
tral task of warlord rule. By basing his legitimacy on the peace and 
prosperity of his subjects, Harunori presented the most enlightened 
face of Japanese enlightened despotism. 

As compelling as what Harunori included in his epistle is what 
he saw fit to exclude. His instructions make no mention of either 
the shogunate or the emperor. Harunori was scarcely unaware of 
the extent of shogunal power. As he wrote, his retainers and com- 
moners were groaning under the burden of castle repairs mandated 
by the shogunate. For Harunori, however, the essence of statecraft 
was not serving the shogunate but honoring one’s ancestors and pro- 
viding for one’s descendants by nurturing one’s subjects. He was not 
challenging or defying the shogunate, and his epistle was not taken 
as an affront. Rather, he was conveying a simple fact of early mod- 
ern politics: the shogunate was peripheral to broad areas of political 
practice. 

Harunori’s epistle also lacked any reference to warfare or com- 
bat. Although the Uesugi family was, by lineage, a warrior house, 
no member of it had seen combat since the early 1600s. Samurai 
still carried swords, but as marks of status, not signs of military pre- 
paredness. Eighteenth-century daimyo continued to rely on their 
sixteenth-century ancestors as a source of legitimacy, but they con- 
fronted a radically different political environment. For daimyo like 
Uesugi Harunori the focus of politics was not warfare or a struggle 
for national authority but government finance and political econ- 
omy. Indeed, Harunori’s glowing reputation as a ruler stemmed 
from his success in promoting sericulture and weaving in his do- 
main. This concern with economic matters explains Harunori’s fail- 
ure to mention shogunal authority. He would not have thought to 
slight the shogunate’s authority over diplomacy or foreign affairs, 
but such matters were of peripheral concern in eighteenth-century 
Yonezawa. His primary concerns, the moral and economic rejuve- 
nation of his domain, were the areas where shogunal control and 
oversight were weakest. 

Harunori’s sense of independence from shogunal control was 
partly a product of his family’s elite status. The Uesugi were among 
a small group of noble families known as the “eighteen country- 
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holding houses” (jahachi kunimochi ke). These houses were set 
apart by both their distinguished ancestry and the size of their hold- 
ings: a “country holder” ruled either an entire province or a con- 
tiguous parcel of comparable size. These daimyo enjoyed far greater 
freedom from shogunal control than did others of their class: the 
shogunate itself was reluctant to intervene in their internal affairs. 
Daimyo like Uesugi Harunori thus constituted a distinct minority of 
the country’s 260-odd daimyo. It was the size of their holdings that 
made Harunori and his fellow “country holders” disproportionately 
important. The formal investitures of the “eighteen country hold- 
ers” alone comprised one-third of the territory of Japan.* Below the 
official “country holders,” we can discern a more amorphous cate- 
gory of powerful lords and great domains. These lords lacked the 
formal distinction of “country holder” but manifested many of the 
same qualities. They also ruled large, contiguous parcels and en- 
joyed special treatment from the shogunate. In their political rhet- 
oric and economic policies, they struck an uneasy balance between 
their roles as shogunal vassals and as petty sovereigns. 

Uesugi Harunori’s epistle highlights the central question of this 
study: how did rulers in “country” domains justify and exercise their 
power? To answer it we must first locate daimyo power within the 
broader matrix of early modern politics. How was daimyo rule situ- 
ated in relation to shogunal authority, imperial authority, and the po- 
litical authority of the samurai estate? What was the ambit of dai- 
myo authority within the early modern political order? Then we 
must explore the dialogic interaction between domain governments 
and their subject populations. Daimyo rule was shaped and defined 
by the actions of commoners. The ultimate end of most domain prac- 
tices was to secure revenue from the subject population. A daimyo’s 
political competence was thus defined by his ability to compel or in- 
duce popular compliance with government demands. The under- 
standing that popular resistance was a powerful check on daimyo 
rule was implicit in Harunori’s edict to rule in the interests of “the 
state and the people.” The challenge for domain statesmen was 
to make the government’s fiscal demands seem both tenable and 
legitimate. 

These questions of political legitimacy and adaptation are not 
new. Indeed, the bibliography on Tokugawa politics and political 
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economy is both deep and broad. My interest here is in a striking la- 
cuna in English-language scholarship. Research on Tokugawa poli- 
tics has focused largely on the establishment of the Tokugawa order 
in the seventeenth century and the collapse of that order in the 
1850s and 1860s. By contrast, the intervening two centuries have 
received relatively little attention. As Conrad Totman has observed, 
“For a long time the eighteenth century was treated as the ‘dead’ 
middle of the Tokugawa period, the poorly articulated time after the 
system was established and before its disintegration became pro- 
nounced.” As a result, “politics of the eighteenth century have re- 
ceived spotty treatment,” with “the domains of the major daimyo” 
forming one of the most notable oversights.* Virtually all American 
studies of domain politics treat either the formation of the Toku- 
gawa order or its demise. Albert Craig’s Chdshi in the Meiji Res- 
toration, for example, examines the role of Chéshi in toppling the 
shogunate. Marius Jansen’s studies of Tosa domain explore its foun- 
dations in the early seventeenth century and its anti-shogunal politics 
in the later nineteenth century. John Hall’s influential study of Oka- 
yama domain examines the region and its politics from prehistory 
until 1700. James McClain’s studies of Kaga focus on the construc- 
tion of the domain castle town in the seventeenth century and Kaga 
in the Meiji Restoration.° Regional politics in the intervening cen- 
turies have been examined only in broad surveys, such as Totman’s 
study of the Tokugawa shogunate and Bolitho’s essay for the Cam- 
bridge History of Japan.’ Domain politics of the mid-Tokugawa era 
has been largely overlooked. 

The sense that the mid-Tokugawa was a “dead” period stems in 
part from the primacy in studies of domain politics written during 
the 1960s and 1970s of two central topics, the formation of a new, 
national order and the crisis that toppled it almost three centuries 
later. These are topics of great moment, and their primacy in both 
American and Japanese scholarship is natural. But in the context of 
these questions, nothing much happened in the mid-Tokugawa era. 
The national polity faced no massive internal or external disrup- 
tions. There were no wars, no battles, and no abrupt changes in 
structures of rule. The central political question for a lord like Uesugi 
Harunori was not whether to support or oppose the shogunate in 
battle or how to pacify a region torn by years of war but how to 
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manage the socioeconomic problems confronting his domain. My 
emphasis on these socioeconomic challenges leads to a markedly 
different paradigm from that of the classic American studies of the 
1960s and 1970s. To employ a biographical metaphor, I am inter- 
ested less in the birth and death of the core than with the midlife 
crises of the periphery. 

My focus is on finances and taxation. My appreciation of the cen- 
trality of finances in Tokugawa politics is grounded in several ob- 
servations. First, government finances reveal how daimyo rule was 
shaped by conflicting obligations. Daimyo needed to tax commoners 
in order to fulfill their financial obligations to their retainers. This 
demand for revenue was counterbalanced by popular resistance to 
taxation, as well as the daimyo’s moral obligation to treat his com- 
moners with “mercy” (jibi), “compassion” (airen), and “benevo- 
lence” (jinkei). It was the domain fisc, which channeled revenue 
from commoners to the daimyo and his retainers, that most directly 
reflected this tension, inasmuch as the daimyo’s ability to please 
both his retainers and his commoners was ultimately constrained by 
the limits of his treasury. Second, finances point to the ambiguous 
boundaries of daimyo autonomy. The shogunate rarely challenged 
aspects of daimyo tax policy, treating such matters as local affairs. 
But daimyo financial concerns often provoked conflict with both the 
shogunate and other domains. When domain financial interests be- 
came enmeshed in interregional trade, daimyo found that their local 
interests cut across territorial boundaries. Finances were thus a local 
concern that could provoke national contestation and consequently 
point to what might be termed Tokugawa federalism: the coexis- 
tence of powerful regional regimes with a strong central govern- 
ment. Finally, unlike other variables, finances are statistically tract- 
able and amenable to comparison across domains. Although quan- 
titative measures such as per capita tax burden only partially reveal 
the impact of state demands, they do allow the construction of a 
general model relating taxation to demography and economic out- 
put. (I develop such a model in Chapter 2 and the Appendix.) 

Tokugawa observers were well aware of the centrality of finances 
and taxation. In his famous essay Seidan (1727), Ogyu Sorai la- 
mented how relations between samurai and commoner had degen- 
erated into a simple struggle over resources. Since most samurai no 
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longer lived in close contact with the commoners they ruled, the two 
parties knew each other largely as producers or consumers of gov- 
ernment revenue. “The farmers know them as those who take away 
taxes [nengu], while they regard the farmers merely as those who 
pay taxes. The only sentiment that exists between them is, on the 
one hand, the desire to take taxes, and on the other, the determina- 
tion to keep them from being taken.”’ For Sorai, this struggle rep- 
resented the deterioration of samurai moral authority and pointed 
to the need for radical reform. My interest, however, is precisely in 
how this struggle defined early modern politics. How did samurai 
and commoners battle over resources? How was early modern poli- 
tics shaped by their struggle? I call this set of issues and questions 
the political economy of daimyo rule.® 

Two factors were central to the political economy of daimyo rule: 
demography and protoindustrialization. Commoners—farmers, ar- 
tisans, merchants, or moneylenders—were the sole source of gov- 
ernment revenue. Samurai, by contrast, were the major consumers. 
The expenses of the lord, and the stipends and emoluments of his 
retainers, accounted for the vast majority of domain income. Be- 
cause government finance was so closely tied to class, it was closely 
linked with demography. For a given vassal band, the smaller the 
commoner population, the smaller the number of tax producers for 
each tax consumer. This led to a predictable correlation: domains 
with proportionally fewer commoners had comparatively higher 
taxes and faced severer competition over resources. Demography 
could thus ease or intensify the struggle between the classes. Cog- 
nizant of this relationship, daimyo and their retainers sought not 
only to adapt to demographic forces but to change them by promot- 
ing large commoner families and encouraging immigration from 
other domains. 

Domains were concerned with demography because demography 
affected economic output. More commoners meant, all else being 
equal, more economic output and more government revenue. The 
complement to this strategy of increasing the number of commoners 
was increasing output per commoner. Here, too, we can discern a 
clear correlation: the more commoners produced per capita, the 
more the domain took. Domains could raise output per head by in- 
creasing factors of production, such as land, fertilizer, and tools. Such 
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increases often coincided with population growth, since growing 
populations needed more land. But a stable population could pro- 
duce more with increased acreage, fertilizer, and other capital inputs. 
This aspect of domain policy was reflected in the widespread land 
reclamation projects of the 1600s. Between 1598 and 1697 total 
arable land increased by nearly 40 percent, from roughly 18 million 
koku to over 25 million. Land reclamation was particularly exten- 
sive in less developed regions, such as the northeast and southwest.’ 
Increased capital inputs and technologies such as double and triple 
cropping also served to raise both total output and per capita yield. 
These methods of increasing output dominated seventeenth- 
century discourse on finances and political economy. The concept of 
producing more rice by using more people, land, and fertilizer was 
readily understood within the confines of Tokugawa agrarian dis- 
course. But the rapid economic growth of the early Tokugawa era 
brought new issues to the fore. By the mid-eighteenth century, it was 
clear to most observers that manufactured products and cash crops 
were more lucrative than food grains or raw materials. Not only 
were expanding urban markets providing new demand for con- 
sumer goods, but the overproduction of food crops was also de- 
pressing the price of staples. This forced corresponding changes in 
domain strategies for increasing output. The seemingly straightfor- 
ward strategies of producing more grain through greater application 
of land, labor, and capital were gradually eclipsed by strategies in- 
volving protoindustrialization: multistage systems of rural outwork 
producing commodities for distant markets.!° 
Protoindustrialization posed multilayered challenges to domain 
rule. First, geographic constraints on protoindustrial production, 
consumption, and distribution tended to entangle domains in com- 
plex, multiparty disputes over prices and market access. Because sta- 
ples, such as rice and wheat, were produced throughout Japan, no 
single supplier could hope to affect prices. Protoindustrial products, 
by contrast, were often produced and consumed in circumscribed 
regions. Japanese indigo in the eighteenth century, for example, was 
produced largely in the Tokushima lowlands and consumed largely 
in the dyeing centers of Edo and Osaka. These market constraints 
made possible producer and consumer cartels. Protoindustrial pro- 
duction thus required that domains concern themselves with mar- 
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ket intervention to an unprecedented degree. Not only could do- 
mains affect prices as producers, they also needed to prevent price 
manipulation by consumers. As domains sought to organize and 
sustain their own cartels, and to undermine hostile cartels, they 
found themselves in conflict with various domainal, shogunal, and 
merchant authorities."! 

Protoindustrial production also brought to the fore issues of tech- 
nology and quality. The ability of domains to exert monopoly or oli- 
gopoly control over commodities prices increased the appeal of pro- 
toindustrial production. To achieve this control domains did not 
hesitate to exploit monopolies that were more perceived than real. 
The ability of Tokushima to dominate the indigo market stemmed 
not from its complete monopoly on indigo production but from the 
consumer perception that Tokushima indigo was of distinct and su- 
perior quality. Tokushima indigo thus constituted a unique product 
for which standard indigo was only an imperfect substitute. The 
ability of Tokushima to affect supply and prices depended on the 
reputation of its indigo for quality. The prosperity of the domain 
thus came to hinge, indirectly, on the quality control of indigo ex- 
ports. Similar forces were at work in Yonezawa, which was known 
for its distinctive linen-silk blend textiles. The domain sought not 
only to maintain quality standards but also to warn consumers 
about the danger of “counterfeit” Yonezawa weaving. 

Protoindustrialization thus posed immense technical challenges 
for domains. Little in the warrior traditions of the sixteenth century 
prepared samurai for the demands of a consumer economy. But the 
intellectual challenges posed by protoindustrialization were still 
more profound. The legitimacy of the samurai class was grounded, 
in part, in their remove from commercial activity. Freed from the 
quotidian concerns of the market, samurai could reflect on the de- 
mands of selfless service and hone their moral faculties. This justified 
the samurai estate’s monopoly on government offices. The rise of 
market intervention as a component of government service prob- 
lematized this entire conception of samurai status. Ruling a highly 
commercial economy required an in-depth knowledge of, not a 
aloofness from, prices, profits, and markets. The effect of commerce 
on peasants was suspect as well. An influential, conservative strain 
of Tokugawa thought treated commercial production as morally 
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pernicious and lauded the virtues of self-sufficient agriculture. The 
shogunate’s Keian proclamation of 1649, for example, enjoined 
peasants from virtually all consumer activity. Peasants were not to 
wear cloth other than cotton, or to consume tea or sake. They were 
to eat barley rather than rice, and to produce their own farm and 
household tools. Although farmers were allowed to buy and sell 
grain for purposes of tax remission, they were warned of the evils of 
a “commercial mind.” Instead, the edict lauded frugality, by which 
the authorities meant self-sufficiency.'* Similar sentiments permeate 
domain tracts on political economy. Commercialization, argued con- 
servatives, was morally corrupting and socially corrosive. It led to 
an increasing appetite for luxuries, undermined the spirit of frugal- 
ity, and thus eroded the moral fabric of the domain. 

Domains could, of course, adopt an extreme mercantilist ap- 
proach toward consumer products, encouraging production for 
“export” while restricting the consumption of “imported” goods. 
But it was precisely the limits of self-sufficiency that drove peasants 
to pursue protoindustrial production. Although attempts to halt or 
roll back commercialization were not uncommon, such efforts 
rarely had lasting effects. This did not ease the plight of adminis- 
trators who strove to shape protoindustrialization to the advantage 
of their domains. Such reforms proved not only difficult but politi- 
cally dangerous because, as Bolitho has observed, any deviation 
from former practice could be treated by its opponents as a breach 
of faith.’ 

In this study I examine the political implications of demographic 
change and protoindustrial development through the history of three 
domains: Yonezawa, Tokushima, and Hirosaki. Because my interest 
was in the effects of change, I rejected the choice of a single “repre- 
sentative” domain. Instead I followed the observation that since 
variables need to vary, a broad range of values best reveals impor- 
tant patterns of association. I therefore selected three different sets 
of extreme values: Yonezawa, with a proportionally large samurai 
population and a commercial economy; Hirosaki, with a propor- 
tionally large samurai population and an underdeveloped economy; 
and Tokushima, with a proportionally small samurai population 
and a highly commercial economy. Politics in each of these domains 
reflected local socioeconomic conditions. In both Yonezawa and Hi- 
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Map 1. Boundaries of Yonezawa, Tokushima, and Hirosaki Domains 


rosaki, the burden of a large samurai class led the government to 
reevaluate radically the nature of samurai service. In Yonezawa, re- 
tainer households were encouraged to weave and sell cloth, openly 
violating traditional strictures against the pursuit of profit by samu- 
rai. In Hirosaki samurai were forcibly resettled on the land, where 
they were supposed to become a self-sufficient, rural gentry. In 
Tokushima, by contrast, the relatively large commoner population 
obviated the need for any such redefinition of samurai service. 
Politics in Tokushima was shaped, instead, by commerce. The do- 
main’s heavy reliance on indigo exports made the government 
acutely aware of the power of the urban cartels that controlled fab- 
ric dyeing.'* Combating the monopsony power of Edo and Osaka 
dye wholesalers became a major challenge for Tokushima adminis- 
trators, leading ultimately to confrontations with the shogunate. 
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Further, protoindustrial production made the domain aware of com- 
mercial issues such as quality control. A drop in the quality of its 
indigo would undermine domain finances by reducing demand for 
the domain’s premier export. The government thus became involved 
in distinctly non-martial activities, such as certifying the kind of 
sand used to pack indigo for shipment. Yonezawa engaged in similar 
enterprises. Concerned by the long-term implications of shoddy 
cloth, the domain took action to control the quality of Yonezawa 
textiles and thus insure continued demand for the domain’s prod- 
ucts. In Hirosaki, by contrast, protoindustrial activity was minimal: 
the domain’s economy was based overwhelmingly on food grains. 
Hirosaki retainers thus approached economic development in far 
simpler terms. For most Hirosaki reformers and administrators, eco- 
nomic growth meant more rice. 

By comparing these three distinct situations, I intend to show how 
the underlying forces of economic development and demographic 
change framed the challenges faced by Tokugawa statesmen. De- 
mography and protoindustrialization did not determine political 
practice through some direct materialist linkage. But because they 
were the object of political strategies, they shaped both the magni- 
tude and nature of the key political tensions. 

The challenges of demographic change and protoindustrial devel- 
opment framed political debate in all domains. Great domains such 
as Yonezawa, Tokushima, and Hirosaki, however, produced a dis- 
tinctive political discourse. Their size, contiguity, and ascriptive sta- 
tus combined to generate a level of political autonomy and authority 
markedly superior to that of the vast majority of daimyo holdings. 
First, their greater size allowed what might be called political econ- 
omies of scale. Government monopolies, monopsonies, and product 
promotion offices were all more easily and effectively managed 
in large domains. Second, contiguous domains enjoyed correspond- 
ing spatial advantages. Because of geographic contiguity, the politi- 
cal borders of great domains commonly coincided with economic 
boundaries. Tokushima, for example, ruled the entire Yoshino river 
valley and its major port, the town of Tokushima. The entire pro- 
cess of indigo ball production, from cultivation to curing to ship- 
ping, occurred within the political purview of the Hachisuka, the 
domain’s daimyo house. In smaller domains, by contrast, commer- 
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cial processes commonly cut across domain borders, thus constrain- 
ing the ability of any single governmental authority to control pro- 
duction.!* Commerce thereby served to pierce and attenuate the 
boundaries of smaller domains but tended to strengthen economic 
integration in larger, contiguous domains. 

The distinct political culture of great domains was reflected, in 
part, by the status system of early modern daimyo. In legal docu- 
ments, such as the “Laws Governing the Military Houses” (buke 
shohatto) and the “Tokugawa House Edicts” (gotoke reijd), the sho- 
gunate explicitly described a class of “country-holding” daimyo with 
distinct powers and privileges. Roughly twenty of the largest and 
most established daimyo houses were distinguished by this elite des- 
ignation.'® The rank of “country holder” was linked both to the size 
of a lord’s investiture and to the distinction of his lineage. As de- 
scendants of powerful sixteenth-century warlords, the Hachisuka of 
Tokushima and the Uesugi of Yonezawa were both ranked as “coun- 
try holders.” The Tsugaru of Hirosaki, by contrast, ruled one of the 
largest territories in the realm but lacked an ancestry sufficiently 
noble for “country holder” rank. By assiduously courting shogunal 
favor, however, the Tsugaru gradually garnered many attributes of 
“country holder” status. In 1808 their nominal investiture was in- 
creased to 100,000 koku, and they were then seated together with 
the Hachisuka and the Uesugi in the prestigious ohiroma for sho- 
gunal audiences. In 1824 Tsugaru Nobuyuki, the eleventh Tsugaru 
daimyo, was granted fourth court rank (shibin), a further mark of 
a “country holder.” Despite these promotions, the Tsugaru always 
remained a notch below the daimyo elite. Intriguingly, the Tsugaru’s 
income (gendaka) was roughly double that of the Uesugi, although 
their nominal investiture (bodaka or omotedaka) was smaller.'” The 
two domains thus reveal the disjunction of practical and ascriptive 
hierarchies. 

The lesser status of the Tsugaru had a discernible impact on do- 
main political practice. Political discourse in Hirosaki was markedly 
less “nationalistic” than in Yonezawa and showed a lesser sense of 
the domain as an autonomous regime. We can delineate nonetheless a 
political culture and political language distinct to great domains such 
as Hirosaki, Tokushima, and Yonezawa. While lesser domains were 
commonly described as “territories” (ry6) or “holdings” (rydbun), 
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the seminal terms in great domains were “country” (kumi) and 
“state” (Rokka). 

The translation of kuni as “country” and of kokka as “state” vi- 
olates historical convention. Kokka, in early modern Japanese, could 
refer to a variety of institutions ranging from ancient Chinese king- 
doms, to the shogunate, to a large domain like Yonezawa. Kuni 
could mean entities as diverse as kingdoms, provinces, and domains. 
My insistence on translating kuni as “country” and kokka as “state” 
stems from my reading of texts, such as Harunori’s epistle, that rely 
on the multiple meanings of kokka. In declaring that a lord serves 
the kokka, Harunori was making at least three coincident state- 
ments. In the narrowest sense, he was referring to the traditions of 
the Uesugi house. In this case, kokka means Yonezawa domain, the 
Uesugi patrimony. In a broader sense, Harunori was making a gen- 
eral, normative statement about Japanese political institutions: all 
lords, including the shogun, should serve their “states.” In this case 
kokka means both the shogunate and various domains. Finally, by 
declaring that the lord exists for the sake of the people, Harunori 
was engaging classical Chinese texts such as the works of Mencius 
and the Spring and Autumn Annals. At this level, Harunori was 
making a broad philosophical statement about lordship and implic- 
itly styling himself as a lord seeking to exemplify enlightened rule. 
In this sense kokka refers to all polities in which a lord determines 
the fate of his people. Yonezawa was thus grouped with the ancient 
Chinese Chou dynasty as a “state.” 

These multiple layers of meaning are effaced in conventional 
translations, but they are critical to understanding Tokugawa poli- 
tics. Historians have traditionally rendered both kuni and kokka as 
“domain” when using these terms in the context of domain dis- 
course. It is also common practice to render as “domain” the terms 
ryo (territory), ryobun or rydchi (holding), and an (domain or fief). 
Although entirely reasonable, such translations denude kokka of its 
multiple valences and thus conceal an important aspect of Toku- 
gawa political discourse. Although kokka did not mean “state” in 
the modern sense of a fully sovereign political entity, the term set 
great daimyo apart from other lords. In describing their domains as 
“states,” “country-holding” daimyo were establishing their unique 
position within the Tokugawa polity. Great domains rarely applied 
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terms as subservient as “holding” (ryobun) to themselves. Smaller 
daimyo, by contrast, rarely used terms as potent as kokka. Because 
conventional translations fail to convey how such terms marked dis- 
tinctions among the daimyo, they obscure important aspects of dai- 
myo ideology. 

These differences in language are critical because they flag the dis- 
tinct philosophy of rule of great domains. As Harunori’s epistle re- 
veals, the term “state” signaled a complex balance between inde- 
pendence and subservience. Although bound by ties of vassalage to 
the shogun, the daimyo of great domains simultaneously saw them- 
selves as sovereign lords. This balance was a factor in the political 
practice of all domains. As Harold Bolitho has observed, even fudai 
daimyo, the lords who staffed the shogunate’s administration, some- 
times proved unwilling to subordinate local interests to shogunal in- 
terests. The terms “state” and “country,” however, point to an ide- 
ology in which the domain was far more than an investiture. We 
can speak, instead, of “country” daimyo: great lords who defended 
local interests in grandiose terms, such as serving the “state,” or 
succoring “the people.” 

My final criterion for examining Yonezawa, Tokushima, and Hiro- 
saki was contrarian. I have chosen three domains that played little 
part in the Meiji Restoration. My goal here was to disentangle do- 
main autonomy from the destruction of the shogunate. As Albert 
Craig observed over 35 years ago, domain autonomy or domain “na- 
tionalism” were necessary but not sufficient conditions for opposing 
the shogunate in the 1860s.'* Indeed the domains that overthrew the 
shogunate (Satsuma, Chdshi, Tosa, and Saga) were all “country- 
holding” domains. But a majority of daimyo, great and small, were 
bystanders in the Restoration struggle. Yonezawa, Hirosaki, and 
Tokushima shared several key qualities with the great domains that 
toppled the shogunate. All three were large and geographically con- 
tiguous. All three were ruled by noble families that had distinguished 
themselves in sixteenth-century combat. All three were perduring po- 
litical units: none of the three domains was moved or reduced by 
shogunal order after the 1660s. But unlike the “great southwestern 
domains” (seinan yithan) that overthrew the shogunate, neither 
Yonezawa, nor Tokushima, nor Hirosaki opposed the shogunate in a 
sustained or important way. Hirosaki joined the imperial cause only 
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after the defeat of the shogunate was clear. Tokushima acted with 
similar opportunism, committing forces only to battles already won. 
Yonezawa forces, ironically, opposed the imperial army, fearing the 
subjugation of the northeast by the southwest. 

Thus I am not interested in why certain domains were able to 
attack and topple the shogunate. Rather I am interested in why 
dozens of similar domains did so little. The passivity of domains 
like Tokushima, Hirosaki, and Yonezawa points to a critical tension 
inherent in domain autonomy. Although large domains were au- 
tonomous in broad areas of civil affairs, this independence was pred- 
icated on the strength of the shogunate. Having ceded authority 
over diplomacy and foreign affairs to the shogun, the daimyo were 
dependent on his competence to defend the Tokugawa order. Like 
states in a federal union, daimyo were both fiercely protective of lo- 
cal autonomy and dependent on the union for their survival. Thus, 
although domains resented shogunal interference in their “domes- 
tic” affairs, they simultaneously needed a strong shogunate. 

This tension and balance between central and local authority was 
a defining quality of the early modern order in Japan. This tension 
was also one of the first casualties of the Restoration. Beginning in 
early 1869, the new government systematically centralized authority 
over taxes, commerce, and samurai status. The national policies of 
the new state were an epitaph to domain autonomy: indeed, it was 
the destruction of the domains that made possible the centralized 
powers of the Meiji government. “Country” domains thus left a 
mixed legacy for modern Japan. We can find in domain politics the 
antecedents of such important Meiji policies as industrial promotion 
and samurai demobilization. But to enact those policies throughout 
Japan the Meiji regime required the destruction of the intricate web 
of overlapping sovereignties that defined the early modern polity. 
The task of writing Tokugawa political history is thus to understand 
domain politics, not merely as a precursor to the Meiji state, but as 
part of a world that the new regime systematically destroyed. 


Land and Lordship 


Ideology and Political Practice in Early Modern Japan 


[Languages] determine the unique, often ambiguous 
tenor of human consciousness and make the relations 
of that consciousness to “reality” creative.... Toa 
greater or lesser degree, every language offers its own 
reading of life. 


—George Steiner, After Babel 


Since the birth of humankind, where there have been 
things, there have been names. Names are, in origin, 
things affixed by common people, but this is so only 
for things with substance. Things that have no sub- 
stance, in other words, things that cannot be seen by 
common people, are clarified and named by Sages. 


—Ogyt Sorai, Benmei 


The political landscape of early modern Japan lacked anything 
resembling a modern state.! In the eighteenth century the shogu- 
nate, or bakufu, exerted direct control over some four million koku 
of land, roughly 15 percent of Japan.* Another ro percent was en- 
trusted to liege vassals (hatamoto), who staffed the shogunate’s ad- 
ministration. The imperial family and various religious orders held 
roughly one-half million koku. The remaining three quarters of Ja- 
pan was ruled by some 260 daimyo, whose domains ranged in size 
from 10,000 koku to over one million. 

A political map of early modern Japan thus reveals an intricate 
patchwork of distinct governments, with broad areas of ambiguous 
and overlapping authority. Governmental control was at its most 
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fragmented in the regions around Edo and Osaka: in the 1840s the 
five square ri (roughly 150 square miles) surrounding Osaka was 
governed by 165 different authorities. This checkerboard pattern of 
administration often led to coincident control over villages. After 
1717, for example, several villages in the Kawasaki region were un- 
der multiple authorities. Twelve villages served two masters, either 
as both ecclesiastical lands of the Tokugawa house temple (Z6jdji) 
and liege vassal investiture (hatamotoryo), or as both direct shogu- 
nal holding (tenry6) and liege vassal investiture. Two villages were 
ruled, simultaneously, by all three authorities.* 

Further from the Edo-Osaka corridor, political units tended to be 
larger and more contiguous: midsize domains such as Mito, Utsu- 
nomiya, Numata, and Fuchi traced a broad arc around Edo. At the 
periphery lay the massive, consolidated domains of great warlord 
houses like the Shimazu, the Mori, the Yamauchi, and the Date. 
These territories encompassed resources in complete disproportion 
to their number. In the 1860s roughly one in twelve Japanese lived 
in the three largest domains: Kaga, Satsuma, or Chéshi. 

This spatial fragmentation of authority was paralleled by a verti- 
cal division of political rights. The shogun was effectively the 
supreme political authority in Japan, but the title referred to a mili- 
tary appointment by the emperor. The daimyo were, in theory, in- 
vested vassals of the shogun, and their fiefs could be revoked for in- 
fractions of shogunal edicts. Within their domains, however, daimyo 
held formidable political power. The daimyo maintained indepen- 
dent standing armies, wrote their own legal codes, set and collected 
their own taxes, and controlled and policed their own borders. The 
shogunate maintained a monopoly on foreign policy, but the do- 
mains were entrusted with the management of their own domestic 
affairs. 

The authority of the shogunate was, of course, an important part 
of the Tokugawa system. The sankin kotai, or “alternate attendance 
system,” for example, served as a constant reminder of the primacy 
of the Tokugawa house. Under sankin k6tai, daimyo were required 
to attend the shogun’s court every calendar year and to leave their 
families in Edo, the shogun’s capital.* The shogunate also regulated 
the personal conduct of daimyo and retained the right to oversee 
daimyo marriages and adoptions. But the authority of the shogunate 
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focused on daimyo: it claimed only limited and indirect suzerainty 
over the commoner population of their domains. The shogunate 
never asserted a right to tax commoners outside its direct holdings. 
This resulted in a schism between the rights of the shogunate and 
its responsibilities: the shogunate claimed sole authority in issues 
such as foreign affairs, but it had financial authority over less than 
one-third of Japan. 

Early modern daimyo were enmeshed in several coincident sys- 
tems of hierarchy and classification. Daimyo were divided into three 
broad categories based on their ancestor’s actions in the late 1500s. 
Daimyo who allied with Tokugawa Ieyasu, founder of the shogu- 
nate, early in his rise to power were designated fudai. Opponents, 
or more opportunistic allies of Ieyasu, were dubbed tozama, liter- 
ally “outsider” daimyo. Daimyo related to the Tokugawa house, 
but who were not in the main shogunal line, were designated ka- 
mon, or collateral daimyo.’ Daimyo were also distinguished by 
court rank (kan’i), which designated their eligibility for positions 
in the emperor’s administration. Kan’i were based on the adminis- 
trative grades of the ancient Nara and Heian courts and were orig- 
inally modeled on rankings in the T’ang dynasty Chinese bureau- 
cracy. Although court ranks had lost all practical meaning by the 
Tokugawa era, high court rank served as a mark of prestige in a 
status-conscious society. Daimyo were also ranked by their seating 
assignment for shogunal audiences. The daimyo were seated in 
seven separate chambers. Seats in the three most prestigious cham- 
bers were reserved for daimyo with large holdings or familial ties 
to the shogunate.°® 

A critical determinant of a daimyo’s standing was the size of his 
investiture. Daimyo were commonly defined as shogunal vassals with 
investitures of 10,000 koku or more. The largest domain, Kaga, was 
thus over 100 times larger than the smallest daimyo holding. Because 
of this range in size, smaller daimyo resembled minor shogunal re- 
tainers, such as liege vassals, more than they did great lords. Liege 
vassals were shogunal administrators but, like daimyo, were em- 
powered to invest their own armed vassals, to set and collect their 
own taxes, to issue their own legal codes, and to employ these to ar- 
rest and punish their subjects. In shogunal law the promotion from 
liege vassal to daimyo entailed only one new power: daimyo, unlike 
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liege vassals, could sentence their subjects to death. The principal dis- 
tinction between liege vassals and fudai daimyo was the size of their 
holdings: with rare exception, liege vassals fell below the 10,000 
koku threshold for daimyo status.” 

At the opposite end of the spectrum lay “country-holding” daimyo 
or “country” lords, the most powerful and autonomous lords of the 
realm. These lords enjoyed extensive de facto and de jure indepen- 
dence from the shogunate, and their domains functioned as quasi- 
states within the broader Tokugawa state system. The “country- 
holding” daimyo were a loosely defined group. Although the shogu- 
nate employed the term “country lord” in its official decrees, it never 
offered a definitive list of “country lords.” Instead, historians have 
relied on sources such as Kikuchi Yamon’s Zanshu ryuei hikan, an 
account of political custom and ritual compiled in the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

The Zanshu ryiei hikan lists ten daimyo as honkunimochi, or 
“true country holders”: the Maeda of Kaga, the Shimazu of Sat- 
suma, the Mori of Choshu, the Ikeda of Tottori, the Hachisuka of 
Tokushima, the Kuroda of Fukuoka, the Asano of Hiroshima, the 
Ikeda of Okayama, the Yamauchi of Tosa, and the So of Tsushima. 
These daimyo ruled at least an entire province. Another eight dai- 
myo were described as taishin kunomichi, or “great country hold- 
ers”: the Date of Sendai, the Hosokawa of Kumamoto, the Nabe- 
shima of Saga, the Tod6 of Tsu, the Arima of Kurume, the Satake of 
Akita, the Uesugi of Yonezawa, and the Yanagisawa of Koriyama. 
These lords had large holdings, but none of them governed an entire 
province. Combined, these two groups were the “eighteen country 
holders.” All these houses save the Yanagisawa were “outsider” 
(tozama) families. Only the Yangisawa were vassal (fudai) daimyo. 
Although fudai houses maintained a monopoly on important sho- 
gunal offices, they were accorded less importance as independent 
lords. 

The Zanshii ryiei hikan also lists in a separate “country holder” 
category two collateral (kamon) houses: the Matsudaira of Fukui 
and the Matsudaira of Matsue.® The lower threshold for “country 
holders” seems to have been 100,000 koku: the $6 of Tsushima 
were given a putative investiture of 100,000 koku, although their 
true holdings were only 2,000 koku. Later accounts of “country 
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holders” are similar. The Buke kakureishiki, published in 1836, also 
lists twenty “country holders,” but omits the $6 of Tsushima and 
the Yanagisawa of Koriyama. Instead, it lists the Matsudaira of 
Fukui and the Matsudaira of Matsue among the “eighteen country 
holders.” The Nanbu of Morioka and the Matsudaira of Tsuyama 
are also listed as “country holders,” but in a separate category.’ 

The Zanshu rytei hikan describes three additional lords as 
“quasi country lords” (junkokushu) or “country-holding quality” 
(kunimochi nami): the Date of Uwajima, the Tachibana of Yana- 
gawa, and the Niwa of Nihonmatsu. The Tachibana and Niwa 
were considered “country holders” only after they had been pro- 
moted to fourth court rank (shihin). Court rank was a necessary 
element of “quasi country lord” status. Lords such as the Matsura 
of Hirado and the Sakai of Obama ruled entire provinces but were 
not ranked among the “country holders.” The Tsugaru of Hirosaki 
are not mentioned in any category of “country holder,” but their 
promotion to fourth rank and 100,000 koku status came decades 
after the compilation of the Zanshu ryuei hikan. Moreover, by the 
1700s the status of “country holder” had become a matter of 
precedent. It was, of course, possible to be promoted to “country 
holder.” The inclusion of the Nanbu as “country holders” in the 
Buke kakureishiki was probably related to their service fighting 
the Russians in Hokkaido. While the Tsugaru were also rewarded, 
they were still insufficiently prestigious to merit “country holder” 
status.” 

The autonomy of “country-holding” daimyo was a function of 
both shogunal policy and the objective characteristics of their hold- 
ings. The shogunate officially gave “country-holding” daimyo broad 
discretion in civil affairs. In a 1633 edict on lawsuits, the shogunate 
decreed that “in the case of country holders, complaints from re- 
tainers, townsmen, or farmers should be dealt with in accordance 
with the wishes of that lord.” Personal ties between the shogun and 
“country lords” were also sui generis. As Date Yoshimura (1680- 
1751), the fifth daimyo of Sendai, observed, the shogun treated 
“country-holding” daimyo “utterly unlike the vassal (fudai) dai- 
myo: not quite as vassals and not quite as guests.”!! In virtually all 
areas of public life, “country” lords were given special perquisites 
denied most other lords. The gates to their Edo mansions were more 
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formidable and impressive. Their alternate attendance processions 
were more regal.” 

The special status of “country” lords in the Tokugawa order was 
reflected in their near total exemption from the shogunal sanctions 
of attainder (kaieki) and transfer (tenpo). Only once after 1700 did 
the shogunate move or reduce the holdings of a “country” lord. In 
1866 the shogunate sought to reduce Mori holdings by 100,000 
koku as a punishment for their attack on the Forbidden Gate. But 
this reflects ambiguously on shogunal power, since the shogunate 
collapsed before the reduction took effect. This exemption from 
shogunal sanction can be linked with other factors. The shogunate 
focused its sanctions of attainder and transfer disproportionately on 
small, fudai domains. Roughly half of all daimyo were fudai, but 
after 1700, roughly 75 percent of all attainders and 90 percent of 
all transfers were directed against fudai. Only twice after 1650 did 
the shogunate move, seize, or reduce the holdings of a large tozama 
domain. The first incident was the reduction of Uesugi holdings in 
1664 after the second daimyo died without an heir. The second was 
the Forbidden Gate reprisal of 1866. In the later Tokugawa era, 
large tozama daimyo could avoid shogunal sanction by planning 
their succession and avoiding outright rebellion.!° 

The autonomy of “country” daimyo was thus partially a per- 
quisite of elite status. “Country” lords lived more like sovereigns 
than like vassals, and this was reflected in their political conscious- 
ness and practice. But the distinctive political culture of the great 
domains was supported by socioeconomic forces as well. The conti- 
guity of “country” domains shaped political practice and political 
economy. In smaller domains, trade and commerce tended to 
weaken daimyo control. As Karen Wigen has observed in her study 
of Shinano, “Commercial ventures followed their own spatial logic, 
which was not that of the Tokugawa feudal settlement; economic 
regions coexisted with political regions, but did not conform to 
them.” Protoindustrialization therefore led to an ablation of polit- 
ical boundaries as “castle-town merchants pressed monopoly claims 
against their rural counterparts, and domains likewise sought to tax 
intermediate processing that occurred beyond their boundaries.” 
As economic practices crossed domain boundaries, so did the atten- 
dant political dissent. From the late 1700s on, peasant protest in the 
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Kanto and the Kinai was guided increasingly by regional concerns 
that crossed domain boundaries.'® 

In “country” domains, by contrast, economic and political bound- 
aries tended to coincide. Tokushima, for example, constituted a co- 
herent economic region. The cultivation of indigo leaves and the 
chopping, curing, and drying involved in making dye cubes were all 
conducted within its borders. This supported both the domain’s 
sense of economic sovereignty and the commoners’ sense that a sin- 
gle political entity governed their livelihoods. Similarly, in Yonezawa, 
the domain actively sought to keep all stages of sericulture, from 
silkworm breeding to weaving, within the domain. The development 
of “Yonezawa cloth” (Yonezawa ori) meant that sericulturalists, 
spinners, weavers, and the state shared a sense of Yonezawa as a dis- 
crete economic entity. 

The impact of size on political economy appears in the different 
rates at which large and small domains introduced state commodity 
agencies (Rokusan kaijo). By 1830 more than three-quarters of do- 
mains 100,000 koku or larger were running either domain monop- 
olies or maintaining general economic development offices. Fewer 
than a quarter of the smaller domains maintained such agencies.'” 

Because of economic integration in large domains, economic ac- 
tivity and the related legal and political disputes were principally be- 
tween subjects of the same domain, or between the domain and 
“foreign” traders. This reinforced the sense of “country” domains 
as “states.” When commoners in large domains contested economic 
policies, they cited the daimyo’s obligations to succor his “people,” 
the commoners of the domain. Protoindustrialization and commer- 
cialization thus tended to reinforce political boundaries in great do- 
mains and weaken them in smaller investitures. 

In Tokushima and Yonezawa the forces of ascriptive status, ge- 
ography, and economics coincided in support of domain autonomy. 
Both domains were large, stable, and contiguous, and both ruling 
families were “country holders.” The Tsugaru of Hirosaki, by con- 
trast, lacked the imprimatur of “country lord.” Hirosaki was con- 
tiguous, stable, and nearly twice as populous as Yonezawa, but its 
political autonomy was not supported by special shogunal dispen- 
sation. Hirosaki politics was thus characterized by a combination 
of the independence of a great domain and the subservience of a 
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smaller holding. The samurai of Hirosaki sought both to serve their 
local “state” and “country” and, simultaneously, to curry favor with 
the shogunate. 


Assessing States 


The politics of great domains reflected the internal tensions of the 
Tokugawa order. In the spheres of diplomacy and general public or- 
der, the shogunate claimed the powers of a centralized state. But in 
matters of taxation and broad areas of civil law, the shogunate was 
more the leader of a porous, federal union. This unbalanced port- 
folio of powers and responsibilities means that assessments of the 
strength and legitimacy of the shogunate vary with our understand- 
ing of state power. James White, for example, has argued that the 
shogunate constituted a state. Drawing on a reading of Max Weber, 
he noted that the shogunate maintained a monopoly on the use of 
physical force within Japan. The shogunate was not, White con- 
cedes, a modern state, but it prohibited daimyo from using force 
among themselves, while retaining for itself the right to use force 
against daimyo. The shogunate, moreover, steadily expanded its co- 
ercive authority over the people under daimyo rule. Following the 
Tenma Rebellion of 1764, which involved not only Tokugawa hold- 
ings but also liege vassal and daimyo lands, the shogunate sent in- 
vestigators through the entire area. They arrested at will and ulti- 
mately sentenced several hundred commoners and officials for vari- 
ous offenses. The shogunate took similar action after the Kamo 
Rebellion of 1836.18 

Ronald Toby, focusing on foreign policy, came to a similar as- 
sessment of Tokugawa strength. The shogunate’s monopoly on for- 
eign affairs established its legitimacy as the supreme government of 
Japan. As Toby puts it, “The ability autonomously to manipulate 
foreign states and foreign monarchs in the formative years of the 
dynasty served both to assure the physical security of the Japanese 
homeland and to prevent the subversion of the state from abroad, 
on the one hand, and to legitimate the new Tokugawa order, on the 
other.” The shogunate’s ostentatious reception of envoys from Korea 
and the Ryukyus served to enhance its legitimacy both internation- 
ally and domestically.’ 
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We might contrast these approaches to statecraft with a fiscal ap- 
proach. As Joseph Schumpeter argues, the modern state arose from 
the increased need of governments for revenue. “Taxes not only 
helped to create the state. They helped to form it. The tax system 
was the organ of development which entailed the other organs.” For 
Schumpeter, the modern state emerged when “common exigencies,” 
such as war, allowed princes to assert a right to tax superior to tra- 
ditional, feudal privileges. Taxation then became the central link be- 
tween state and society: 


The fiscal history of a people is above all an essential part of its general his- 
tory. An enormous influence on the fate of nations emanates from the eco- 
nomic bleeding which the needs of the state necessitates and from the use to 
which its results are put... . The spirit of a people, its cultural level, its so- 
cial structure, the deeds its policy may prepare—all this and more is written 
in its fiscal history, stripped of all phrases.?° 


Schumpeter’s argument that culture is a function of fiscal policy is 
hyperbolic, but his analysis rightly stresses taxation as a central link 
between state and society. Yet by this criterion the shogunate was a 
state in only one-third of Japan. In the remaining two-thirds, the 
shogun served as the leader of a confederation of daimyo, who re- 
tained for themselves the key power of taxation. 

The shogunate thus sits uneasily among these single-power defin- 
itions of state. This tension becomes more apparent when we em- 
ploy more expansive and robust definitions of “state.” Charles Tilly, 
for example, while conceding the difficulty in finding widely ac- 
cepted criteria for “stateness,” denotes five areas as essential to 
state-building: the organization of armed forces, taxation, policing, 
control over the food supply, and the formation of technical per- 
sonnel.*! Joel Migdal delineates similar criteria in a more theoretical 
form. The essential aspects of a state, he argues, are the capability to 
penetrate society, regulate social relationships, extract resources, and 
appropriate or use resources.” 

Within these more expansive definitions of the state, the shogun- 
ate’s power and authority seem dangerously unbalanced. In the 
Tenma and Kamo rebellions, for example, the shogunate prosecuted 
peasant rebels in the territory of other lords in the Kanto. By 
White’s criteria of “monopoly of coercion” this action suggests sov- 
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ereignty over the region. Yet the shogunate did not claim the right to 
tax the area it policed, nor did it reduce or change the holdings of 
the lords whose domains were involved in the uprisings. In Migdal’s 
terms the shogunate sought to increase its regulative responsibility 
but not its extractive capability. The shogunate’s actions thus in- 
creased its obligations, but not its power. This mismatch of capabil- 
ity and responsibility proved a decisive factor in its demise. When 
confronted by the imperialist powers in the 1850s and 1860s, the 
shogunate found itself responsible for defending all of Japan, but 
with direct control over less than one-third of the country’s re- 
sources. The “weakness” of the shogunate thus lay less in its lack 
of power than in its strange mismatch of power and responsibility. 
Yet this same imbalance had served shogunal interests for nearly 
two centuries. As long as foreign affairs remained peaceful, the sho- 
gunate’s monopoly on diplomacy gave it stature superior to all do- 
mestic rivals. 

The shogun’s lack of full, central authority was paralleled by an 
absence of absolute sovereignty. The very title shogun, for example, 
did not designate a position of supreme authority, but a military ap- 
pointment confirmed by the emperor. Although the title implied 
broader civil authority in addition to military command, it lost 
much of its luster with the collapse of the Ashikaga shogunate in 
the fifteenth century. The formidable power of the Tokugawa house 
stemmed largely from its ability to claim that it had created peace 
and order after decades of chaos. In the early seventeenth century, at 
the peak of Tokugawa power, political analysts implied that the im- 
perial house had lost heaven’s mandate and the right to rule. The 
shogunate thus ruled in lieu of the emperor, rather than at his be- 
hest. But such claims were made largely in private documents. In 
public, even shogunal apologists were loath to assert shogunal su- 
premacy over the emperor. Shogunal ideologues such as Arai Haku- 
seki argued for a hegemonic shogunate by ignoring the emperor 
rather than denying him. By the late eighteenth century, however, 
the shogunate was commonly seen as subject to imperial authority. 
In 1788, Matsudaira Sadanobu, then serving as shogunal regent, ex- 
plicitly described the shogun as an imperial servant.” 

Some historians have treated the term k6gi, or “public authority,” 
as evidence of supreme shogunal authority. This is problematic. In 
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the Warring States period, kogi was a term commonly applied to do- 
main governments headed by daimyo, but in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it came increasingly to refer to the shogunate. Some daimyo de- 
scribed themselves as servants of the kogi, suggesting that their au- 
thority was based on shogunal assent.** But the term kOgi was not 
reserved for the shogunate. Even in the late eighteenth century, kogi 
could refer to either the shogunate or a domain. The shogunate was 
sometimes distinguished by the term the “large kdégi” (daikdgi), but 
the meaning of kogi is often clear only in context.** As Mary Eliza- 
beth Berry has argued, k6gi is a “chameleon term that masks as of- 
ten as it mirrors meaning.” Even the translation of kdgi as “public 
authority,” she argues, suggests a distinction between the public and 
private realms that was foreign to early modern thought.*° 

The shogunate’s formidable authority stemmed less from any sin- 
gle title than from a concatenation of multiple systems of legitimacy. 
The shogunate drew legitimacy from the imperial house through a 
series of offices: minister of the right (wdaijin), rector of the Junna 
and Shogaku colleges (Junna Shogaku ryoin betto), captain of the 
left imperial guards (sa konoe no daish6), and inspector of the left 
imperial stables (sa mery6 no gogen).?’ As Herman Ooms has noted, 
the shogunate also enhanced its legitimacy by refusing imperial ap- 
pointments, thereby increasing the independence of those it ac- 
cepted. Each shogun was also head of the Tokugawa house, the 
most powerful warlord house in the land. Through imperial assent 
and creative genealogy, the Tokugawa shoguns were further dubbed 
heads of the Minamoto lineage, the first warlord house to claim the 
title shogun. Tokugawa Ieyasu, the first Tokugawa shogun, was 
posthumously refigured as Toshogi, a Shinto deity. A memorial 
shrine, spectacular in both architecture and setting, was built in 
Nikk6 to burnish Ieyasu’s image. Ieyasu’s status as a Shinto deity 
also gave him elevated status in certain schools of Buddhism, where 
Shint6 deities were viewed as alternative manifestations of bodhi- 
sattva. The shogunate was thus legitimized not by absolute authority 
within a single statist ideology but by commanding authority within 
multiple ideologies: neo-Confucianism, Shintoism, Buddhism, the 
emperor system, and the traditions of warrior rule were all brought 
to bear in defense of shogunal power. This gave the shogunate con- 
siderable power, but also bound it to the political institutions with 
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which it shared political legitimacy. The shogunate thus existed in 
ideological interdependence with both the imperial house and rival 
warlords.** 

Historians have long recognized that the Tokugawa order was a 
composite of multiple sites of authority. The term “bakuhan order” 
(bakuhan taisei), commonly used in both Japanese and English, re- 
flects this awareness. First put forth by It6 Tasaburod and Nakamura 
Kichiji in the late 1940s, the term refers to the Tokugawa polity as a 
union of the shogunate (bakufu) and the domains (han). A later 
variant, “bakuhban state” (bakuban kokka), reflects the sense that 
the early order established comprehensive national control over key 
socioeconomic practices. Both “bakuhan system” and “bakuhan 
state” have become the common terms in American historiography 
for the early modern order in Japan.” 

Despite the widespread acceptance of these terms, I employ in 
this study a revisionist term, “compound state.” As originally de- 
veloped by Mizubayashi Takeshi, “compound state” highlights the 
status of large domains as small states within a broader state sys- 
tem. As Mizubayashi puts it, “The compound state order was cre- 
ated through the combination of the small states of the Tokugawa 
domain, which encompassed the fudai daimyo and the hatamoto, 
and the domains of the country-holding tozama daimyo, who were 
descendants of Warring States daimyo.” Mizubayashi thus fore- 
grounds the distinct status of country-holding daimyo within the 
early modern order.*° 

I find the term “compound state” appealing for several additional 
reasons. First, it aptly reflects the composite legitimacy of the early 
modern order. Tokugawa ideology was syncretic in two senses. It 
fused multiple ideologies and religions (Shinto, Buddhist, and neo- 
Confucian) in support of multiple forms of authority. The shogu- 
nate held the coincident, and eventually competing, roles of inde- 
pendent suzerain, imperial servant, and guarantor of daimyo privi- 
lege. The shogunate was thus not supported by a single statist 
ideology but by several ideological traditions. This greatly compli- 
cated government reform. When, for example, the shogunate sought 
to replace its liege vassals with a conscript army in the late 1860s, it 
was acting appropriately as a recipient of heaven’s mandate but ir- 
responsibly as a feudal lord. These reforms thus strengthened the 
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shogunate’s position as an absolutist regime but cast doubt on its 
reliability as a party to a feudal compact and as a guarantor of the 
rights of the liege vassals. Because of its compound legitimacy, the 
shogunate was simultaneously undermined and strengthened. Dai- 
myo faced similar challenges. The details of similar struggles be- 
tween alternative sources of legitimacy within domains are a theme 
of the three case studies developed here. The notion of a compound 
state helps us explore these competing forms and bases of political 
legitimacy. 

Second, “compound state” allows us to avoid the term han, a 
component of terms such as “bakuhan state.” Although sometimes 
treated as an historical expression, the term han was never used in 
shogunal investitures or official documents. Prior to the Meiji 
Restoration, an was an informal, literary term. It was used largely 
for its resonances with classical texts such as the Book of Odes, 
where it referred to military investitures granted by the Chinese em- 
peror during the Chou dynasty.*! The term han carried demeaning 
connotations, and in the eighteenth century, the scholar Arai Haku- 
seki, who sought to recast the shogun as a Chinese-style monarch, 
referred to daimyo holdings as han to diminish their authority rela- 
tive to the shogunate. In the nineteenth century, imperial loyalists 
used the term to emphasize the subordination of daimyo to the em- 
peror. It was in this sense of submission to the emperor that han was 
first used in an official context: in 1868 the Meiji government re- 
ferred to all daimyo holdings as han as part of its reorganization of 
Japanese territory. In the strictest sense, ban existed for only three 
years, between the Meiji Restoration and the implementation of the 
prefectural system in 1871. The term han thus reflects how advo- 
cates of a strong shogunate or imperial authority understood dai- 
myo authority and, in doing so, effaces how daimyo, particularly 
“country-holding” daimyo, viewed their own domains. 


Language and Land 


Early modern daimyo used a variety of terms to refer to their in- 
vestitures. The records of small domains commonly refer to the 
“holding” (ryébun or ryéchi) of the ruling family. In large domains, 
however, the most common term was kuni, or “country.” Officials 
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spoke of the traditions of their “country,” the prosperity of their 
“country,” and the well-being of their “countrymen” (kokumin). 
From a modern perspective this language is problematic because 
terms such as kuni could refer to a variety of political bodies: prov- 
inces, domains, or countries in the modern sense. The flexible and 
contingent meaning of kuni is revealed in the house records of the 
Motoki family, wealthy Tokushima landowners. Writing of Western 
ships in the 1840s, a Motoki referred to “warships of foreign coun- 
tries.” In such contexts, the family’s allegiance was to the country 
of Japan, or Nipponkoku, led by the shogun (shogunsama or koku0). 
In most other contexts, however, the term “country” meant domain. 
In reporting the panic after Oshio Heihachiro’s failed rebellion, the 
Motoki wrote, “The dead are too many to number, and as a result 
of the disturbance the daimyo each tend to their own Edo resi- 
dences, and the daimyo of neighboring countries race back to their 
castles.”°* The Motoki commonly associated the person of the dai- 
myo with the country of Tokushima, referring to the daimyo as oku- 
nisama, or “lord of the country.” Often the final honorific sama 
was elided, and the country served as a synecdoche for the lord. 
When Hachisuka Nariaki, who was without heir, adopted a child 
from the Tokugawa house, the Motoki recorded that “the country 
has adopted a young lord of the shogun.” 

Finally, the Motoki used kuni to indicate the provinces of the an- 
cient imperial state, the ritsuryO kokka. These provinces had func- 
tioned as administrative units in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
but had little political meaning by the early modern era. This usage 
of kuni was most common in the context of the Kanto region, which 
was controlled by hundreds of small domains. The Motoki tended 
to distinguish between foreign countries and domestic “countries” 
through modifiers. Hence, other provinces or domains were “vari- 
ous countries” (shokoku), while Russia and European countries 
were “foreign countries” (ikoku). Yet even this distinction was far 
from consistent. During the Tenp6 crisis of the 1830s, the Motoki 
wrote angrily of daimyo who would not allow ships of “foreign 
countries” to dock. The price of rice was therefore rising, despite 
bountiful harvests in “other countries” of Japan.°? 

Terms such as kokka had similar multiple meanings. In modern 
Japanese, kokka refers to a centralized state, but in the Tokugawa 
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era kokka could signify either the shogunate or a domain. Tokugawa 
Japanese also carried over from ancient Chinese the sense of kokka 
as a kingdom, such as the kingdoms of the legendary sage-kings Yao 
and Shun. In much Tokugawa writing, kokka, literally the “house 
of the country,” referred to the ruling family of a domain or, by ex- 
tension, the ruling family and its retainers. The term thus lacked the 
sense of absolute sovereignty that characterizes the modern notion 
of a state. But Rokka could designate an abstract political institu- 
tion. In 1622, for example, the daimyo of Fukuoka, Kuroda Naga- 
masa, warned his heir to choose his successor wisely. Do not entrust 
the kokka, he cautioned, to someone who is immoral, willful, or who 
fails to heed his advisers. Such conduct would result in “divine pun- 
ishment” (tenbatsu) and loss of the domain. The key to managing 
the domain lay in recognizing that it was not the daimyo’s property, 
but something entrusted to him. A good ruler thus brought “peace to 
the people and farmers” and avoided self-indulgence.** This notion 
that the daimyo serves the kokka is echoed in Uesugi Harunori’s 
statement that “the lord exists for the sake of the state and the peo- 
ple: the state and the people do not exist for the sake of the lord.” 
This conception of the kokka embodies both a modern conception 
of the state as an abstract political entity and a less rarified notion 
of the state as the patrimony of the ruler. The notion that a daimyo 
inherits a “state” suggests that a kokka was little more than an in- 
vestiture to be carefully managed for one’s descendants. But the ar- 
gument that the lord exists for the state is reminiscent of Frederick 
the Great’s claim that the monarch is the first servant of the state. 
Because this conception of a kokka did not involve supreme political 
authority, Nagamasa and Harunori could describe their realms as 
“states” without denying that they were invested by the shogun. In 
Tokugawa writing, Japan thus consisted of “states” within a “state.” 

Most intriguing is Tokugawa usage of the term kokumin, literally 
“people of the country.” After the Meiji Restoration, kokumin was 
used as a Japanese equivalent for “nation.” Prior to the 1860s, how- 
ever, Rokumin could be used to refer to the people of a particular 
domain as well as to all the people of Japan. It could mean nothing 
more than “commoners,” but it was often used to stress the obliga- 
tion of the state to its subjects. In describing the failure of fiat money, 
the Takaokaki, an eighteenth-century account of Hirosaki politics, 
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noted that “the kokumin were impoverished” and “driven to riot.” 
When the daimyo learned of this he dismissed the responsible offi- 
cials in order to “bring peace to the Rokumin.”* In some instances, 
kokumin could include samurai. In 1833, during the Tenp6o famine, 
the government of Yonezawa referred to Rokumin when justifying 
emergency rationing: 


Given the recent series of exceptionally poor harvests, his lordship has been 
pained by the prospect that his country will not have enough food for next 
year. Although there are both noble and base among the four estates [peas- 
ants, samurai, artisans, and merchants], the kokumin are one and indivisi- 
ble. Accordingly, [his lordship] thinks of the entire country as one family 
and orders that even those who have ample rice should eat rice gruel, send- 
ing their surplus to those who do not have enough.*® 


Although the kokumin of Yonezawa were not a “nation,” they were 
obviously understood to share a common interest and purpose, even 
across class lines. Luke Roberts’s translation of kokumin as “coun- 
trymen” captures much of this sense of solidarity.77 When con- 
structed as a Rokumin, the people of Yonezawa were loyal first and 
foremost to their fellow countrymen, irrespective of class.°® 


Language and Translation 


The polysemy of political discourse complicates the translation of 
Tokugawa texts. “Languages differ,” as Roman Jakobson observed, 
“essentially in what they must convey and not in what they may 
convey.”*? There is no word in modern English that can capture the 
multiple meanings of kuni: “country” captures the sense of cultural 
commonality, “domain” the sense of political authority, and “prov- 
ince” the sense of geographic contiguity. Because our modern polit- 
ical vocabulary seeks to clarify sovereignty, formal translation tends 
to specify what the original Japanese has left unspoken. In much 
Tokugawa writing, a single meaning of kuni or kokka is clear in 
context. Much as speakers of modern American English do not con- 
fusedly wonder if the State Department represents the state of Ken- 
tucky, so Tokugawa-era Japanese could commonly distinguish be- 
tween the “country” of Mutsu (a province) and the “country” of 
Ch’ing China (a kingdom). 
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Much of the rhetoric of country domains, however, hinged on the 
polysemy of kuni and kokka. The writings of Nywi Mitsugi, for ex- 
ample, operate on several levels. Nyai was both an important ad- 
ministrator in mid-eighteenth-century Hirosaki and a respected neo- 
Confucian philosopher. His essay the “Way of Merchant Profit” 
(Shoka rid6) can thus be read both as an abstract discussion of po- 
litical economy and as a defense of Nyii’s policies, particularly his 
Horeki reforms of the 1750s. These multiple meanings were made 
possible by the multiple meanings of kuni and kokka. When Nyti 
wrote that “great merchants bring prosperity to the realm [tenka] 
and serve the interests of the state [Rokka no yo o tsuzuru|,” he was 
writing about both the “state” of Hirosaki and “states” in general. 
If we translate kokka as “kingdom” we can capture how Nyii was 
engaging the Chinese classics on a seminal question in political 
economy: is a merchant’s profit justified? At this level, Nyii was re- 
sponding to the writings of Mencius, Chuang Tzu, and Chu Hsi. If 
we translate kokka as “domain,” however, we can foreground Nyti 
as an active administrator, defending a particular vision of the mer- 
chants’ role in 1750s Hirosaki. Nyii’s reforms were indeed directed 
toward insuring that Hirosaki merchants acted as “great mer- 
chants” and served “state” interests. My decision to render kokka 
as “state” stems from my reluctance to choose between these alter- 
natives. Indeed, Nyui’s ability to signify both ancient Chinese king- 
doms and his own domains with the term kokka is itself a salient 
aspect of political discourse in country domains. An adequate trans- 
lation of Nyai’s thought thus hinges on capturing this simultane- 
ity—this coincidence of “states.”*? 

Although word-for-word translations of Tokugawa political dis- 
course can sound quixotic and contradictory, contemporary English- 
language accounts of Japan employed a language as foreign as early 
modern Japanese. Frangois Caron’s widely read account of Japan, 
first published in 1645-46, describes a “country” ruled by an “Em- 
peror,” by which Caron meant the shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu. But 
the country was subdivided into “Countreys” ruled by the various 
“Kings, Princes, Dukes and Lords.” The “Emperor” had formidable 
power over these nobles and could “banish or punish with death, 
at pleasure, his offending Kings and Lords, and . . . give away their 
Commands and Treasures to those he fancies more deserving than 
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they.”* Yet for Caron, the subservience of the daimyo to the shogun 
did not make them any less “kings.” 

Caron’s political language was typical of early modern European 
political discourse. Into the eighteenth century Englishmen conflated 
countries and counties, speaking, for example, of the “country” of 
Lancashire. In central Europe, the supremacy of the nation-state, 
and the corresponding vocabulary, emerged still later. As late as the 
17908, Prussia was referred to as both a “state” and an amalgama- 
tion of “Prussian states.” Similarly, the Holy Roman Empire could 
be defined, in 1786, as a “state [Staatkérper] made up of many 
small, particular states.” In 1833 Metternich observed that Prussia 
was emerging as a “state within the state in the fullest sense of the 
term.” The central concept in traditional central Europe was not the 
state but the Land. Lander were territorial units with distinct insti- 
tutions, laws, and customs. Like kuni, Land implied political au- 
thority, but not sovereignty: “A Land asserted its identity but not its 
primacy.” Lander were thus porous political units, and they could 
be penetrated by outside elements, such as the Catholic Church or 
the Holy Roman Empire. While neither the terms country of seven- 
teenth-century English nor Land of eighteenth-century German are 
precise equivalents of the kuni of Tokugawa Japanese, all three con- 
vey the polysemantic ambiguity of early modern politics.” 

By contrast, it is difficult to translate Tokugawa political texts 
into modern Japanese: the language of Tokugawa politics did not 
outlive the Tokugawa political order. In 1868/6 the dajékan (coun- 
cil of state) designated three kinds of internal division for Japan: 
ken, fu, and han. Ken and fu were ancient Japanese terms for prov- 
incial units of the imperial state. The new ken and fu were created 
by aggregating Tokugawa house lands, liege vassal holdings, and 
small domains. Larger daimyo holdings were designated han. Un- 
der the pretext of restoring seventh- and eighth-century political in- 
stitutions, the Meiji government eliminated the word kuni as a term 
for domain. Implicitly, Japan became the only effective country/ 
kuni, the Meiji state the sole state/kokka, and the Japanese people 
the only true nation/kokumin. The introduction of distinct terms 
for prefecture, domain, and state was thus part of the construction 
of the modern state itself. 

The polysemy of early modern Japanese has two important im- 
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plications. First, the parallels between early modern Japanese and 
early modern European political discourse suggest that the “states 
within states” phenomenon was a political formation common to 
Europe and Japan, not some dysfunction of the state-building pro- 
cess unique to Japan. Second, the polysemy of Tokugawa discourse 
makes clarity in translation a problematic virtue. However vexing 
the ambiguities of “country,” to translate kuni as a province, a do- 
main, or a country, depending on context, is to translate Tokugawa 
thought into modern, post-Restoration thought. Although the result 
is increased clarity, this is a dubious virtue, since this lack of clarity 
was a salient aspect of Tokugawa political texts. In clarifying Toku- 
gawa political language we run the risk of obscuring the complexi- 
ties of the early modern political order. More seriously, the inter- 
jection of such “clarity” antedates the transformation of political 
language that accompanied the Meiji Restoration and treats the 
nation-state as an ontologically privileged institution, existing even 
in a world that had no words to describe it. That large domains 
called themselves “states” does not, of course, mean that they were 
states in the modern sense. But to translate kokka as state only 
when it refers to the shogunate is, in effect, to impose a modern the- 
ory of sovereignty on Tokugawa thought. The danger here is that 
we will find evidence of state-building because we have put it there 
through our process of translation. 


Language and Sovereignty 


A close examination of early modern political language suggests a 
need to reexamine the bases of daimyo authority. Daimyo and their 
retainers employed a broad battery of arguments and rhetorical 
strategies to defend their interests. At root, these various arguments 
can be traced to three coincident sources of legitimacy: feudal au- 
thority, patrimonial authority, and suzerain authority. 

Feudal authority was once seen as the primary source of legiti- 
macy in the Tokugawa polity; hence George Sansom’s characteriza- 
tion of the early modern order as “centralized feudalism.”* I use 
“feudalism” here in a limited sense to refer to the personal compact 
between lord and vassal. The feudal bond was created when a vas- 
sal swore loyal service to a superior lord in return for an investiture. 
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Feudal authority was thus quasi-contractual. As Kitajima Masamoto 
has observed, the lord-vassal relationship was mediated by the ex- 
change of land, and the retainer’s sense of obligation to his lord was 
contingent on this exchange. This contractual aspect of the feudal 
bond was balanced by the Tokugawa-era emphasis on absolute loy- 
alty and honor. Retainers who did not manifest unswerving loyalty 
and devotion were unworthy of their lord’s protection. Samurai who 
did not defend their honor were similarly unworthy of service to 
their lord. This tension between the contractual and absolute aspect 
of the feudal bond was a persistent tension in Tokugawa thought.** 

Feudal authority touched all samurai. Daimyo were invested by 
the shogun, and their authority over their domains stemmed partly 
from shogunal authority. Daimyo, in turn, invested their own samu- 
rai and demanded oaths of loyalty. These ties of vassalage also 
linked daimyo to the emperor, who, in theory, designated the sho- 
gun. Most daimyo oaths were simple vows of loyalty, based on the 
three-article oath originally demanded by Ieyasu. When Tsugaru 
Nobuaki of Hirosaki swore fidelity to the new shogun Ienari in 
1787, he vowed to obey strictly all shogunal laws, to keep his house 
from wickedness, and to serve his lord with diligence. Failure to ful- 
fill this oath warranted “all the divine retribution of Bonten [Skt. 
Brahma], Taishaku [Skt. Shakra devanam Indra], the Four Heavenly 
Kings, and the gods of the 60 provinces of Japan, especially the 
gongen of Izu and Hakone, the daimyojin of Mishima, the bodhi- 
sattva Hachiman, and Tenman Jizai Tenjin and their disciples.”* 
Nobuaki signed his oath in blood before the assembled shogunal el- 
ders (r6ji). Daimyo demanded similar oaths from their high retain- 
ers. The domain elders (karé) of Takasaki domain, for example, as- 
sembled in the castle and swore in blood to obey all laws and edicts 
of the kdgi, to serve their lord above all others and in all things, and 
to carry out all his instructions without question or demur. The clos- 
ing oath before the gods was identical to that demanded of daimyo 
by the shogun.* 

The feudal bond between daimyo and shogun both created and 
conveyed authority. The ritual of blood oaths can be seen as repro- 
ducing authority as well as representing it: in drawing their own 
blood to proclaim their obedience, daimyo helped to create the au- 
thority they served. Similarly, the invocation of a wide panoply of 
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deities gave the feudal bond a weight greater than the de facto mili- 
tary might of either party. Having enhanced shogunal authority, dai- 
myo then had their holdings legitimized by it. The investitures of 
each daimyo house were confirmed by a vermilion seal on a certifi- 
cate of investiture, which specified the location and extent of the 
holding. 

The salient characteristic of feudal authority was its personal na- 
ture. It bound a single vassal to a single lord, not one institution to 
another.*” Accordingly, feudal authority did not give the shogunate 
suzerainty over commoners outside its own holdings. The shogun 
was the daimyo’s lord, not the lord of the daimyo’s commoners. The 
feudal character of the shogun-daimyo bond is revealed in the orig- 
inal “Laws Governing the Military Houses” of 1615. The laws de- 
lineated acceptable daimyo conduct and established the authority of 
the shogunate in several key areas. Daimyo were not to arrange 
marriages without shogunal approval, enter into private alliances, 
or make modifications to their castles. Daimyo were also instructed 
on the rule of their domains, but these passages were largely horta- 
tory. The thirteenth and final article, for example, instructed “coun- 
try lords” [kokushu] to “select officials with a capacity for public 
administration [seimu].” While this edict suggested some shogunal 
oversight of domain affairs, it also confirmed the right of lords to 
select their own officials.** 

As guarantor of the daimyo holding, the shogun reserved the au- 
thority to reduce or seize the investiture of a daimyo who violated 
these edicts. But because feudal authority focused on personal ties, 
feudal sanctions were directed predominantly toward personal con- 
duct. During the first half-century of Tokugawa rule, the shogunate 
reduced or eliminated the investitures of scores of daimyo. Between 
1600 and 1650 the shogunate seized over twelve million koku in 
over 130 incidents of attainder. The most common cause for seizure 
was the death of the daimyo: this accounted for nearly half of all 
attainders before 1650. Death dissolved the feudal bond, and the 
shogun could legitimately reject a daimyo’s designated heir. Such 
seizures made heritability conditional, even for large, established 
daimyo. The other focus of attainders was the daimyo’s conduct to- 
ward the shogun. Roughly one-third of attainders resulted from 
rudeness, “madness,” tardiness in attending the shogun, or similar 
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personal actions by the daimyo. Attainder was rarely used to punish 
a daimyo for incompetent rule or for violations of administrative 
procedures. Philip Brown has calculated that administrative issues 
accounted for a maximum of 12 percent of attainders between 1601 
and 1760. A stricter definition of administrative failure would put 
the rate as low as 3 percent.*? Feudal authority thus required loy- 
alty, propriety, and general competence, rather than any strict ad- 
herence to an administrative code. 

The feudal principle that death dissolved the bond between lord 
and vassal was counterbalanced by the patrimonial principle that in- 
vestitures were heritable. Within the framework of patrimonial au- 
thority, an investiture was part of a family’s patrimony and was 
transmitted from patriarch to patriarch across generations. Thus, 
while feudal authority linked two individuals until death, patrimo- 
nial authority made the feudal link a bond between houses across 
generations. Patrimonial authority was rooted in the ie, or Japanese 
family system. The ie system was characterized by what social sci- 
entists have termed “stem-linearity” or “stem succession.” The head 
of an ie could be succeeded only by a single heir, either natural or 
adopted. Even when a family had more than one heir, the headship 
of the ie was not partible: the lesser inheritor established a separate, 
“branch” ie. Unlike a specific household, an ie was understood to 
exist as a singular, corporate unit across time. The task of each gen- 
eration was successfully to sustain the ie and then cede it to the fol- 
lowing generation. Although much of the solidarity of an ie stemmed 
from kinship ties, the survival of the ie was more important than 
kinship. Succession through adoption rarely diminished the legiti- 
macy of an ie.°° 

Mizubayashi Takeshi has developed an important discussion of 
the political implications of the ie system. He argues that the de- 
centralization of the Tokugawa order was rooted in the strength of 
the ie, not the weakness of central power. The most important po- 
litical manifestation of the ie was the warrior household, wherein 
the warrior’s investiture, with its attendant rights and privileges, was 
the family patrimony. The body politic consisted of a hierarchy of 
warrior ie: the shogun invested daimyo, who in turn subinfeudated 
vassals. Although the autonomy of these warrior ie was drastically 
reduced during the seventeenth century, the shogunate continued to 
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honor the financial and legal autonomy of the daimyo. Indeed, it 
was the daimyo who were most effective in redefining their vassals 
as subordinate members of their own ie rather than independent ie 
heads. Thus, despite the supremacy of the shogunal house, shogu- 
nal power was constantly mediated through the authority of other 
daimyo ie. The notion of the ie is particularly important because it 
can be linked readily with other terms of Tokugawa political lan- 
guage: a “state” (kokka) is the ie of a kuni (country). This sense of 
kokka is thus semantically and logically linked with Mizubayashi’s 
notion of a “compound state” (fukugo kokka), wherein the large 
daimyo domains existed as small countries (shokoku). 

The concept of ie, Mizubayashi observes, permeated early mod- 
ern Japanese society, governing the management of farmer and mer- 
chant households, as well as religious orders. In True Pure Land 
Buddhism, for example, the headship of a temple was commonly 
treated as the patrimony of an ie. The eldest son succeeded his fa- 
ther as head priest, whereas younger sons held lesser positions in 
the temple complex. There are thus distinct parallels between the ie 
and the idea of Herrschaft in early modern Europe. Much as the 
concept of Herrschaft, or lordship, served to bind different Lander 
together in an imperial union, ie, linked through ties of vassalage, 
constituted a compound state. More broadly, Herrschaft, like ie, le- 
gitimized authority across class lines. Both concepts served to sub- 
stantiate the authority of the father in a peasant household as well as 
the legal autonomy of a noble house.*! 

The vassal household held a potentially contradictory position 
with the daimyo’s ie. The rights and privileges of each warrior house 
constituted an ie and were thus legitimized by patrimonial authority. 
This principle allowed retainers to resist reforms, such as the stan- 
dardization of tax collection or limits on corvée, that challenged 
their established perquisites. The autonomy of vassal ie, however, 
could be challenged by subsuming vassal houses within the daimyo 
house. This process reconstructed the vassal ie as a subordinate unit 
of the daimyo ie and made the survival of the daimyo house the 
paramount concern for both lord and vassal. Because the head of an 
ie could direct family members in the broader interest of the ie, the 
daimyo, as patriarch to his vassals, could bind them to rules of con- 
duct and strip them of traditional autonomy. Patrimonial authority 
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thus encompassed a tension between independent vassal ie, bound 
to their lord by a feudal pledge, and subsumed vassal ie, bound to 
their lord as members of his house. 

Kasaya Kazuhiko has taken this tension as a defining quality of 
early modern politics. According to Kasaya, the early modern era 
was characterized not by the diminution of independent, patrimo- 
nial rights but by their transformation. In the Warring States era, 
samurai had broad, independent authority over their holdings. Their 
patrimonial authority (which Kasaya calls their mochibun, or hold- 
ing) gave them broad latitude in defending their interests: to increase 
or defend their territory, they could declare war, conclude peace, and 
arrange alliances. In the early modern structure these powers were 
eliminated. Daimyo stripped their vassals of their rights to indepen- 
dent military action and made them subordinate to daimyo law. The 
shogunate exercised similar authority over daimyo. Kasaya insists, 
however, that we also look at what retainers gained when these au- 
tonomous powers were lost. As agents in a daimyo’s government, 
retainers gained the power to affect the decisions of a larger political 
structure. Instead of raising an army to advance their interests, pow- 
erful warrior families could use their hereditary positions in the do- 
main government regularly and systematically to influence policy. 
Kasaya notes how in early modern politics, dictatorial lords were 
vastly outnumbered by consultative lords: daimyo and shoguns who 
relied on the counsel of their retainers. Daimyo were rarely auto- 
cratic, he argues, because early modern politics was based on pat- 
rimonial authority. Daimyo respected the patrimonial rights of their 
vassals by consulting with them on major issues. The pervasiveness 
of consultative decision-making and the scarcity of daimyo autoc- 
racy reflect the continued power of subordinate warriors.*? 

The subsumption of a samurai’s patrimony into the broader dai- 
myo ie had a transformative effect on political practice. Because a 
warrior’s ie was only as vital as the broader state structure of which 
it was a part, the preservation of patrimony became enmeshed with 
loyal service to the state. Effective service as a domain official be- 
came a part of defending and increasing one’s patrimony. Kasaya 
has thus pointed to a “bureaucratic” tendency in the patrimonial 
system. If a lord acted against the best interest of his house or chal- 
lenged the administrative traditions of the domain, a retainer could 
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legitimately oppose him. Loyalty to the institution of the daimyo 
“house” took precedence over personal loyalty to the daimyo. 

This aspect of Tokugawa tradition should not be overstated. 
Tokugawa-era administrative structures were not Weberian bureau- 
cracies. Even when tightly bound by government regulations, samu- 
rai administrators were as concerned with rank and status as with 
the exercise of instrumental rationality. Further, administrative po- 
sitions were heritable, thus making early modern administrative 
structures more Gemeinschaft than Gesellschaft. But Kasaya’s no- 
tion of bureaucracy points to another essential tension within patri- 
monial authority: vassals owed service both to their own “houses” 
and to the “house” of their lord.** 

Feudal and patrimonial authority coexisted with a third source of 
daimyo authority, which I call suzerain authority: the autonomy of 
country daimyo in civil affairs. Suzerain authority had its roots in 
the independent political authority of Warring States—era daimyo. 
Sengoku daimyo based their rule on their ability to bring tranquility 
and order to their holdings. They brought peace to their realms by 
stopping feuds among their retainers and repelling invaders. This, 
in turn, justified their expanded authority over commoners: sengoku 
daimyo claimed independent fiscal authority, conducted cadastral 
surveys, and regulated commerce and currency. Such daimyo de- 
scribed themselves as kogi based on their ability to bring peace to 
the lands they ruled (ando) and to succor the people (kokumin) of 
their states (Rokka).*> 

The early Tokugawa shoguns greatly restricted the ambit of dai- 
myo autonomy, but the traditions of daimyo suzerainty remained an 
important part of the early modern political system. In the rhetoric 
of the great domains, the daimyo were lords invested by heaven 
with “countries” and obligated to succor their “people.” The in- 
vestiture was itself evidence of the lord’s virtue, but it also de- 
manded virtuous and sage conduct. From the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, suzerain authority drew largely on neo-Confucian conceptions 
of rulership. Daimyo were thus expected to manifest jinsei, or 
“benevolent rule.” The concept of jinsei called for a wise and virtu- 
ous ruler dedicated to the promotion of the people’s welfare. Like 
much of Tokugawa thought, the concept of suzerain authority was 
syncretic and also incorporated Buddhist elements. Daimyo were ex- 
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pected to treat their subjects with “compassion” or “mercy,” thus 
manifesting Buddhist virtues.°° Suzerain authority assumed an equiv- 
alence of daimyo and shogun. Both were lords entrusted by a higher 
power with the responsibility to bring peace and prosperity to their 
people. “The realm [tenka] is the realm of heaven, not the realm of 
any one man,” wrote Sakai Tadayuki, daimyo of Obama. “Hence 
even what is held by the shogun, much less what is held by the 
lords, is held in trust.”*7 

A critical issue was the role of the shogun in conveying this “heav- 
enly mandate” to the daimyo: was the shogun an independent agent 
or merely a middleman? Ikeda Mitsumasa, the daimyo of Okayama, 
saw the shogunate as an autonomous authority. “The shogun,” he 
observed, “receives his authority over the people of Japan as a trust 
from heaven. The daimyo receives authority over the people as a 
trust from the shogun. The daimyo’s councillors and retainers should 
aid the daimyo in bringing peace and harmony to the people.” In 
1657, he reminded his district magistrates of the threat of shogunal 
intervention: “If we rule carelessly, and govern so that there are peo- 
ple who are starving and cold or so that parts of the province are 
depopulated, then we shall not escape confiscation of the domain 
by his majesty.”°* Although Ikeda clearly subordinated himself to 
the shogun, he was not a disinterested observer. He held advisory 
privileges with the shogun Iemitsu and was related to the Tokugawa 
house: his mother had been adopted by the shogun Hidetada and 
his wife was a niece of Iemitsu.°? Daimyo without such strong links 
with the shogunate were less inclined to subordinate themselves to 
shogunal intercession. Kuroda Nagamasa, for example, had been a 
Tokugawa ally at the battle of Sekigahara and praised the shogun 
in his will as a leader peerless in both war and peace. Nagamasa, 
however, did not mention the shogun when instructing his heirs on 
managing the domain. Instead, his instructions implied that the dai- 
myo was responsible largely to heaven. “If your descendants should 
carry on our spirit, strictly obeying the law, practicing frugality and 
prudence, ruling the people with humanity and virtue, perfecting 
government [seido o tadashiku] and keeping the customs of our 
house gallant and upright, all the world [tenka] will hear of the hu- 
manity and virtue of our house and will submit [to our rule] in great 
numbers.” A failure to rule in this fashion would result in “heaven’s 
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punishment” and the loss of the “state” and “country.”® In a simi- 
lar fashion, Tod6 Takatora, daimyo of Tsu, wrote, “As our precious 
country is something entrusted to us, we cannot be negligent in any 
way.” Takatora skillfully left unanswered the question of who or 
what had entrusted Tsu to the Todo.*! 

In ignoring the role of the shogunate, apologists for daimyo au- 
thority were adopting a strategy parallel to that of shogunal apolo- 
gists. In his essays on shogunal legitimacy, for example, Arai Haku- 
seki did not denigrate the emperor. Instead, he noted that Tokugawa 
Ieyasu had brought peace to Japan after a period of chaos and had 
received heaven’s mandate. Hakuseki implied that the imperial 
house had lost heaven’s mandate through incompetence and thus 
could not be superior to the shogunate. Hakuseki thus cast the 
shogunate as Japan’s supreme ruler without directly challenging the 
emperor system. In a similar vein, apologists for daimyo authority 
did not deny that heaven’s mandate passed through the shogunate. 
Yet, in neglecting to explore this process, they made the shogunate’s 
role incidental rather than critical. 

Defenders of daimyo autonomy were careful not to attack the 
shogunate, much as Hakuseki was loath to attack the emperor di- 
rectly. Yet a close reading of domain laws suggests that daimyo and 
their advisers had reservations about the ambit of shogunal author- 
ity. In the early 1600s, for example, Yonezawa repeatedly ordered 
retainers accompanying the daimyo to Edo strictly to obey shogu- 
nal laws. Apparently, Yonezawa legal authorities thought that 
shogunal laws applied outside Yonezawa. But the situation inside 
Yonezawa remained less clear. There is no edict in the collected do- 
main laws that explicitly commands retainers to obey shogunal laws 
when in Yonezawa. Instead, the orders to retainers in Yonezawa en- 
join them from publicly criticizing shogunal edicts. The difference 
here is telling. Outside Yonezawa the shogunate was both powerful 
and legitimate. Inside Yonezawa, however, the domain recognized 
the shogunate’s power more than its legitimacy. Thus, the domain 
prohibited open disregard for the shogunate, rather than disregard 
itself. Although the domain often relayed shogunal orders, it explic- 
itly interposed itself between the shogun and its retainers.® By im- 
plication, shogunal orders did not apply unless the daimyo conveyed 
them to his people. 
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Suzerain, patrimonial, and feudal authority often served as com- 
plementary rather than oppositional doctrines. The most effective 
daimyo brought all three forms of authority to bear on political 
challenges. Uesugi Harunori, for example, defined himself as both 
a servant of his patrimony and a feudal lord. In 1769, when the 
shogunate ordered Harunori to repair the Western enceinte of Edo 
castle (Nishinomaru), he appeared, head bowed, before his retainers 
to justify yet another reduction in their meager stipends. 


At present the state is in dire financial straits. Thus, as the people and the 
noble house of Uesugi are approaching ruin, it is a time for utmost loyalty 
and for the strength of hundreds of thousands of people to be applied to 
restoring our noble house. In principle there can be no lord where there are 
no people, and reflecting upon this I humbly ask for your loyal service to 
our family name. . . . lin no way ask loyal service to the single man before 
you, but ask you to consider the great kindness that you have received from 
generations past. With lord and vassal bringing to bear a resolution to die, 
and with all exhausting their spirits and supporting our family name, we 
will receive the strength of 100,000 people and the Western enceinte [re- 
pairs] will be completed with ease. 


As in his epistle to Norihiro, Harunori emphasized service to the 
“state” over service to the lord. Retainers were bound to support 
the domain because their ancestors had received benefits from 
Harunori’s (adopted) ancestors. This obligation was a patrimonial 
transformation of a quasi-contractual feudal tie: the original feudal 
bond between lord and vassal now linked their descendants as well. 
But Harunori also appealed to a broader sense of state and subject. 
Since the fortunes of the Uesugi house (oie, gomydji) and the peo- 
ple were linked, Harunori saw himself, his retainers, and his com- 
moners, the “100,000 people,” united in serving the Uesugi house. 
Harunori thus depicted himself not as a lord reducing his vassals’ 
income but as fellow servant of the “state” of Yonezawa. 

At the same time, Harunori’s rhetoric renewed the feudal bond. 
By appearing directly before his retainers and speaking of their 
shared goal, Harunori invoked the personal tie between lord and 
vassal. By disavowing any personal claim to his retainers’ allegiance, 
Harunori made himself all the more worthy of such allegiance. In- 
deed, his reference to “lord and vassal bringing to bear a resolution 
to die” invokes the imagery of warfare for a budgetary problem. 
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While developing the institutional, patrimonial authority of the Ue- 
sugi house, Harunori also made full use of his personal claim as a 
warlord on the allegiance of his samurai. Takenomata Masatsuna, 
who helped shape Harunori’s public persona, described this aspect 
of Harunori as the “lord of compassion” (nasake no nushi), in con- 
trast to a “lord of obligation” (on no nushi). Although Harunori re- 
lied on the obligation of vassals to repay their stipends through loyal 
service, he also cultivated a sentiment wherein a sense of duty “per- 
meated the bodies and filled the hearts of vassals so that they gave 
their lives for their lord.” Takenomata observed that unlike daimyo 
who ruled through intimidation and thus alienated their retainers, 
Harunori was able to inspire his retainers and subjects to serve the 
domain.*” 

Ideally, suzerain, patrimonial, and feudal authority all reinforced 
a daimyo’s obligations to the shogun. Feudal authority emphasized 
the daimyo’s obligation to serve the shogun loyally. Patrimonial au- 
thority stressed the lord’s obligation to safeguard the domain as his 
family’s patrimony. Suzerain authority emphasized a lord’s obliga- 
tion to bring peace and prosperity to his people through a mastery 
of civil affairs. Sound and sage rule often fulfilled all these obliga- 
tions. A lord whose domain was peaceful and prosperous was both 
a worthy recipient of heaven’s mandate and a diligent custodian of 
his family’s patrimony. Unless he displayed a contempt for shogu- 
nal regulation, he was also a loyal retainer. When a lord’s obliga- 
tions to “heaven” and the shogun coincided, a daimyo who brought 
peace and prosperity to his realm was also serving his lord, the 
shogun. 

The situation was more complicated when shogunal authority 
was seen as injurious to the domain. In such cases retainers under- 
stood suzerain authority as justifying opposition to shogunal con- 
trol. When the shogunate ordered Tokushima to disband an indigo 
trading center in 1767, the domain elected to oppose the decision. In 
light of the shogunate’s power, however, the domain did not appeal 
the decision but feigned compliance while covertly continuing the 
existing policy under a new name. This tactic was justified by the 
de facto weakness of the shogunate and the de jure authority of the 
daimyo. “Although the shogunate [k6gi] has issued a ruling, they 
have not investigated the details of the situation,” wrote a key 
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Tokushima retainer, “and it would be difficult for the shogunate to 
investigate all the districts of our state [gokokka].” As an economic 
matter, moreover, the issue was legitimately beyond shogunal au- 
thority: “Because this is a matter for the lord of our country,” wrote 
the retainer, “I believe that the shogunate’s decision can be taken 
lightly.” 

Tensions between suzerain, patrimonial, and feudal authority also 
played out within domains. While feudal ties demanded absolute 
loyalty to one’s lord, suzerain and patrimonial authority demanded 
obedience to the “state,” a more abstract entity. Retainers could 
thus challenge their daimyo based on the traditions of the daimyo’s 
house or the needs of the “people.” In extreme circumstances, re- 
tainers forced their daimyo to retire in favor of a more satisfactory 
heir. In each of the three domains to be examined, retainers drove 
their daimyo into retirement after prolonged disputes over domain 
policy. Such disputes commonly hinged on the opposition of feudal, 
patrimonial, and suzerain obligations. Reformers in Yonezawa, for 
example, challenged the daimyo Uesugi Shigesada based on his fail- 
ure to succor his subjects. Shigesada yielded to pressure and retired 
in favor of his heir, Uesugi Harunori.* 

Early modern politics thus involved both multiple sites of power 
and multiple sources of legitimacy. Domain administrators engaged 
issues of political economy in a complex web of conflicting ideolo- 
gies and interests. The challenges of demography and commercial- 
ization often cut across multiple spheres of interest and authority. 
Reduced stipends, for example, served the interests of the “state” 
but not the patrimonial interests of the retainer. A dissolute daimyo 
could command the personal, feudal loyalty of his retainers, but not 
their loyalty to the “state,” since his actions undermined the patri- 
mony of his own house and those of his retainers. For domain 
statesmen, the key to politics lay in confronting the challenges of a 
changing political economy without precipitating the overt collision 
of interests and authorities. The most heated and volatile conflicts 
emerged when this proved impossible. Then the plural ideologies of 
Tokugawa rule supported a pluralism of dissent. 


2 


The Nerves of the State 


The Political Economy of Daimyo Rule 


Financial means are the nerves of the state. 
—Jean Bodin 


Feudal, patrimonial, and suzerain authority formed the struc- 
tural framework of political action in the early modern era. Em- 
powered by this syncretic authority, domains intervened actively and 
aggressively in the daily lives of their subjects. Domains sought to 
restrict the religious practices of their subjects, legislate their sexu- 
ality, control their access to and use of technology, monitor their lan- 
guage and literature, and regulate their footwear and hair styles. 

The essential bond between state and subject was economic: all 
domains taxed commoners to support samurai. Indeed, the author- 
ity to extract surplus from commoners was a defining quality of 
warrior patrimony, and hence a defining quality of the daimyo do- 
main. This economic interaction often proved the impetus for 
broader interventions into peasant life. Indeed, domains became 
concerned with commoner behavior whenever it affected the ability 
or willingness of commoners to remit taxes. Daimyo concerns over 
the immorality of infanticide, for example, were at least partly 
grounded in its perceived threat to the size of the tax-paying popu- 
lation. Bookshelves, tile roofs, cotton undergarments, and other 
“luxuries” were condemned or forbidden as “indulgent” because 
they consumed income that might have gone to the government. 

Because taking from peasants to support samurai constituted one 
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of the key functions of early modern government, politics was dri- 
ven by the clash between two sets of interests. As Ogya Sorai la- 
mented, farmers knew their government only as something that 
took away taxes, while samurai thought of peasants largely as a 
source of income. Much of early modern statecraft involved balanc- 
ing these conflicting goals: samurai demands for income versus com- 
moner opposition to taxation. The daimyo and his elite retainers 
made formal policy, of course, but policy was ultimately determined 
by the need to balance samurai and commoner interests. 

Although nominally powerless, peasants exerted considerable sway 
over domain policy. Because the rhetoric of daimyo rule required 
lords to manifest “mercy” and “benevolence,” peasants could op- 
pose taxation through suzerain authority.' Under suzerain authority, 
legitimate rule required benevolence. The ultimate popular check on 
revenue extraction was, of course, rebellion, but determined farmers 
could force domains to change economic policy without resorting to 
violent confrontation. In 1760, for example, Yonezawa announced 
plans to extend its monopsony on flax to the H6jé district, a region 
that had traditionally been exempted. The affected farmers blocked 
the plan. Over 350 farmers signed a petition opposing the monop- 
sony, threatening to destroy the crop rather than sell it to the domain 
at a loss: “We request that by his lordship’s benevolence we might 
continue as farmers [hyakusho uchitsuzuki], but if this is not granted 
we will dig up [our] flax by the roots.”* The government canceled 
the plan. The specter of popular opposition was often as effective as 
the actual event. Arguing against a series of proposed levies, a Toku- 
shima retainer cited the threat of peasant resistance: “[These re- 
forms] will definitely be painful to those below. . . . [B]ecause they 
are unlikely to submit, I am extremely concerned that there may even 
be conspiratorial actions.” 

Although peasant rebellion did not shake the foundations of dai- 
myo rule, it did intimidate samurai administrators. The officials held 
responsible for a disturbance were often stripped of office, rank, and 
stipend. The impact of peasant protest was magnified by the faction- 
alism of domain politics. Samurai officeholders could assume that ri- 
vals, eager to advance their own careers, would portray even small 
disturbances as evidence of dereliction of duty. This fear made peas- 
ant protest an ever present factor in determining government policy. 
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Less forceful checks on the domain’s power included what James 
Scott has termed the “weapons of the weak”: dissembling, evasion, 
and fraud.4 Domains often worked with antiquated cadastral sur- 
veys, which neglected vast areas of reclaimed and improved land. 
Domains were also unable to rid their tax systems of corruption, 
and tax surveys designed to compensate for harvest shortfalls (Revi) 
became a ready opportunity for tax evasion. A 1785 decree from 
the Hirosaki domain elders (kar6) to the district magistrates (kori 
bugyo) reflected this dilemma: 


Two years ago there was a great harvest failure, and last autumn it was or- 
dered that the intendants [daikan] conduct a tax-abatement survey, but 
have our subjects responded to our compassion? Although the reduction of 
taxes for crop losses is done entirely for the sake of the farmers, last year 
was extremely disadvantageous for the treasury. ... This year things have 
been worrisome since the spring, [but] there is great variation in harvest 
conditions. Although appeals have, of course, increased since the recent ty- 
phoon, we have heard reports that do not ring true. Accordingly, if the tax- 
remission survey is not conducted with the utmost care and precision, it will 
inflict a loss on the treasury.° 


The elders, of course, protested too much: tax abatements were of- 
ten necessary to insure the survival of poorer farmers. The machi- 
nations of village officials nevertheless meant that most domains 
were unable to offer essential tax relief without creating attendant 
opportunities for fraud. 

Samurai demands on peasants were based on both patrimonial 
and feudal authority. An invested retainer’s income was his patri- 
mony, and he thus had the right either to secure it from the peas- 
antry or to receive its equivalent in compensation from his lord. 
Warrior claims on usufruct were also supported by feudal bonds. A 
retainer’s investiture was granted in return for loyal service, and this 
exchange carried contractual overtones. If a lord failed to provide a 
loyal retainer with the usufruct of his fief, then the lord stood in vi- 
olation of an implicit trust. These reciprocal commitments of obe- 
dience and usufruct legitimized a daimyo’s “country” as well as a 
foot soldier’s daily allowance. 

Because samurai controlled the machinery of government, their 
demands for income were commonly expressed in the form of higher 
taxes. The lower levels of the samurai estate, however, were capable 
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of considerable violence in pursuit of their interests. In 1755, for ex- 
ample, several Yonezawa samurai responded to years of stipend cuts 
by leading a band of peasants in revolt. The rebels attacked mer- 
chants they suspected of hoarding rice and distributed it among the 
mob. Hirosaki faced widespread samurai lawlessness when it sought 
to resettle samurai in the countryside and cut their stipends. Rather 
than farm, as the domain had hoped, the retainers coerced food and 
labor from local commoners: samurai lawlessness forced the cancel- 
lation of the project. Elite retainers were more circumspect in their 
opposition but equally protective of their privileges. Daimyo who 
challenged the perquisites and income of the domain elite were likely 
to find themselves forced into retirement and replaced with a more 
pliant heir. 

Both commoner and samurai resistance had a quantitative di- 
mension. All else being equal, samurai were most satisfied with 
larger stipends and commoners with lower taxes. A critical compo- 
nent of early modern statecraft lay in finding a quantitative balance 
between these two forces. In essence, domain administrators sought 
to find the combination of taxes and stipends that produced the 
least destabilizing mix of opposition. The equilibrium point be- 
tween taxes and stipends was affected by two key socioeconomic 
forces. First, taxes tended to rise with economic output per com- 
moner. Domains, not surprisingly, took more as their commoners 
produced more. We might think of increases in commoner output 
as increases in the supply of taxes. Second, taxes rose as the number 
of retainers per commoner increased. As the numbers of retainers 
rose, so did the level of taxation needed to maintain even minimal 
stipends. Increases in the number of retainers thus increased the de- 
mand for taxes. These processes are shown graphically in Figures 1 
through 4. These graphs compare taxes, output, and demography 
in 237 domains using data compiled by the Meiji government. Two 
clear patterns emerge. First, domains with more productive com- 
moners collected more in revenue per commoner. Second, domains 
with more retainers per commoner collected more in revenue per 
commoner. 

Ideally we would run cross-sectional correlations for earlier de- 
cades and time-series analyses of individual domains across time, 
but the Tokugawa-era data are too fragmentary to support these 


Figure 1. Scatterplot of Output and Taxation for Domains (linear scale) 


NOTE: Output and taxation are in koku. For regression analysis and data sources, see 
the Appendix. 
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Figure 2. Scatterplot of Output and Taxation for Domains (logarithmic 
scale) 


NOTE: Output and taxation are in koku. For regression analysis and data sources, see the 
Appendix. 
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Figure 3. Scatterplot of Population Ratio and Taxation for Domains 
(linear scale) 


NOTE: Taxation is in koku. For regression analysis and data sources, see the Appendix. 
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Figure 4. Scatterplot of Population Ratio and Taxation for Domains 
(logarithmic scale) 


NOTE: Taxation is in koku. For regression analysis and data sources, see the Appendix. 
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calculations. Qualitative data, however, suggest that the correlations 
shown in Figures 1 through 4 did not suddenly appear in the 1860s. 
These correlations were a structural component of early modern po- 
litical economy and existed in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Further, these correlations held not only between domains 
but within domains over time. Officials in Yonezawa and Hirosaki, 
for example, were acutely aware that proportionally large retainer 
populations mandated high taxes. Administrators in Tokushima 
were interested in indigo prices because they affected the ability of 
commoners to remit taxes. 

The correlations between output, demography, and taxation were 
axes of political and ideological conflict. Increases in commoner out- 
put, for example, were usually related to either protoindustrializa- 
tion or commercialization. This meant that more profitable eco- 
nomic activities were also more directly tied to regional or national 
markets. Increases in economic output thus presented domains with 
increased revenue opportunities, but they also required that do- 
mains adapt to market forces. Increased demographic pressure also 
had a political and ideological aspect: the burden of a large samurai 
class prompted administrators in both Yonezawa and Hirosaki to 
reexamine the nature of samurai service. When faced with a choice 
between exorbitant taxes and meager stipends, domains were com- 
pelled to legitimize reductions in samurai emoluments. In response, 
Yonezawa portrayed samurai by-employments as opportunities for 
samurai to serve the “state,” while Hirosaki represented samurai re- 
settlement as a program of spiritual rejuvenation. Both programs, 
of course, served to reduce samurai demands on the domain fisc by 
promoting outside sources of income. 

These policies also highlight the dialectic interaction between so- 
cioeconomic forces and domain policy. In Yonezawa and Hirosaki 
policy was shaped by the onerous burden of a large samurai class. 
But demography was not purely an objective phenomenon. When 
Yonezawa declared that retainer by-employments were not shameful 
but laudable, it made samurai more like commoners. What made 
retainers different from commoners was politics, not biology. Do- 
main policy was thus both a cause and a result of socioeconomic 
forces. 
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Sources of Revenue 


An analysis of the interplay between the resistance of common- 
ers and demands of the samurai requires a discussion of domain in- 
come. Agricultural sources dominated the revenue of Tokugawa do- 
mains. The largest single source of revenue was usually nengu, or 
tribute, a kind of agricultural tax levied on the annual harvest. Even 
in regions with highly developed commercial and nonagricultural 
sectors, direct levies on commodity production rarely exceeded in- 
come from nengu. Although historians sometimes speak of a nengu 
“rate,” the proportion of crop taken as tax often varied both among 
and within villages. In 1639, for example, Yonezawa standardized 
the tax rate at 48 percent in four districts and at 41 percent in the 
remaining two. This standardization, however, did not involve set- 
ting the rate in each village at either 48 percent or 41 percent but 
adjusting the rates so that the district averages corresponded to the 
correct percentage. This practice of adjusting rates was called nara- 
shimen, literally “average rate.” The domain abandoned the system 
in 1655, in part because arbitrary rate adjustments proved onerous 
to farmers.® As a result, the tax rate varied widely by village. An 
1827 survey of the rural economy recorded statutory rates ranging 
from a low of 6 percent in the tiny village of Toinozawa and a high 
of 55.9 percent in Kuwayama: the domain-wide weighted average 
was 27.1 percent.’ Such variations were not uncommon. In Toku- 
shima, for example, the most common tax rate was 40 percent, but 
records for Higai village show various parcels taxed at nine different 
rates ranging from 18 to 80 percent. The 40 percent rate was com- 
mon but in no way uniform.® 

Even statutory tax rates are a poor guide to the actual tax bur- 
den. Tax payments commonly involved converting rice into specie, 
or lesser food grains into rice. By skewing these conversion rates, a 
domain could raise taxes indirectly. The inaccuracy of cadastral sur- 
veys complicates the issue even further. Accurate land records were 
expensive to maintain, and the peasantry had a clear interest in ob- 
structing any attempts to update them. As a result, tax officials of- 
ten worked with surveys that they knew to be seriously inaccurate.’ 

Distribution of the village’s tax burden among the village fami- 
lies was handled by the headman (shoya) or other village officials. 
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Nengu was collected under two different systems, commonly known 
as the kemi system and the jOmen system. Under the kemi system 
every village was subject to annual assessment by a government of- 
ficial. The jomen system used fixed assessments, subject to reevalu- 
ation every five to ten years. The system allowed, however, for the 
investigation of requests for tax reduction due to poor harvests. The 
kemi system was widespread in the early Tokugawa era but was re- 
placed by the jémen system in many domains during the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries.'° 

Japanese historians have taken the transition from the kemi to the 
jOmen system as a major development in early modern political 
economy. Because it extracted all grain that might result from in- 
creased yields, the kemi system has been seen as a powerful disin- 
centive to increasing farm productivity. The annual assessments re- 
quired under the kei system were also associated with a high level 
of corruption and extortion by local tax assessors. By contrast, un- 
der the jomen system assessments were made less frequently, the ad- 
ministration of the system was more centralized, and peasants were 
allowed to keep a greater proportion of any increase. Both Marxist 
and neoclassical economic historians have treated the introduction 
of the j6men system as a turning point in Tokugawa political econ- 
omy, although for differing reasons. Neoclassicists stress how fixed 
assessments provided an incentive to increase yields and hence led 
to economic growth. Marxists, on the other hand, see the abolition 
of the Remi system as the first in a series of failed domain policies. 
They argue that the jOmen system was intended to maintain the 
small peasant class by reducing the tax burden, but instead it fur- 
thered commercialization and led to the appearance of wealthy 
peasant landlords and landless laborers."! 

The theoretical foundations of these arguments are clear, but in 
practice the kemi and jomen systems were far less distinct than ei- 
ther theory suggests. Even domains that never formally abandoned 
the kemi system often neglected to conduct annual surveys. Hiro- 
saki, for example, formally maintained the Remi system but con- 
ducted reassessments only after poor harvests.'? Because even the 
jomen system allowed for reductions in light of crises, the Hirosaki 
kemi system provided the same incentives to increase yields as the 
jOmen system. In practice both the kemi and jomen systems used 
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fixed assessments because most domains neglected to conduct sur- 
veys according to schedule. 

Apart from nengu, the Tokugawa tax system was one of bewil- 
dering complexity. During the tax reform of the 1870s, the Meiji 
government recorded some 2,000 different forms of levy. Agricul- 
tural taxes other than nengu were often known generically as 
komononari, but more specific names were used with little consis- 
tency from region to region. For analytical purposes these taxes can 
be grouped into three categories: taxes on usufruct, taxes on by- 
employments, and corvée. 

Taxes on usufruct were levied on such common resources as for- 
ests, woodlands, rivers, and oceans. Because the use of these re- 
sources was difficult to monitor, usufruct taxes tended to be levied 
by household. Charges on by-employments, ranging from fishing to 
moneylending, were levied either as flat charges or as percentage 
taxes. Corvée levies varied from onerous to trivial. Villages near the 
national highway system were subject to a corvée called sukego, 
which required villagers to provide porters for sankin kotai travel. 
In most of Japan, however, the corvée burden was incidental, save 
for occasional labor drafts linked to specific construction or riparian 
projects.'? 

As economic development increased the availability of wage labor, 
domains began to convert corvée levies into payments in cash or 
grain. The development of market networks provided a similar in- 
centive to convert levies on usufruct and by-employments into cash. 
Such levies often became indistinguishable from surcharges on nengu. 
In the early 1600s, for example, Yonezawa levied both corvée and a 
usufruct fee for gathering firewood on farm households, but these 
were later combined into a single charge of fifteen copper mon per 
household. In 1657, the domain decreed that land yielding 32 koku 
in taxes (mononari) would be equated with one household. This re- 
form effectively changed the firewood levy and corvée from separate 
taxes to a simple cash surcharge on the nengu payments. 

The traditional nengu system, which assessed only grain yield, 
was not designed to tax complex commercial networks, and com- 
mercialization has often been seen as inimical to the Tokugawa or- 
der. In much Japanese historical writing, domain financial problems 
stemmed from the inability of the domains to adapt to a peasant 
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commodity economy. Historians like Sasaki Junnosuke and Yama- 
guchi Keiji have argued that domains were predicated on a natural 
economy that centered on the production of food grains by small 
independent farmers (sh6n6 keiei). As the focus of economic activity 
shifted from food production for a local market to commodity pro- 
duction for a national market, domains became dependent on mer- 
chant intermediaries for revenue. This undermined government con- 
trol. Commercialization also served to polarize the farmers into 
wealthy landlords and tenants, undermining the domains’ agricul- 
tural base.'’ For Horie Hideichi, it was a “fundamental economic 
law” that “the development of a peasant commodity economy by 
small independent cultivators [honbyakusho keiei| intensified the 
fundamental contradictions of the economic structure of the Toku- 
gawa bakubhan system.” '° 

Other scholars have emphasized the different rates at which early 
modern domains were able to adapt to commercialization. In his in- 
fluential study Meiji ishin, for example, Toyama Shigeki argued that 
the ability to harness the energies of peasant commodity production 
was the deciding factor in the struggle between the bakufu and the 
great southwestern domains of Satsuma and Choshi.'” The most 
visible aspect of this adaptation to commerce was the development 
of domain-sanctioned guilds (Rabunakama) or commodity agencies 
(kokusan kaijo or sanbutsu kaijo). Such agencies emerged through- 
out Japan in the latter 1700s and 1800s.!8 

This emphasis on commerce is not without foundation. While the 
Marxian emphasis on the growing misery of the peasantry is empir- 
ically questionable, the market economy did increase peasant vul- 
nerability. The agricultural wage laborers of the nineteenth century 
did enjoy higher incomes than their serf-like predecessors (nago and 
genin) of the seventeenth century. But by custom, the seventeenth- 
century landlord shielded his workers from the most ruinous effects 
of harvest failures or market crises. The nineteenth-century em- 
ployer extended no such protection to his wage laborers. The va- 
garies of the market tended to polarize the village into borrowers 
and lenders, or landlords and tenants, thus dissolving village soli- 
darity.'? Peasant protest changed accordingly. Rather than submit a 
petition under the leadership of their village headman, peasants be- 
gan to attack their headmen and to protest government policy in in- 
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creasingly violent and direct fashion. This transformed peasant 
protest from a manageable, almost homeostatic, check on domain 
policy to a destabilizing threat.”° 

These broader social effects of the market economy troubled 
many late Tokugawa thinkers deeply. For domain administrators, 
however, the more imminent problem was adapting domain finances 
to this changing economy. Domains struggled continually to adapt 
their tax systems to commercial products and activities. Yonezawa 
domain revised its cadastral surveys to record a wide range of com- 
mercial products, including lacquer trees, flax, chrysanthemums, 
and silk. The government then either taxed or established monop- 
sony control over these products. Peasants were required to sell set 
volumes of flax to the domain at prices below market value. The 
system was formally a domain purchasing agency, although the do- 
main often did not pay for flax in cash but in credit against other 
nengu obligations.7! 

The direct taxation of commodities, however, proved far more 
complex than the taxation of food grains. A silent constraint on the 
taxation of commercial products was the ability of commoners to 
stop producing what the domain taxed. As the expansion of markets 
allowed farmers to grow crops for cash and buy what they did not 
grow, farmers became interested in crops for their market value, not 
their usefulness in daily life. Since taxes reduced profit margins, tax- 
ation reduced the incentive to grow a given crop. This phenomenon 
was not a major concern under the nengu system. Nengu was a tax 
on the productive capacity of the land, a factor for which there was 
no ready substitute.?” But while farmers could not avoid nengu they 
could easily avoid taxes on any particular commercial crop by 
switching to another. This meant that, from the domain’s perspective, 
the market economy had a pronounced tendency to flee taxation. 

It was here that traditional economic thought proved least effec- 
tive. Yonezawa’s monopsony on lacquer, for example, served to 
shrink the lacquer crop, because farmers sought more profitable al- 
ternatives. The more directly a domain taxed production, the more 
it confronted the ability of commoners to change economic activity 
or, more technically, the price elasticity of supply. Faced with the 
volatility of commercial production, domains sought to compel com- 
moners to plant designated crops. In Yonezawa the domain man- 
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dated the cultivation of lacquer trees and penalized peasants for up- 
rooting them.”? 

The weakness of such coercive policies was the enormous cost of 
enforcement. The commoners of Yonezawa challenged the domain’s 
orders to plant lacquer trees not through insurrection but by build- 
ing “seedlings” from twigs to deceive inspectors. Such resistance 
through subterfuge proved effective precisely because it was so dif- 
ficult and costly to police. Resistance to taxation did not need to be 
overwhelming, only expensive, in order to force the domain to re- 
consider its policies. 

Domains that effectively taxed market activities commonly did so 
by recognizing this critical difference between subsistence farming 
and market-oriented production. Tokushima, for example, raised 
revenue by providing loans to indigo farmers, but offered a rate 
lower than traditional lenders in order to encourage indigo cultiva- 
tion. Yonezawa successfully promoted sericulture in the 1800s by 
providing mulberry seedlings free of charge and exempting the crop 
from taxation. The resulting increase in productivity allowed the be- 
leaguered population to meet their existing tax obligations. What 
unified these strategies was less an acceptance of the market as a 
legitimate principle of economic organization than a recognition 
that coercing economic activity was prohibitively expensive. As the 
Yonezawa reformer Nozoki Yoshimasa, observed, “It is inevitable, 
given human nature, that people will not do something unless they 
envy their neighbor’s profit and thus pursue it of their own accord 
[mizukara susumu].”*4 

It is important to note that domains did not need to tax commer- 
cial farming or protoindustrial activity in order to benefit from it. 
An example of such indirect dependence on commodity production 
is Tokushima’s indigo policy. By the late Tokugawa era, indigo con- 
stituted roughly 20 percent of Tokushima’s agricultural production, 
and the manufacture of indigo cubes was a major local industry. Al- 
though Tokushima levied taxes on the sale of indigo leaves and 
balls, the domain’s direct tax receipts from indigo were minimal. 
But because farmers were paying nengu with income from indigo, 
the government was effectively supported by indigo production. 
Once the domain realized its dependence on indigo, it began to in- 
tervene to support indigo prices and promote indigo production. 
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The most direct forms of control over commercial production 
were domain monopoly and monopsony agencies. Domains could 
restrict the sale of key commodities and become either the sole 
buyer or seller within the domain. While such agencies could be ex- 
tremely profitable, monopoly systems also entailed formidable po- 
tential for mismanagement. A principal difficulty was securing the 
revenue with which to buy the commodities. Some domains granted 
tax exemptions instead of paying for goods, in effect “buying” the 
goods with tax credits. But these exemptions meant a drop in rev- 
enue. Since domains often turned to monopoly systems in times of 
fiscal crisis, this was an arduous option. 

Domains could also secure capital through merchant houses: the 
merchant would monopsonize the product with private capital and 
forward a portion of the monopsony proceeds to the domain. Lack 
of capital was but one reason to ally with powerful merchants. Even 
when domains could successfully monopsonize a product domesti- 
cally, they frequently needed established merchant houses to mar- 
ket the goods outside the domain. In Yonezawa such pressures led 
the domain to entrust its flax monopsony to a prominent Kyoto 
merchant, Nishimura Kyazaemon.*> Other domains relied on mer- 
chant guilds (ton’ya or kabunakama). Rather than tax production 
and distribution directly, the domain conferred monopsony rights 
on a guild and then taxed the guild. Such monopoly agencies were a 
common means of taxing commodities in the latter Tokugawa era.*° 

An alternative means of raising capital was through domain cur- 
rency: using flat money to purchase goods. Given their political au- 
thority, domains could require producers to accept currency in lieu 
of specie. As the currency began to circulate, however, the ability of 
the government to insure the acceptance of its notes decreased. 
While domains such as Himeiji and Fukuoka controlled the volume 
of currency in order to avoid just such a crisis of confidence, other 
domains often flooded the market with worthless paper.?’ Akita, for 
example, began to issue domain currency in 1755 as part of an am- 
bitious scheme to monopsonize rice. The government, unfortunately, 
overissued the currency, and its value deteriorated rapidly. Although 
the domain could compel some acceptance of the currency within 
its borders, non-domain merchants insisted on being paid in con- 
vertible currency. The Akita system collapsed in 1757, when a group 
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of tea merchants from Mino appealed to the bakufu to demand the 
conversion of the notes. The currency scandal was not only an eco- 
nomic debacle but also a grave political humiliation for the domain: 
the advisers who had supported the currency issue were executed, 
ordered to commit seppuku, or banished.?8 

If managed properly, fiat money was a valuable fiscal tool. Toku- 
shima, for example, used paper money to supplement a shortage of 
specie in the domain beginning in the 1680s. Because the domain 
accepted its own currency as legal tender for tax payments, the cur- 
rency circulated fairly smoothly even when the domain could not 
guarantee convertibility.2? Most domains, however, could not man- 
age currency issues over the long term. When domains printed cur- 
rency to cover their immediate revenue shortfalls, and thus ignored 
the economy’s demand for money, they commonly overissued the 
currency and caused severe inflation. Intriguingly, currencies asso- 
ciated with monopoly agencies were usually more stable than gen- 
eral issues.*° Fukuoka successfully managed a currency linked to its 
wax monopsony but was unable to maintain the value of an inde- 
pendent currency known as kitte. The currency depreciated so se- 
verely that, according to one account, commoners used the certifi- 
cates to wipe their noses.*! 

Domains could also supplement tax revenue through contribu- 
tions from merchant houses or wealthy farmers. Commoners would 
give money to the domain in exchange for various titles or per- 
quisites of samurai rank. In the case of wealthy families, such con- 
tributions could be considerable. A well-known example is the rela- 
tionship between the Honma family and Shonai domain. The Honma 
house was a Shonai merchant family that emerged in the 1700s as 
the largest landlord and most powerful financier in Shonai. The fam- 
ily’s contributions to the Sh6nai fisc were enormous. From 1843 to 
1873, the Honma donated 225,560 ry6 and neglected to collect 
203,172 ryo in loans. Total contributions were 428,732 ryo, roughly 
equal in value to an annual harvest in Shonai. The Honma were re- 
warded correspondingly. The government conferred full samurai 
status on the head of the main house and routinely solicited the ad- 
vice of the Honma in important matters of fiscal policy.*? 

Yet the Honma were atypically wealthy, and most domains could 
not rely on steady contributions from one merchant household. In 
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the absence of such gifts, securing contributions from merchant 
households tended to degenerate into the sale of ranks. Some do- 
mains issued price lists detailing the costs of various attributes of 
samurai status. Such strategies were widely viewed as demeaning to 
samurai, since they implicitly valued wealth over both nobility and 
loyalty. The sale of status often provoked acrimonious responses. 
When Mori Heiemon of Yonezawa sought to secure loans by flat- 
tering wealthy merchants with investitures, he provoked a conflict 
with the domain elite that resulted in his assassination.*? 

When domains could not solicit “gifts,” their final option was in- 
terest-bearing loans. Domains commonly borrowed from major mer- 
chant houses in Edo and Osaka, sometimes using future revenue as 
collateral. Interest rates varied depending both on the creditworthi- 
ness of the government and on personal ties between the domain 
and the lender. Irrespective of the interest rate, loans were not a 
practical means of supplementing consistent revenue shortfalls. 
Loans could provide a temporary revenue supplement or be used to 
capitalize important ventures, but the dangers of accumulating an 
unmanageable debt were not lost on domain administrators. Beyond 
the burden of interest payments, a domain that became heavily de- 
pendent on loans lost control of its fiscal policy. Kumamoto was gen- 
erating deficits of 70,000 to 80,000 koku per annum throughout the 
1750s until its financier, Osaka merchant Konoike Zen’emon, re- 
fused to support the domain further. The domain was functionally 
insolvent until credit was secured from another merchant house.** 
Budget problems in Sendai in the 1790s led the government to cede 
much of its fiscal authority to the Yamagata merchant house.** To 
avoid such situations, domains sometimes unilaterally rescheduled 
or abrogated their credit obligations. During the Tenpo reforms 
Chéshi and Fukuoka defaulted entirely, while Satsuma agreed to re- 
pay its debt, but without interest and over 250 years.*° 


Demands for Expenditure 


Domains taxed commoners to cover government expenditures. 
The major expense for most Tokugawa daimyo was the mainte- 
nance of their vassal bands. Stipends were, in theory, investitures 
that retainers received in return for fealty to their lord. All retain- 
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ers thus shared a link to the means of production. Samurai income, 
however, was extremely unequally distributed. The elite in many do- 
mains received stipends in excess of 10,000 koku annually, equal to 
the investiture of a small daimyo, while lower vassals often sub- 
sisted on less than ten koku. This gross disparity in income was a 
constant source of tension within the samurai class. Lower samurai 
were well aware that they lived on less than did the servants of the 
domain elite.*’ It was difficult for reformers to justify a more equal 
distribution of income, because to do so would challenge the tradi- 
tion of patrimonial authority that legitimized the stipends of all 
members of the samurai class. 

Because most important government offices were reserved for 
samurai, stipends were, in part, government salaries. Samurai not 
only served as police, soldiers, and tax collectors but also adminis- 
tered and maintained granaries, ports, and roads. But the supply of 
samurai often exceeded the demand. In many domains, large num- 
bers of samurai were unemployed or underemployed. In some cases, 
several retainers held the same office concurrently and served in 
rotation. 

Retainers were supported under two types of investiture: landed 
fiefs and non-landed fiefs. Non-landed fiefs were known as kuramai 
chigyo (stipended fiefs), Ruramai (stipends), or horoku (salary). 
With non-landed fiefs, grain was taken from farmers, sent to a cen- 
tral treasury, and disbursed to retainers residing in the castle town. 
Such stipends were measured in rice, but retainers were often paid 
in a combination of rice, lesser grains, specie, and domain currency. 
A stipend paid largely in rice was generally a sign of prestige, while 
payment in cash was associated with menial status. Retainers who 
received their stipends in grain converted a suitable proportion to 
cash through authorized castle-town merchants. In theory, the claim 
to a kuramai stipend constituted an investiture, but the system of 
payments resembled that of a salary.°* 

Vassals with landed fiefs (jikata chigy6, or simply chigyd) main- 
tained greater control over their holdings. These retainers often 
resided in the countryside and exerted direct legal and economic 
control over the peasantry. They determined the size and schedule 
of tax payments and were allowed to demand labor services from 
the peasants on their fiefs. Rather than receive a salary in rice, con- 
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vert it to cash, and hire servants, a retainer with a landed fief would 
demand corvée services of his peasants. Even when landed vassals 
lived in the castle town, they received tax payments directly from 
the peasants or village headman on their fief. 

Landed fiefs commonly have been taken as a legacy of the me- 
dieval period, while stipends are understood as the typical investi- 
ture of the early modern era. Most domains are assumed to have 
shifted from jikata chigy6 to kuramai/horoku and assembled their 
vassal bands in the castle town in the seventeenth century. Where 
jikata chigy6 survived, historians have treated them as a vestigial in- 
stitution wherein the fiefholder’s rights were sharply curtailed. The 
abolition of landed fiefs and the assembling of retainers in the castle 
town is understood as essential to the development of early modern 
political economy because it altered relations not only between lord 
and vassal but also between vassal and peasant.*? A good summary 
of this interpretation is given by Stephen Vlastos: 


The most important [feature] for understanding the political economy of 
Tokugawa feudalism ... was the absolute separation of the samurai and 
peasant classes, enforced in both Bakufu territory and private fiefs. . . . All 
samurai retainers were required to live in castle towns, where they subsisted 
on stipends drawn from the lord’s storehouse. This arrangement eliminated 
subinfeudation and the last vestiges of the manorial (shden) economy of the 
medieval (chiisei) period, and gave rise to new bureaucratic procedures of 
exploitation. Unable to command peasants’ labor directly in agricultural 
production, the Tokugawa seigneurial class derived its revenue from land 
rents assessed on villages.*” 


In Kozaha thought, the principal Japanese Marxist interpretation, 
this separation of warrior and peasant (hein bunri) is seen as a ma- 
jor contradiction within the Tokugawa system. The abolition of 
landed fiefs allowed daimyo to centralize control over their domains, 
but since retainers were now salaried urban consumers, heind bunri 
led to the commercialization of both peasant production and samu- 
rai consumption. It is argued that this commercialization of the 
farm economy led to the development of landless wage laborers and, 
ultimately, to the appearance of the semi-proletarianized peasants 
who constituted the revolutionary forces that destroyed the bakuhan 
system. The foundation of the Tokugawa system thus produced the 
seeds of its own destruction, and the internal contradictions of Jap- 
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anese feudalism parallel the fundamental contradictions of capitalist 
economic development." 

Although the link between heino bunri and commercialization is 
persuasive, the contention that landed fiefs were a vanishing, me- 
dieval institution is misleading. A study frequently cited in support 
of this thesis is Kanai Madoka’s analysis of Dokai késhiki, a peer- 
age register of some 240 lords compiled in 1690. While the register 
is concerned primarily with the finer points of court rank and ge- 
nealogy, it also describes how the daimyo administered their do- 
mains, including whether they supported their retainers through 
landed fiefs or stipends. According to the register, over 80 percent 
of the domains in Japan had shifted to stipends by the late seven- 
teenth century.” 

Such an analysis ignores the skewed distribution of land and pop- 
ulation among domains. The domains that maintained landed fiefs 
were in fact the largest, including Kaga, Choshu, Satsuma, Kuma- 
moto, and Fukuoka. Of the ten largest domains, nine maintained 
landed fiefs. The choice of fief system seems to have been closely 
linked to the size of the domain: all domains over 500,000 koku 
maintained landed fiefs, whereas virtually all below 50,000 koku 
abandoned them. In this context, the number of domains that 
adopted stipends rather than landed fiefs is an unreliable indicator 
of the importance of the institution. Dokai koshuki gives the size of 
the domain in omotedaka, a formal measure that only indirectly re- 
flects the actual productivity of the domain. Guarded estimates sug- 
gest, however, that although less than 20 percent of domains main- 
tained landed fiefs in the late seventeenth century, these domains 
comprised roughly half the territory of Japan.® 

Hirosaki, Tokushima, and Yonezawa all maintained landed fiefs 
in some form throughout the Tokugawa era. The rights attendant 
upon a landed fief varied with the domain. In Tokushima landed 
vassals retained extensive rights over their fiefs throughout the 
Tokugawa era. In the seventeenth century landed fiefholders were 
obliged to prepare soldiers for military emergencies. Landed vas- 
sals selected peasants from their fiefs and drilled them as their per- 
sonal foot soldiers, arming them with long or short swords at their 
discretion. Peasants were subject to a wide variety of other corvée 
services, and retainers whose duties took them to Edo or Osaka 
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brought peasants with them as servants (hokonin). Such services 
were gradually converted to cash payments over the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but the daimyo always recognized the le- 
gal immunity of landed fiefs. Such fiefs were specifically exempted 
from domain cadastral surveys, and peasants on landed fiefs needed 
the authorization of the vassal for transactions involving the sale or 
pawning of land. Since most landed fiefholders were high-ranking, 
powerful retainers, these rights became an important perquisite of 
elite status.* 

The most powerful landed vassals in Tokushima were the Inada, 
whose holdings exceeded 14,000 koku. In the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Hachisuka charged the Inada with the defense of two cas- 
tles, one in Sumoto on the island of Awaji and the second in Waki 
in western Tokushima. To support their services, the Inada were 
granted large fiefs (each over 7,000 koku) near both castles. The 
power of the Inada was enhanced by their rank in the Hachisuka re- 
tainer band. As vassals of karo rank, the Inada were one of a hand- 
ful of families entitled to hold the post of domain executor (shio- 
kiyaku), the most powerful administrative position in the land. The 
foreign crisis of the mid-nineteenth century led to an increase in the 
autonomous prerogatives of the Inada, such as subinfeudation. To 
manage the defense of Sumoto castle, the Inada invested large num- 
bers of vassals. The vassal band based in Sumoto grew from under 
70 in the early 1800s, to 50x in 1832, and 1,311 in 1842. Acutely 
aware of the foreign threat, Inada vassals emerged as enthusiastic 
imperial loyalists. Although Tokushima remained cautiously neutral 
until the defeat of shogunate forces, Inada vassals fought indepen- 
dently as loyalists. 

In Yonezawa landed fiefs remained into the nineteenth century, 
but the rights of landed fiefholders were strictly regulated. The trib- 
ute that landed vassals could levy was fixed by decree in 1683, and 
retainers were directed to bring delinquent taxpayers to the inten- 
dant’s office, a thinly veiled restriction on the vassal’s independent 
juridical rights. Fiefholders remained entitled to a variety of pay- 
ments in kind, including sugar, rope, and straw, but these tax rates 
were set by the government as well. 

In Yonezawa the major difference between landed fiefs and non- 
landed fiefs was administrative. Tax revenues from stipended fiefs 
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(kuramai chigyo) went from the peasant to the village headman (ki- 
moiri), through the local intendant’s office (daikansho), and into the 
daimyo’s treasury. With landed fiefs, the revenue went from the 
peasant through the village headman and to the retainer. Such 
landed fiefs represent what Japanese scholars call “skeletonized” 
landed fiefs: since the domain usurped most rights attendant on a 
landed fief, the fiefs were jikata chigyo in name only.‘ 

The prominence of landed fiefs was closely linked with fiscal pres- 
sures on the domain. Under a stipend system, the daimyo had full 
legal and fiscal control over his domain, but he assumed direct re- 
sponsibility for the livelihood of his retainers. With landed fiefs, a 
daimyo ceded legal and fiscal authority over territory to his vassals 
but accordingly relieved himself of direct responsibility for their 
support. In theory, rural samurai could live on less than urban samu- 
rai: living expenses were lower in the countryside, and retainers 
could supplement their income through farming or by-employments. 
Accordingly, rural samurai (gdshi) remained common in regions 
with many retainers per commoner. These retainers continued to 
support themselves though farming, by-employments, and direct 
control over peasant villages. The domains best known for their 
large goshi populations (Satsuma, Tosa, Chosht, Wakayama, Sendai, 
and Yonezawa) were all domains with large numbers of retainers 
per commoner. 

Since landed fiefs could legitimately be smaller than other investi- 
tures, a domain could restore its finances by shifting from stipends 
to landed fiefs or by having landed vassals reside in the countryside. 
Chéshi employed such a policy throughout the latter Tokugawa pe- 
riod. Although the domain did not force vassals to resettle on their 
fiefs, it allowed poorer retainers to live on their fiefs until their fi- 
nances recuperated. Rural residence was designed to be temporary. 
Retainers were to stay on their fiefs only until they had repaid their 
debts. By the 1840s, however, roughly a third of the vassal band 
was living in the countryside for this reason.*” 

In Hirosaki, the government used landed fiefs both to reduce ex- 
penditures and to increase revenue. Landed fiefs were central to the 
reclamation of land in the 1600s. Retainers who reclaimed farm- 
land were allowed to keep 40 percent as their fief with the remain- 
der going to the domain treasury. In the 1680s the domain began 
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converting landed fiefs to stipends, but the tradition of landed vas- 
sals remained an important precedent for Hirosaki administrators. 
In the wake of the Tenmei famine, the domain forcibly resettled vas- 
sals in farm villages as a means of curtailing its financial obligations. 
Proponents of the undertaking, which proved extremely unpopular, 
cited seventeenth-century precedent. 

The prevalence and importance of landed fiefs into the nineteenth 
century belies any notion that landed fiefs or landed samurai were a 
medieval vestige. The choice between landed fiefs and stipends was 
not a choice between medieval and early modern institutions but a 
balancing of rights and obligations. The choice between the two in- 
stitutions involved the patrimonial authority of the retainer versus 
the patrimonial and suzerain authority of the lord. Suzerain author- 
ity gave the lord the right to define samurai compensation in the best 
interest of the “country.” As a supreme lord, the daimyo laid claim 
to all the domain’s tax rice and also assumed the full fiscal obliga- 
tion of supporting its retainers. This transition from land to salary 
can also be understood as the subsumption of retainer patrimony 
within the daimyo’s patrimony. The retainers thus lost some of their 
landed rights but gained increased protection under the powerful 
patrimonial authority of the lord. For this reason, retainers some- 
times actively requested that their fiefs be converted into stipends. 

Beyond stipends, the largest fiscal burden in most domains was 
the household expenses of the daimyo. Under sankin kotai the dai- 
myo was required to maintain two residences, one in his castle town 
and one in Edo. Because the lord’s family remained in Edo even 
when the daimyo returned to the domain, both residences were 
staffed with a full complement of cooks, attendants, and servants. 
The common practice was for daimyo to live alternately in Edo and 
in their domains, and the annual journey between residences was 
extremely costly. Daimyo were carried in palanquins along strictly 
specified routes, accompanied by a large retinue. 

The level of consumption in Edo was driven in large part by the 
elite culture that developed under sankin kotai. The rivalry among 
daimyo that had formerly led to warfare now generated extravagant 
building projects and lavish entertaining. Expensive banquets and 
gifts became an essential part of court politics. Such expenditures 
consumed an enormous proportion of domain revenue.*® 
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The consumption of the daimyo was inextricably linked to that 
of his closest advisers and counselors. Since a house elder (karo) 
could not live more ostentatiously than his lord, the administrative 
elite in each domain depended on the daimyo’s extravagance to jus- 
tify their own. Such powerful retainers often used their influence 
with the daimyo to oppose proposed reductions in the lord’s ex- 
penses. Some lower-ranking retainers, such as attachés (kosh6) or 
attendants (osobayaku or kinju), were similarly dependent on the 
lord’s standard of living and could wield considerable power through 
their intimate knowledge of castle affairs. Finally, concubines sub- 
sisted on the daimyo’s largesse, and their physical proximity to the 
daimyo gave them formidable influence. Reformers attempting to re- 
duce their lord’s expenses thus confronted opposition from a pow- 
erful and potentially dangerous coalition of interests. 

Because the conspicuous consumption of the daimyo house was 
encouraged by such an entrenched and powerful lobby, daimyo ex- 
penditures often remained high even during fiscal crises. The fiscal 
histories of Hirosaki, Tokushima, and Yonezawa reflect the difficulty 
of enforcing daimyo frugality. All three domains had dedicated re- 
formist daimyo who sharply reduced their personal expenses and 
cut both the power and income of high-ranking retainers: Uesugi 
Harunori of Yonezawa, Hachisuka Shigeyoshi of Tokushima, and 
Tsugaru Yukitsugu of Hirosaki. All three daimyo were outsiders, 
however, who became daimyo through adoption. Our knowledge of 
the private lives of daimyo comes largely from two types of sources: 
official government records, which omit the details of scandal and 
intrigue, and the memoirs of retainers, which either excoriate or be- 
atify. Given these biases, conclusions about adopted daimyo must 
remain tentative. 

Conjecture suggests that much of the flattery and cajoling of 
court retainers was lost on daimyo who entered the castle as adults. 
As younger sons, adopted daimyo were accustomed to far less ex- 
travagance than heirs apparent. Rather than accept daimyo extrav- 
agance, they may well have learned to resent it as an inequity of 
birth order. Finally, since primogeniture had worked against them, 
adopted daimyo were unlikely to be bound by traditional hierar- 
chies. Adopted daimyo were quick to ally with ambitious lower re- 
tainers against privileged families. Their administrators were thus 
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notable for their ability rather than their genealogy, suggesting a 
shift from aristocracy toward bureaucracy. The potential radicalism 
of younger sons was noted long ago by T. C. Smith, who suggested 
that primogeniture led younger sons to anti-establishment activities, 
including the Restoration movement.” Adopted daimyo, however, 
were far less iconoclastic in general statecraft than in their disregard 
for traditional hierarchies. Although they favored meritocracy and 
reform, they did so only within the existing social framework. 

Retainer stipends and the personal expenses of the daimyo con- 
sumed most of government revenue. What little remained was usu- 
ally spent on debt service or administrative expenses. Prudent state- 
craft demanded that a domain maintain grain and cash reserves for 
use in time of famine. Port facilities and riparian works required 
maintenance, as did government offices. A domain could reduce 
these expenses only by endangering its infrastructure and produc- 
tive capacity. Finally, domains were subject to the occasional de- 
mands of the bakufu. Such levies could be ruinous. In 1753, for 
example, the shogunate ordered Yonezawa to repair and rebuild 
Kan’eiji, the bakufu temple at Ueno. The project cost the domain 
several years of revenue. In Hirosaki, the domain was required to 
maintain coastal fortifications against invasion after the appearance 
of Russian warships in the 1790s. As a proportion of long-term ex- 
penditure, however, the cost of bakufu demands was small. Bakufu 
levies were onerous less because the absolute cost of the services was 
high than because the demand was sudden and unexpected. 


Politics as Process 


By the late 1600s, the struggle to balance government income and 
expenses had come to dominate domain politics. Although domains 
varied widely in their solvency, the challenges of a changing econ- 
omy and the temptations of an emerging consumer culture made 
government debt a virtually universal problem. We can say less, 
however, about how domains addressed fiscal strain. Domains taxed 
their commoners and paid their retainers in a bewildering variety of 
forms. I stress this diversity of political practices not out of a sense 
of antiquarianism or particularism. Instead, I find this multiplicity 
of political economic practices to be a distinguishing feature of the 
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Japanese compound state. The Meiji reforms of the early 1870s 
eliminated this need to qualify endlessly statements about taxation 
and samurai remuneration. Tax assessment and collection were 
standardized nationwide and taxes paid into a national treasury. 
The government converted stipends into bonds based on nationally 
applicable formulas. These nationally defined practices mark the rise 
of the nation-state, with its ability to speak as the sole sovereign of 
the Japanese people. It is precisely the lack of such tidy structures 
and practices, however, that points to the coincident and multiple 
sovereignties of the early modern state. Perhaps the most striking 
difference between the Meiji village and the Tokugawa village is 
how much more readily we can generalize about the former. 

In describing the political economy of the compound state, I have 
thus sought to emphasize process as much as policy. My concern, in 
other words, is not only with the specific policies domains devel- 
oped but also with how and when these practices emerged and were 
deployed. What Hirosaki, Yonezawa, and Tokushima shared were 
not solutions but problems. The attempt in Hirosaki to turn samurai 
into self-sufficient farmers and the Yonezawa program of samurai 
weaving are largely opposite strategies. The commonality lies in the 
underlying ideological and socioeconomic conditions under which 
the policies were produced. The leaders of both Hirosaki and Yone- 
zawa were bound by feudal and patrimonial ties to support their in- 
vested retainers. Both domains sought, however, to transform the 
samurai class because, within the logic of the compound state, they 
could not abandon it. The disparate solutions chosen in Yonezawa, 
Tokushima, and Hirosaki reflect the autonomy enjoyed by great do- 
mains. The critical similarity between these three domains thus lies 
not in their specific policies but in the problems they perceived and 
the ideological boundaries of their shared discourse. 


Profit and Propriety 


Political Economy in Yonezawa 


It is inevitable, given human nature, that people will 
not do something unless they envy their neighbor’s 
profit and thus pursue it of their own accord. 


—Nozoki Yoshimasa 


Yonezawa domain lay roughly halfway between Edo and the 
northern tip of Honshi, in an area now known as Okitama county, 
Yamagata prefecture. Okitama is a small landlocked basin sur- 
rounded by the Mutsu, Azuma, Tide, and Asahi mountains. The cli- 
mate of the region is forbidding: winters are among the coldest in 
Japan, and winds from the Sea of Japan strike the lide and Asahi 
mountains to produce heavy snowfalls. Snow cover is common from 
November through April. Summer temperatures are hot and humid, 
and the seasonal temperature variation in Okitama is among the 
widest in Japan. In the Tokugawa era, the area suffered from poor, 
thin topsoil and difficult irrigation, leading to generally low yields 
for staple crops such as rice. The economic development of the re- 
gion was further impeded by poor transportation. The castle town 
of Yonezawa was connected only indirectly to the national highway 
system by a series of small roads linking it to the Ushi highway. 
The other trade route to the market centers of the Kant6 and Kinai 
was the Mogami river, which flows northwest to the Sea of Japan. 
The upper reaches of the river, however, were unnavigable and for 
most of the seventeenth century products had to be transported 
overland to Funamachi in Yamagata domain and transferred to 
river ships. A major riparian project in 1694-95 cleared several 
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dangerous passages north of Arato. This opened the upper reaches 
of the Mogami to smaller ships, but the best river ports still lay out- 
side the domain.! 

The Uesugi family, which ruled Yonezawa throughout the Toku- 
gawa era, was among the great losers in the Tokugawa settlement. 
In 1598 the Uesugi controlled a domain of over one million koku 
in the Aizu-Wakamatsu region, but the family was among the fore- 
most opponents of Tokugawa rule. Uesugi Kagekatsu’s threatened 
attack on Tokugawa Ieyasu in early 1600 precipitated the battle of 
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Sekigahara later that year. After routing his opponents, Tokugawa 
Ieyasu singled out the Uesugi for particularly harsh treatment. Not 
only had the clan opposed the Tokugawa, but their domain lay 
within striking distance of the Tokugawa capital of Edo. In 1600 
Ieyasu cut Uesugi holdings by three-quarters, and the following year 
the family was moved from Wakamatsu to a 300,000 koku domain 
in the provinces of Mutsu and Dewa.* 

Uesugi holdings were threatened again on 1664/5i/1 when Uesugi 
Tsunakatsu, the second daimyo, died without an heir. Although the 
shogunate had begun to allow deathbed adoptions in 1651, Tsuna- 
katsu had died suddenly of a perforated ulcer, leaving no time for 
his advisers to find a suitable successor. Without a legal heir, the do- 
main was open to attainder by the shogunate, and as enemies of the 
Tokugawa the Uesugi expected the worst. In 1664/6/5, after an in- 
tensive lobbying effort by Uesugi allies, the shogunate recognized 
Tsunakatsu’s postmortem adoption of his nephew, Tsunanori, but 
the bakufu demanded the return of half the domain. The domain 
lost its land in Mutsu and was reduced to a 150,000 koku holding 
in Okitama. In two generations the Uesugi’s holdings had shrunk 
by almost 90 percent.? 

The attainder of Uesugi holdings in the seventeenth century re- 
sulted in enormous demographic pressure in Yonezawa. In 1692 
nearly one-quarter of the population of Yonezawa was samurai.‘ In 
1872 the Yonezawa population ratio was 6.77: I00 commoners 
supported nearly 7 invested samurai households. This ratio was 3.58 
times higher than in Hirosaki and 6.39 times higher than in Toku- 
shima.° For the Uesugi, autonomy in domestic affairs thus meant 
the freedom to choose from among several unpleasant fiscal alter- 
natives. To reduce expenditures the domain could either reduce the 
number of retainers or the size of their stipends. To increase rev- 
enue, the domain could either increase per capita revenue extrac- 
tion or increase the number of commoners. In its move from Aizu 
to Yonezawa, the domain sought to maintain the integrity of the 
vassal band, reducing investitures rather than dismissing retainers. 
After the death of Tsunakatsu, however, this strategy could no 
longer be sustained: samurai could not endure stipend cuts of 90 
percent. Between 1647 and 1670 the domain had relieved over 
1,400 retainers, decreasing the vassal band by about one-quarter. 
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Map 3. Changes in Uesugi Holdings, 1590-1868 


SOURCE: Redrawn from Hanseishi kenkyikai, ed., Hansei seiristushi, p. 300. 


The government, however, could not blithely discharge devoted re- 
tainers. Feudal and patrimonial authority required that the lord 
maintain his vassals’ fiefs and stipends. The domain therefore acted 
against its weakest retainers: the majority of samurai dismissed were 
low-ranking soldiers with unstable tenures.° 

Despite these drastic measures the domain’s expenses continued 
to outpace its revenues, and in 1702 the government resorted to 
“borrowing” one-quarter of retainer stipends. The reductions were 
accompanied by austerity measures. Retainers and their families 
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were ordered to wear only cotton clothing for daily wear. The do- 
main forbade lavish weddings, funerals, and memorial services: 
meals at weddings were limited to “one soup, three greens, and 
three glasses of sake.”” In 1704, because of a bakufu requisition, 
the domain “borrowed” one-half of stipends. In 1719 the govern- 
ment, crippled by deficits, withheld stipends from retainers with 
“ample” funds until the following year. A premium of 15 percent 
per annum was promised. The domain’s huge stipend liabilities con- 
tinued to outpace revenue, and as the government’s debt grew, mer- 
chant houses began to question the government’s creditworthiness. 
In 1721 the domain publicly confessed its inability to secure credit: 
“Treasury shortfalls have continued .. . and this year we were able 
to borrow less than half as much as in previous years in Osaka and 
neighboring countries. With no one from whom to borrow, we are 
without recourse and, with the possibilities of retrenchment ex- 
hausted, there seems no way to sustain the treasury.”® The domain 
was again compelled to reduce stipends, and from this point stipend 
“borrowing” became a regular part of domain finances. In 1733 the 
domain again borrowed one-half of retainer stipends, and in 1750 
this became standard.’ 

Although the domain continued to use the euphemism “borrow,” 
the loans came to resemble permanent cuts. The domain intermit- 
tently repaid borrowed stipends, but this was the exception rather 
than the norm. Between 1750 and 1828 the domain made no pay- 
ments on “borrowed” stipends. The cumulative effect of these cuts 
on retainer income was enormous. According to a 1791 budget, the 
domain spent only 19,482 koku on over 4,000 kuramai stipends, or 
less than 5 Roku per retainer. Lower retainers, unable to survive on 
their investitures, turned to by-employments, particularly such crafts 
as weaving. Samurai craftsmen, often treated as a symbol of the de- 
cline of the Tokugawa system in the bakumatsu era, were common 
in Yonezawa from the early 1700s. Domain edicts paint a grim pic- 
ture of samurai life. Retainers were reminded not to sell their 
swords, not to abandon their posts, and not to commit infanticide.'° 

Despite radical reductions in stipends, Yonezawa was still faced 
with enormous expenses and resorted to an inordinately high rate 
of surplus extraction. Peasants were subject not only to nengu but to 
as many as three forms of corvée or cash equivalents, usufruct fees 
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on forests, mountains, and rivers, and taxes on sansho pepper, wal- 
nuts, cotton, chrysanthemum petals, flax, lacquer, wax, and char- 
coal. The government used exchange-rate manipulation and monop- 
sony systems to extract more revenue. Yonezawa mandated that 
farmers pay taxes half in kind and half in copper coin, the “half 
rice, half copper” (bankoku han’ei) system. By manipulating the ex- 
change rate of copper and rice the domain could raise the tax rate 
indirectly. In 1655, for example, the domain effectively raised taxes 
20 percent by changing the exchange rate from 100 copper mon per 
0.6 koku to 100 copper mon per 0.5 koku.'! Finally, government 
monopsonies on products such as flax functioned as onerous indi- 
rect taxes. By the mid-1700s local officials estimated that the do- 
main was taking close to 70 percent of farm production.” 

As the rate of per capita revenue extraction rose, the tax system 
grew more openly coercive. Local tax officials reportedly seized 
farmers behind in tax payments, bound them, and threw them 
naked into cold water. Large numbers froze to death. From the 
Kyoho era (1716-35) peasants who failed to make tax payments 
were subject to kamadome, or enjoined from harvesting their crop 
until taxes were paid. The domain also seized household goods, farm 
tools, housing, and manure in lieu of taxes.'3 These draconian tactics 
might have increased revenue had farmers been concealing a surplus. 
The Yonezawa tax system, however, had reduced the farm popula- 
tion to subsistence, and the increasing brutality of tax collection led 
thousands of commoners to flee the domain. The Yonezawa tax sys- 
tem made agriculture so uneconomical that vast areas of farmland 
lay idle for want of farmers. By the mid-eighteenth century, the de- 
population of the countryside and punitive taxation had made farm- 
land nearly worthless. According to Kangendan, a critique of do- 
main policy written in 1790: 


By the mid-1760s [Meiwa no hajimari] there was utterly no profit in farm- 
land, and those samurai and townspeople who held land either sold it for 
a pittance [suteuri| or gave it away for free. Land no one would take was 
given away together with money.'* 


The depopulation of the countryside can be documented using the 
government’s annual census. Between 1700 and 1760 the total pop- 
ulation fell from 128,696 to 99,369, a drop of over 20 percent (see 
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Figure 5. Yonezawa Population and Sex Ratio 


souRCE: Yoshida, Okitama, pp. 112-18. 


Figures 5 and 6).'° Although poor weather caused population loss in 
the surrounding region as well, Yonezawa’s decrease was exacerbated 
by government policy: between 1721 and 1786 the population of the 
Uzen-Ugo region (excluding Yonezawa) fell by 8.3 percent but the 
population of Yonezawa fell by over 15.3 percent.!® As contempo- 
rary observers noted, the domain’s tax policies drove farmers to seek 
better conditions in neighboring domains. The population of 
Yonezawa reached its nadir in 1792, dropping to 99,085 persons. 

The domain’s fiscal problems worsened as its population de- 
creased. By 1771 depopulation had left vast areas of land aban- 
doned, and tax defaults produced a revenue shortfall of 25 per- 
cent.'” The shortfalls were covered through borrowing: according 
to a budget compiled in 1791, the domain’s outstanding loans to- 
taled over 310,000 ryd. This debt was equal to nearly seven years of 
normal revenue. The domain was spending over 37 percent of its 
income on debt service despite an interest moratorium on 200,000 
ryo in loans. Worse, the domain continued to accumulate debt: in 
1791 alone expenses exceeded revenues by 18,538 ry0, or 41 per- 
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Figure 6. Yonezawa Population by Gender 


sOURCE: Yoshida, Okitama, pp. 112-18. 


cent. Most grievous, the domain’s “income” included massive sti- 
pend “borrowing.” In 1791 Yonezawa “borrowed” 11,028 koku 
and 2665 ryo from its retainers. This amounted to over 18 percent 
of the domain’s revenue (see Figure 7). Without stipend “borrow- 
ing” the domains’s expenses would have exceeded its income by 
26,582 ry, or over 72 percent.'® 

Depopulation was a major cause of Yonezawa’s fiscal distress, and 
repopulation was central to its recovery. The steady increase in pop- 
ulation that began in the 1790s was part of a broader regional 
trend, but it also reflected substantial changes in Yonezawa govern- 
ment policy. The Kansei reforms of the 1790s, directed by Nozoki 
Yoshimasa, focused on increasing population through an easing of 
the tax burden, the promotion of rural industry, and financial incen- 
tives for early marriage and large families. Particularly intriguing is 
the increase in the female population. The sex ratio in eighteenth- 
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Figure 7. Yonezawa Domain Revenue, 1791 
souRCE: Yoshida, Okitama, pp. 171-75. 


century Yonezawa was over 1.5 males per female, suggesting both 
sex-selective infanticide and the underreporting of female births. The 
Kansei reforms produced a steady growth in the reported female 
population (see Figure 6). Cash payments to farm families with in- 
fants proved an effective incentive both to report female births and 
to rear female infants. The reforms produced clear and sustained re- 
sults: from 1790 to 1860, the population of Yonezawa grew at 
roughly 0.3 percent per year, reversing the losses of the eighteenth 
century. Because the domain was encouraging sericulture and land 
reclamation, population growth meant economic growth. This in- 
crease in taxable production in turn eased the domain’s fiscal 
dilemma. In 1823, after decades of crisis, the villagers of Yonezawa 
remitted their taxes in full.’ Although improved climatological con- 
ditions produced population growth in the surrounding Uzen-Ugo 
region as well, Yonezawa was distinct in its ability to withstand the 
disastrous harvests of the Tenpo famine (1833-36). The relative 
prosperity of Yonezawa and the careful management of its supply 
of reserve grain allowed the domain to weather the crisis without a 
pronounced drop in population. 

In both Yonezawa and Hirosaki, population was a critical deter- 
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minant of government policy, yet the histories of the two domains 
point to different aspects of the interrelation of demography and fis- 
cal stability. In Hirosaki fluctuations in population were largely ex- 
ogenously determined. Flooding, and the resultant harvest failures, 
sparked massive population drops during the Tenmei and Tenpo pe- 
riods. Domain policy was largely reactive, namely, directed toward 
repopulating a countryside devastated by natural disasters. In Yone- 
zawa, by contrast, depopulation was caused by factors both political 
and natural. Yonezawa’s population loss was exacerbated by op- 
pressive taxation policies, which encouraged emigration and flight, 
further raising demographic pressure. The links between demo- 
graphic and fiscal policy were thus endogenous and interdependent. 
This made Yonezawa administrators acutely aware of the limits of 
government power. The ability of commoners to leave Yonezawa 
proved a constant reminder of the tenacity of popular resistance. 

A pivotal issue in Yonezawa statecraft was the efficacy of govern- 
ment power. For much of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
administrators differed less in their visions of an ideal society than 
in their understanding of how the domain could serve to realize such 
a society. Prior to the 1790s, statecraft was undermined largely by 
overestimations of the government’s ability to coerce economic ac- 
tion. Prior to the Kansei reforms, Yonezawa statesmen consistently 
associated increased revenue with increased domain control. The 
economic decline of the 1700s, catalyzed by the Tenmei famine, 
forced administrators to reconsider these assumptions. In a break 
with domain tradition, the Kansei reformers acknowledged that 
policies that did not appeal to the economic interests of farmers 
would provoke sustained resistance. Prudent statecraft thus required 
that the government recognize the inevitability, if not the legitimacy, 
of popular resistance. 


Taxes and Monopsony in Early Yonezawa 


Yonezawa’s two major cash crops in the early Tokugawa era were 
flax and lacquer trees. Lacquer trees were cultivated both for their 
fruit, which was used to make wax, and for their sap, which was 
processed into lacquer. The trees, which could grow in relatively 
poor soil, served as an important cash crop for Yonezawa farmers, 
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and cultivation spread rapidly in the early 1600s. The domain be- 
gan taxing lacquer trees in 1649, using a rate of 350 copper me per 
Too trees and 320 me per kan of wax. In 1656 the tax rate was 
roughly doubled: 800 me for 100 good-quality trees, 600 me for 
medium-quality, 400 me for poor-quality. The government also 
claimed 5 go of sap per 100 trees.*° 

In the late 1680s the domain began to intensify its control over 
lacquer production, and by 1689 the government had established a 
full monopsony. From 1690 on farmers were to pay between 0.6 and 
1.0 koku in wax fruit per roo trees, the higher rate levied on more 
productive villages. Any surplus was to be sold to the domain at 5.3 
or 5.7 silver me per bushel (hy). The collection of lacquer sap was 
also changed to one cup (ippai) per 200 trees, resulting in a tax in- 
crease of several hundred percent. If farmers could not provide wax 
or sap in kind, then the domain demanded cash equivalents.*! 

The new tax system helped to transform lacquer trees from a 
highly profitable cash crop to an economic liability. The cultivation 
of lacquer trees was labor intensive. The trees required shade dur- 
ing the summer, frost protection during the winter, and frequent ap- 
plications of manure. Trees commonly did not produce fruit until 
their tenth year. The tax and monopsony system cut so deeply into 
the profit margin on lacquer trees that farmers found it more eco- 
nomical to uproot their trees than to pay taxes on them. As observed 
in Kangendan, “The farmers hate lacquer trees, and drain them of 
sap so they will not grow... .[W]hatever the government officials 
do under the present system [Meireki oaratame], because of the taxes 
the farmers pay, lacquer is like a pestilence on the people.”” Despite 
edicts banning the destruction of lacquer trees, lacquer cultivation 
steadily declined, from over 260,000 trees in 1689 to some 190,000 
in 1772.% 

Yonezawa flax policy was similarly ill-conceived. The origins of 
flax cultivation in Yonezawa are unknown, but the crop has been 
grown in the Echigo region since antiquity. According to Mura 
kagami, a survey of village conditions completed in 1598, flax cul- 
tivation was concentrated in the Shimonagai district of western 
Yonezawa. In 1638 the Uesugi first recorded flax cultivation for tax 
purposes as part of a cadastral survey.”* Land planted in flax was 
registered as top-quality dry field and taxed like other upland fields. 
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In 1651, however, the domain registered flax fields separately as part 
of a government monopsony system: farmers were ordered to sell 
flax to the government at fixed prices. For a one tan field (0.245 
acres) of good quality, a farmer had to sell roughly eight kan, about 
70 pounds, of flax to the domain monopsony office.”> It is difficult 
to compare the government price with the market price because 
monopsony flax was subdivided into two types, which were pur- 
chased at different prices, and commodity prices rose rapidly in the 
eighteenth century. Rough calculations suggest, however, that by the 
1780s the domain monopsony price was less than one-quarter of 
the market price. The government, moreover, did not pay farmers 
in specie when it purchased flax, but instead calculated a deduction 
from nengu payments or paid in tax vouchers. Thus, although the 
system was technically a monopsony, farmers perceived it as merely 
another tax.7¢ 

The inherent flaw in the monopsony system was that it empha- 
sized the revenue requirements of the government but ignored the 
productive capacity of the populace. The system, for example, did 
not allow tax exemptions for crop failures. Commoners who could 
not grow the required volume of flax either had to purchase it for 
payment in kind or pay a cash equivalent. As the revenue base of 
the domain shrank, the domain began to manipulate this aspect of 
the monopsony system for maximum return, demanding payment 
in kind when flax prices were high and payment in cash when prices 
were low. Faced with such a tax burden commoners resorted to 
abandoning their fields, and unclaimed land (teamarichi) in flax- 
growing areas abounded. By the 1790s as much as 20 percent of 
registered flax fields had been abandoned.?” 

The flax monopsony system, like many Tokugawa tax systems, 
was also ill-suited to economic change. Because the monopsony sys- 
tem was based on seventeenth-century cadastral surveys, it applied 
only to the Shimonagai district, which pioneered the cultivation of 
flax in Yonezawa. The district was to provide 530 bundles (da) of 
monopsony flax annually, a volume fixed in 1657 and not changed 
until the reforms of the 1780s.78 Flax not claimed by the monop- 
sony, however, could be sold independently, although the govern- 
ment restricted the number of flax buyers. Initially the domain 
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granted monopsony rights to Nishimura Kyaizaemon, a powerful 
Kyoto merchant. In the 1690s, however, Nishimura fell out of fa- 
vor, in part because of the failure of a project he had advocated and 
supervised, the widening of the Mogami river near Arato. When the 
project ran severely over budget, the government stripped Nishi- 
mura of his monopsony rights and instead authorized 33 rural mer- 
chants to purchase flax.”? 

Although the domain taxed flax sales at two gold bu per bundle, 
the market price remained high, and the cultivation of non-monop- 
sony flax flourished. This trend was most evident in the H6jé area, a 
group of roughly 40 villages north of Yonezawa castle. The area was 
not responsible for monopsony flax, and flax cultivation expanded 
accordingly. By the 1750s flax cultivation in the Hoj6 region had 
come to the attention of administrators, and in 1760 the govern- 
ment announced plans to extend the monopsony system to the area. 
The plan drew a quick and impassioned response. In 1760/6 over 
350 farmers, led by the headman (kimoiri) of Nishiochiai village, 
signed a petition opposing the monopsony. Their language was both 
defiant and submissive: “We request that by his lordship’s benevo- 
lence we might continue as farmers [hyakush6 uchitsuzuki], but if 
this is not granted we will dig up [our] flax by the roots.” In Miyau- 
chi village over 600 farmers gathered at the local shrine and staged 
a boisterous demonstration. The government, overwhelmed by the 
depth of popular opposition, rescinded its orders and dismissed, de- 
moted, and banished from the castle town the administrators who 
had advocated extending the monopsony. The protest leaders were 
assessed heavy fines.*? 

The Yonezawa flax monopsony was in many ways a model of 
maladministration. Outdated and inequitable, the system taxed flax 
producers into desertion, thus both reducing government revenue 
and oppressing the population. In seeking to raise revenue through 
an extension of the monopsony, the domain demonstrated its in- 
ability to confront determined popular resistance. The flax protests 
of 1760 thus mark a low point in Yonezawa’s political fortunes. 
Those fortunes reached their nadir three years later, when a cabal 
of high-ranking retainers assassinated Mori Heiemon, the daimyo’s 
adviser, plunging the domain into political chaos. 
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Fiscal Decline and Internecine Strife 


The administration of Mori Heiemon was remarkable more for 
its spectacular demise than for its policies. A victim of victors’ his- 
tory, Mori has been portrayed as the archetypal villainous adviser. 
Mori’s policies, however, were little different from mainstream re- 
form efforts. The murderous resentment that felled Mori stemmed 
less from his politics than from his relations with the domain elite. 

Mori had risen to prominence rapidly from exceedingly humble 
origins. In 1748 he held a stipend of just over six koku as a member 
of a battalion of foot soldiers (yoitagumi).*' By 1754 he was cham- 
berlain (osobayaku) to the daimyo, Uesugi Shigesada, and by 1756 
he had risen to lead secretary (kosh6 gashira) with a stipend of 250 
koku. As lead secretary, Mori controlled the machinery of the inner 
court. He engineered the dismissal of officials nominally his superi- 
ors, gradually eroding the influence of the domain’s elite families. 
By 1760, Mori had appointed allies to key posts in the administra- 
tion and emerged as the most powerful official in Yonezawa.” 

Once in power, Mori employed traditional policies to stem the 
domain’s fiscal deterioration. Citing the impending collapse of the 
“country” and “public authority” (kdgi), he instituted broad re- 
forms in the domain’s system of tax collection and rural control. 
Farmers were allowed to pay taxes on soy beans, rice cakes, and 
vegetable oil in cash rather than in kind, converting the taxes at 
market prices. Mori allowed nengu payments to be divided into 
three monthly installments and reorganized tax districts to stream- 
line collection. To curb corruption and abuse of office by domain 
administrators, he reorganized the machinery of local control. Of 
particular concern were the intendants (daikan), whose hereditary 
claim on office weakened their responsibility to the government. 
The daikan were notorious for abusing the peasantry through high- 
interest loans and simple extortion. In 1760 Mori established vice- 
intendants (fukudaikan), who were to monitor the intendants’ con- 
duct. The intendants and vice-intendants were both put under the 
authority of a new agency, the office of rural affairs (gundaisho).°3 

Mori also relied on wealthy merchants, offering status in ex- 
change for financing. Although it was common practice to offer the 
right to a surname or sword in return for loans, Mori began grant- 
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ing lenders sizable and prestigious investitures. The Terashima and 
Igarashi families, the domain’s largest local creditors, were both 
given investitures comparable to those of elite retainers. In 1754 the 
Terashima were granted a landed fief of 130 Roku. In 1750 the 
Igarashi family had their landed fief increased from 50 to 100 koku. 
Moneylenders thus held stipends larger than those of nine out of 
ten retainers. Mori treated prominent merchants from outside the 
domain, such as the Mitani from Edo, with the deference due 
high cabinet officials, consulting them on major fiscal matters. 
These policies were a patent affront to the domain elite, who felt 
themselves challenged, both in status and authority, by traders and 
parvenus.** 

Mori’s administration was threatened by a series of political and 
natural disasters. In 1753 the bakufu ordered Yonezawa to perform 
repairs and construct a gate at the shogunate’s Kan’eiji temple in 
Ueno. The total cost of the project came to nearly 100,000 ryd, or 
roughly two years’ revenue. The burden of the shogunal levy was 
exacerbated by the domain’s credit history. Yonezawa was already 
deeply in debt, and creditors were reluctant to extend further fi- 
nancing. In 1755, the chancellors of the exchequer reported that 
“the lord’s reputation is poor” [oie hyoban ashiki] and the domain 
was therefore being refused loans “both here and in other coun- 
tries.” The domain was able to borrow less than 20,000 ryd and 
turned to stipend “borrowing” and new taxes to provide the rest. 
In 1754/3, Mori announced a poll tax. Retainers, foot soldiers 
(ashigaru), and property owners (hant6) were to pay fifteen mon per 
month, while tenants and landless farmers (genin, nago, and mizu- 
nomi) were to pay ten mon.*° 

During this financial crisis the domain was struck by natural dis- 
asters. From 1755/6/23 to 7/7 floods destroyed 6,735 acres and led 
to tax losses of 37,780 koku. The price of one hyo of rice soared to 
1.730 kan, nearly doubling in a few months. On 1755/8/13 the gov- 
ernment ordered that rice be sold at 1.5 kan, but farm villages 
stopped sending rice completely, and the shortages worsened. Hear- 
ing reports of hoarding, the government ordered inspectors to 
search the homes of merchants, but only 197 koku of rice was dis- 
covered. The domain began distributing rice from its treasury, but 
this proved inadequate, given the magnitude of the famine.*° 
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The harvest shortfalls continued, and in 1757/5 and 1757/6 Yone- 
zawa was struck by torrential rains that broke major riparian works 
and flooded the castle town. Flooding damaged or destoyed thou- 
sands of homes and inundated tens of thousands of acres of crop- 
land. The countryside was devastated, and by 1760 the population 
of Yonezawa had fallen under 100,000, a 7 percent drop in only five 
years.°” 

The extreme privation suffered by communers and samurai alike 
led to an alarming deterioration of public order. On 1755/9/10 a 
small group of low-ranking retainers entered the castle town, lead- 
ing five or six hundred peasants from Seki and Sumomoyama vil- 
lages. The retainers led the farmers in a series of attacks on brewers 
and merchants suspected of hoarding and price gouging. The pro- 
testers broke into storehouses, seizing and distributing rice. The riot 
was motivated as much by hunger as by anger at gouging. Hearing 
of the protests, two merchants greeted the peasants with rice gruel. 
The protesters ate and disbanded. The riots revealed the depths of 
the domain’s fiscal crisis. Lower retainers had been reduced to such 
poverty that they allied with the peasantry against the government. 
The domain punished the samurai severely. Four samurai were exe- 
cuted by decapitation or crucifixion. The others were stripped of 
their investitures or imprisoned. The peasants, by contrast, were 
merely fined.** The rebellion, moreover, was but an extreme exam- 
ple of a general deterioration in samurai morale. In both the castle 
town and Edo, retainers were failing to report for duty and failing to 
conduct domain business. Seemingly friendly social gatherings were 
degenerating into violence.*? 

Squeezed between the commoners and the lower-ranking samurai, 
Mori sought new sources of revenue. In 1757 he moved against the 
rights of landed fiefs, which were held largely by elite retainers. 
Farmers on landed fiefs had traditionally paid taxes to local tax offi- 
cials (yokome), who then forwarded the taxes to the fiefholder. To 
increase government revenue, Mori ordered that taxes from landed 
fiefs be paid into the domain treasury.*° Fiefholders were instead paid 
in vouchers, which they could exchange for rice at authorized cas- 
tle-town merchants. The details of the voucher system are unclear, 
but the result is not. Like many Tokugawa currencies, the vouchers 
were overissued and depreciated rapidly. By 1758 the vouchers were 
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worth only one-eighth of their face value. Mori’s vouchers thus 
amounted to progressive stipend reductions. Mori had, in effect, 
sought to balance the domain’s budget by penalizing its wealthiest 
retainers rather than its poorest. This strategy, however, amounted 
to an attack on the patrimonial authority of landed fiefholders. Mori 
denied them the usufruct of their fiefs, emoluments they had inher- 
ited from their fathers. By challenging their patrimony, Mori earned 
the enmity of the most powerful families in the domain.*! 

The domain elite appealed to the daimyo Shigesada to dismiss 
Mori, but without success. Mori was insulated from their charges 
in part because he and his allies indulged the daimyo’s extrava- 
gances. Unable to unseat Mori through persuasion, the domain elite 
launched a palace coup. On 1763/2/8, four senior officials, Chisaka 
Tsushima, Imogawa Masanori, Irobe Tsuneyoshi, and Takenomata 
Masatsuna, confronted Mori with a list of charges and stabbed him 
to death. For official purposes, Mori was said to have committed 
suicide to atone for his crimes. In their memorial to the daimyo, the 
assassins criticized Mori for his cavalier, despotic, and willful (jiyi) 
use of power, a thinly veiled reference to Mori’s preference for the 
advice of merchants and his disregard for the domain elite.” 


Uesugi Harunori and the Politics of Virtue 


Officials such as Takenomata had hoped that the assassination of 
Mori would begin an era of extensive reform. To their chagrin, 
Shigesada remained unwilling to curtail his personal expenses: Mori 
had fed, but not caused, the daimyo’s taste for luxurious clothes, 
food, and appointments. Shigesada’s self-indulgences were not only 
costly in their own right but also stood to undermine any attempts 
to demand further sacrifices from domain samurai. In light of the 
daimyo’s intransigence, the reform faction began to focus on his 
heir, Uesugi Harunori.# 

Born the second son of Akizuki Tanemi, the daimyo of Takanabe, 
Harunori entered the Uesugi house in 1760 at age nine. His adop- 
tion was prompted by the Uesugi’s need for an heir: Uesugi Shige- 
sada had fathered three daughters but no sons. From his childhood, 
Harunori had garnered a reputation as an avid learner, but his suit- 
ability as an heir was also enhanced by his bloodline. Harunori’s 
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maternal grandmother was the daughter of the fifth daimyo, Uesugi 
Tsunanori: Harunori’s mother was thus Shigesada’s cousin.“# 

Given their dissatisfaction with Shigesada and the domain’s dete- 
riorating finances, reformers sought to accelerate Harunori’s succes- 
sion. Beginning in 1763 a group of retainers known as the Seigasha 
began to press Shigesada to retire. The Seigasha were a small but 
powerful network. Takenomata, the nominal leader of the Seigasha, 
was shissei bugy6 (supreme magistrate), the highest-ranking official 
in Yonezawa. Seigasha members included Nozoki Yoshimasa, the 
daimyo’s secretary (kosho); Shiga Sukeyoshi, the daimyo’s cham- 
berlain (osobayaku); and Warashina Shohaku, Shigesada’s physician 
and an instructor in the domain academy. With supporters through- 
out the domain administration, the Seigasha were able to apply con- 
sistent pressure on Shigesada. 

Over the next four years the reform faction waged a dogged cam- 
paign to force Shigesada into retirement. The domain karo threat- 
ened to resign en masse, rather than preside over the demise of the 
domain. They enlisted Shigesada’s in-laws, the Tokugawa of Owari, 
and asked the karo of Owari to pressure Shigesada to resign. In 
some dangerous brinksmanship, Takenomata recommended that 
Shigesada return the domain to the shogunate rather than drive it 
to ruin and cause further suffering among the people. Virtually be- 
sieged by critics, Shigesada yielded. In 1767 he left the castle for an 
elegant retirement villa, and Harunori, at age seventeen, succeeded 
as the daimyo of Yonezawa.* 

Led by the Seigasha, Harunori rapidly embarked on a series of 
reforms. In stark contrast with Shigesada, Harunori embraced strict 
reductions in his own expenses. In 1767/9 the government an- 
nounced a program of radical retrenchment: the daimyo’s sankin 
kotai retinue was reduced, unused residences and offices closed, and 
the exchange of gifts prohibited. Palace officials were ordered to 
wear cotton garments, and meals were to be limited to “one soup, 
one green.” The reformers also cut ties with the merchants houses 
favored by Mori and dismissed merchants like the Terashima from 
their advisory positions.*° 

In 1772 special inspectors were dispatched to rural villages to 
monitor peasant conduct and reduce theft, gambling, and indolence. 
The system of rural offices was reorganized to reduce corruption. 
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Later reforms included several programs directed at rural recon- 
struction. In 1773 and 1774, thousands of samurai, including mem- 
bers of elite regiments, were sent to the countryside to work on land 
reclamation, bridge repairs, and riparian projects.*” 

The reforms precipitated a split between the Seigasha and their 
erstwhile allies in elite (fudai) families. The domain elite was par- 
ticularly incensed by the austerity program, not only because it was 
formulated without their advice or consent, but also because it cur- 
tailed the luxuries appropriate to retainers of their station. Conflict 
between the reform faction and the fudai came to a head in 1773/6 
when seven elite families, led by Suda Mitsutake and Imogawa 
Masanori, presented the daimyo with a petition criticizing his con- 
duct. The daimyo, they claimed, had let Takenomata and a clique 
of mid-ranking officials monopolize power. Although Harunori’s in- 
tentions were commendable, his youth and inexperience had led him 
to pursue unsound policies. The reforms, they argued, were de- 
stroying politics and society: old policies had served the “national 
polity” (Rokutai) in eight matters out of ten while the new policies 
were pernicious in nine out of ten. The fudai asked that they again 
be allowed to advise the daimyo, and that Takenomata and his 
clique be dismissed. Harunori responded by ordering Imogawa and 
Suda to commit ritual suicide (seppuku) and placing the other peti- 
tioners under house arrest. Although Harunori pardoned the seven 
petitioners in 1775/7, the purges left Takenomata and his allies 
firmly in control of the domain.*® 

Takenomata’s victory over the fudai reflected the extensive influ- 
ence of the Seigasha network. The coordinated efforts of Nozoki 
and Takenomata were particularly potent. Nozoki’s position as sec- 
retary gave him extensive, unofficial influence over Harunori, while 
Takenomata held the formal reigns of government. Harunori’s sup- 
port for the Seigasha was also rooted in a shared political vision. 
Harunori, Takenomata, Nozoki, and Warashina Shohaku were all 
followers of the philosopher Hosoi Heisht (1728-1801). 

Harunori first encountered Hosoi in 1764, when Hosoi lectured 
at the Yonezawa mansion in Edo at the invitation of Warashina 
Shohaku. Shigesada and Harunori were sufficiently impressed to re- 
tain Hosoi as a regular lecturer. In 1771 Harunori invited Hosoi to 
Yonezawa, where he lectured widely and attracted an influential 
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group of students. In the wake of the great Edo fire of 1772, Hosoi 
hurriedly returned to his Edo academy. He returned again to Yone- 
zawa in 1776 for six months, during which time he helped revive 
the domain academy, the Kojokan.”? Although Hosoi spent less than 
two years in Yonezawa, he had a profound influence on Yonezawa 
statecraft. In his memoir, Kokuseidan (Discourse on national polli- 
tics), Takenomata described Hosoi as a sage whose wisdom helped 
save the domain “at a time when the unlettered maladministration 
of the senior ministers [rdshin] was violating the Way of Governing 
[onseiji no do] and gradually leading the state to ruin.”*° 

In his philosophy, Hosoi was a scholar of the Eclectic school 
(Setchitha) of neo-Confucianism, which, as its name implies, was a 
loose, syncretic movement. Like many intellectual movements of the 
latter Tokugawa era, the Eclectic school was strongly influenced by 
Ogya Sorai, and several figures in the movement, such as Inoue 
Kinga and Katayama Kenzan, were originally students of the Sorai 
school. The Eclectic school has received little scholarly attention, 
perhaps because most historians have shared Maruyama Masao’s 
view that “eclecticism is eclecticism and implies little creativity, so 
they contributed very little that was theoretically new.”*! 

From Maruyama’s perspective, because Sorai had advocated a 
Gesellschaft logic of politics, the Eclectic school was indeed a step 
backward. Although the movement concurred with Sorai’s separa- 
tion of politics and cosmology, it ignored his emphasis on the his- 
torical determination of political action, focusing instead on the ab- 
straction of political virtue from classical texts. Hosoi, like Inoue 
Kinga and Katayama Kenzan, reincorporated elements of Sung- 
Ming Confucianism that Sorai had repudiated. Hosoi, for example, 
explicitly rejected Sorai’s notion that the Way (do) was historically 
determined. “What sages create are rites,” he wrote; “as for the 
Way being made by sages, I believe that this is not so.” “The Way,” 
he declared, “is a heavenly natural order [tenchi shizen no do], not 
something made by man.”** 

For Hosoi, political principles could not be discerned from cos- 
mological observation, but proper political practice was nonetheless 
naturally determined and immutable. The salient question, there- 
fore, was how to discern this immutable Way. Hosoi, ironically, 
agreed with Sorai that heaven could not be known, and since Hosoi 
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saw the Way of Governing as naturally determined, politics itself 
became something unknowable. Hosoi concluded that the heavenly 
natural order was indeed impenetrable, but not to sages, and this 
knowledge of the Way empowered their authority. The purpose of a 
sage, therefore, was to return civilization to its natural state, a heav- 
enly determined order known only to the initiate. Because only a 
true sage could properly discern the Way, Hosoi’s vision of politics 
was infused with a transcendental or quasi-religious theory of au- 
thority. The power of a sage to discern the Way, moreover, justified 
and required absolute obedience.°? 

Hosoi’s influence can be discerned in several areas of Yonezawa 
statecraft. First and foremost, Hosoi’s philosophy lent gravity to pat- 
rimonial and suzerain authority. In his earliest lectures to Harunori, 
Hosoi portrayed the daimyo as a servant of heaven. A virtuous lord 
“does not forget for an instant that if despite his noble status, he 
does not reject luxury; if despite the wealth of his land, he does not 
reject lavishness; and if he does not serve as parent of his people 
[banmin no fubo], he will have erred in his office of servant of 
heaven and will have violated the filial piety that an heir owes his 
ancestors.”°* Wise rule was thus mandated by both patrimonial au- 
thority (filial piety) and suzerain authority (service to heaven). These 
themes were echoed in an oath Harunori took at Shironoko shrine 
soon after succeeding Shigesada: “For years the state has fallen into 
decadence and the people have suffered. In light of this, I will con- 
duct myself with great frugality and pray that I might serve to re- 
store [chuk6] them to prosperity. Should I be negligent in my re- 
solve, may all the punishments of the gods befall me.” Harunori’s 
oath portrayed him as subordinate to the domain and the people. 
In employing terms such as “serve” (tsukamatsuri), he humbled 
himself before the goal of a Yonezawa restoration. More seriously, 
Harunori made negligence in serving his house and subjects a cause 
for divine retribution.*° 

Second, Hosoi’s notion of loyal service contributed to the beatifi- 
cation of Harunori. Because the Way was unchanging, and the au- 
thority of a ruler-sage devolved from his ability to perceive the Way, 
legitimate rulers did not approve flawed policies. If a ruler were not 
infallible, virtuous conduct by a vassal required that this be con- 
cealed. Further, since a lord served as the moral template for his 
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land, revealing his moral lapses would spread decadence among the 
people. Hosoi thus argued that “in serving his lord, a retainer con- 
ceals the lord’s faults and lauds his virtues so that those who observe 
him are moved with admiration.”*° 

The depiction of Uesugi Harunori as a perfect and virtuous sage 
was thus essential to Hosoi’s model of proper governance. Although 
retainers in all domains sought to glorify their daimyo, Hosoi Hei- 
shi’s philosophy made the promotion of Harunori’s virtue and wis- 
dom a special priority. There is, accordingly, a large hagiographic 
tradition that depicts Harunori as a man of boundless virtue. To- 
ward the end of the Tokugawa era Harunori was celebrated as a 
benevolent and wise lord (meikun) whose virtue and erudition had 
saved Yonezawa from certain ruin. In the Meiji era, popular biogra- 
phies invoked Harunori to instill the virtues of loyalty and frugal- 
ity, a practice adopted by the government in 1904 with the inclu- 
sion of Harunori as a moral exemplar in school textbooks.°*” 

This tradition is reflected in Robert Bellah’s discussion of 
Harunori, based on an account by Murdoch. 


Entering his fief for the first time as a young man, he found direst poverty 
and misery in all quarters. With the aid of his adviser, the Confucian scholar 
Hosoi Heishii (1728-1801), he soon mapped out a policy to restore pros- 
perity to his fief. One of his first acts was to cut the salaries of the samurai 
in half and his household expenses to a fifth those of the former lord. He 
wore only cotton garments and ate the simplest of food. He adopted as his 
fundamental maxims “To have no waste places in his domains,” and “To 
have no idlers among his people.” 

As for positive policies, he undertook an extensive policy of land recla- 
mation, which involved turning his samurai into farmers; he introduced 
mulberry trees and established a thriving silk industry; he required every 
family to plant a certain number of lacquer trees and established this in- 
dustry as well. 


As a result of these policies, “Yonezawa became one of the most 
prosperous fiefs in Japan.”°* Postwar scholarship has treated Haru- 
nori more critically, and most historians now treat him as an influ- 
ential lord, but not a direct, or infallible, ruler. For Yonezawa re- 
tainers, however, the laudatory depiction of their lord was a part of 
loyal service. 

Finally, Hosoi’s influence can be discerned in policies directed at 
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moral rejuvenation. Proper government, wrote Hosoi, lay in “edu- 
cating the hearts of the people” and “beautifying their customs.”°? 
Hosoi’s moral vision, however, was essentially a conservative ideal- 
ization of Tokugawa society. His rejection of historicism and em- 
brace of metaphysics produced a staunch moral conservatism. Rec- 
titude and frugality became virtues of transcendental importance be- 
cause moral lassitude could invoke heavenly retribution. Indeed it 
was incumbent on the daimyo to “educate and nurture” the people 
so that they too might manifest traditional virtues. 

Hosoi’s emphasis on “educating” the people and his belief in the 
need for absolute obedience were reflected in a 1769/10 directive, 
which made gambling a capital crime. Such strict laws were bal- 
anced by exhortations to morality. The domain dispatched teachers 
to rural areas, hoping to instill the virtues of diligence and honesty 
in the common people. These teachers also served as inspectors, re- 
porting abuses by landed fiefholders to higher authorities.*! Hosoi 
himself participated in this process of enlightenment, touring the 
countryside to lecture in the villages. This emphasis on moral recti- 
tude was the most troubling aspect of Hosoi’s legacy. Although his 
disciples tried diligently to legislate popular morality, the populace 
proved remarkably resistant to the government’s “nurturing.” The 
domain succeeded in economic development only after it sought to 
enrich the commoners rather than enlighten them. 


Rebuilding a Moral Economy 


Takenomata confronted the deterioration of Yonezawa’s finances 
with an eclectic series of programs designed to promote new crops 
and industries. The underlying principle was to enhance the ability 
of Yonezawa commoners to pay taxes by enhancing the value of 
their labor. In 1776 Takenomata invited a weaving teacher to 
Yonezawa and sponsored a small textile factory. In 1778 he began 
a small cattle ranch, and in 1779 he established a ceramics work- 
shop in Hanazawa village. He also promoted the manufacture of 
fans, ink, inkstones, and indigo, and the cultivation of Japanese 
pears. Takenomata’s principal concern, however, was lacquer tree 
cultivation. In 1776 he announced a program to plant three million 
trees in Yonezawa, one million each of lacquer, mulberry, and paper 
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mulberry (k6zo). The trees were provided free of charge, and culti- 
vators were paid twenty copper mon for each seedling that reached 
one shaku (approx. one foot). Takenomata foresaw enormous prof- 
its when the trees reached maturity: 19,157 ryo from lacquer trees, 
7,407 ryo from mulberry, and 5,555 ryo from paper mulberry. Al- 
though Takenomata sought to plant one million of each type of tree, 
he was most interested in lacquer, presumably because it seemed the 
most profitable. Takenomata envisioned lacquer trees almost every- 
where. Farmers were to plant 640,000 trees, 30 per household. An 
additional 75,000 trees were to be planted by retainers, 15,000 at 
temples and shrines, and 5,000 by townsmen. The lacquer trees were 
exempted from taxes but were subject to the domain monopsony on 
wax. Although Takenomata’s plan of 1,000,000 trees proved too 
ambitious, his memoir reports that nearly 740,000 lacquer trees 
were planted. More objective sources report nearly 250,000 trees. 

Takenomata’s choice of lacquer was unfortunate, because the 
crop was rapidly losing its market. Lacquer fruit faced increasing 
competition from wax fruit (hazerd), grown in the southwest. Both 
hazero and lacquer fruit were sources of candle wax, and by the 
mid-eighteenth century, wax fruit was more economical. Yonezawa 
wax production fell accordingly, from 10,800 kan in 1747 to 4,128 
kan in 1794. By the mid-nineteenth century, the price disparity was 
so large that even Yonezawa candlemakers began using imported 
hazero rather than the domestic product. Despite these problems 
with lacquer fruit, lacquer tree sap remained valuable for use in lac- 
querware. But lacquer cultivation for sap and cultivation for fruit 
were different projects. Trees could be tapped for sap years before 
they bore fruit, and tapping impeded the production of fruit. Fur- 
ther, the lacquer tree is dioeceous; only female trees produce fruit, 
while male trees were preferable for lacquer sap. 

Because Takenomata’s program emphasized lacquer fruit while 
the market demanded lacquer sap, his subsidies had pronounced 
unanticipated consequences. Under the domain monopsony system, 
the profit margin on lacquer fruit was minimal, and farmers had 
little incentive to maintain their trees. Because farmers grew the 
tree for sap rather than wax, however, they tapped their trees dry 
as soon as they topped one shaku and were eligible for the twenty 
mon subsidy. The government soon noticed the phenomenon of 
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“dried trees,” plants dead from over-tapping and useless for fruit 
production.“ 

The domain repeatedly issued edicts to stop the destruction of the 
trees. Takenomata’s original plan imposed a penalty of twenty cop- 
per mon for killing trees through over-tapping, but this was insuff- 
cient to prevent the problem. In 1779 the government informed re- 
tainers that they would have to repay the subsidies for any trees 
tapped dry. A further warning involved fraud: those using fake trees 
would have to plant five trees for each fraudulent tree. In 1794, 
farmers were prohibited from tapping trees bearing fruit. Illegal tap- 
ping was punishable by a fine of twenty silver me. In 1798 the do- 
main restricting tapping to the portion of the tree above 1.8 shaku 
(1.8 feet). In 1809 tapping was limited to the first 60 days after the 
autumnal equinox.” Despite these measures, Takenomata’s trees be- 
gan to disappear. A 1790 survey of twelve villages in the Shimonagai 
region revealed that roughly 30 percent of Takenomata’s lacquer 
trees had disappeared by 1790. In some villages the losses were as 
high as 60 percent. An 1808 government report noted 130,000 trees 
missing.°” 

Although Takenomata’s emphasis on wax production was, in part, 
simply misadventure, it highlights the problems of Hosoi’s enlight- 
ened despotism. Takenomata’s approach was grounded in the as- 
sumption that the “state” was responsible not merely for ruling the 
people but for enlightening them. In his 1772 essay Noka rikkyo, 
Takenomata observes that “we are birthed by our parents, but we 
are nurtured by our lord.” Because the domain is parent to all the 
people, farmers should remember their “obligation to the country” 
(Rokuon) and “love their lord as their father and mother.”*®* This 
paternalistic appreciation of the domain made economic develop- 
ment a central goal of statecraft. It also, however, gave popular re- 
sistance the air of childish obstinance. Describing popular resistance 
to lacquer cultivation, Takenomata wrote, “Because of their greed, 
the people [tami] do cunning things such as planting lacquer trees 
without roots, or putting sticks in the ground which look like 
plants.” Others “grow defiant, and resentment mounts day by day.” 
Takenomata thus read opposition to growing lacquer trees as evi- 
dence that farmers did not understand the profitability of lacquer: 
“Although farmers are certainly not blind to profit,” he wrote, “they 
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do not see profits which lie ten years hence.” This was all the more 
reason for senior ministers, as “the parents of the people” (tami no 
fubo), to educate the populace. Takenomata’s classicism here under- 
mined his broader political goals: although he did not disavow em- 
piricism, Takenomata’s understanding of farming was rooted more 
in classical texts than in observation. In his essay Kokuseidan, Take- 
nomata cites Mencius when discussing mulberry cultivation, the 
Analects when discussing sericulture, and the Great Learning (Dai- 
gaku) when discussing lacquer. In the context of Hosoi’s philosophy, 
these references to classical texts were appropriate. “If [we] deviate 
from the teachings of the sages,” wrote Takenomata, “then we can- 
not follow the Way.” This understanding of the sages, unfortunately, 
led the domain to promote aggressively a crop with little economic 
value. 

To his credit, Takenomata saw economic development as central 
to fiscal recovery and recognized that Yonezawa’s farmers were al- 
ready overtaxed. Takenomata, indeed, sought to distinguish his poli- 
cies from the existing government lacquer program: he had local of- 
ficials assure farmers in writing that lacquer trees planted under the 
“million tree” program would never be counted as “tax trees” (ya- 
kuki) and taxed under the old lacquer system. But if Takenomata’s 
“million tree” program did not impoverish the peasantry, it did little 
to promote long-term growth or fiscal recovery. Takenomata’s orig- 
inal plan, to use funds from the wax monopsony to repay “bor- 
rowed” samurai stipends, was tragically overoptimistic.”” 

Takenomata’s inability to reverse the domain’s decline weakened 
his grasp on power. He was ultimately unseated in 1782/10 because 
of personal indiscretions. According to the charges made against 
him, he had monopolized political power, ignored the advice of re- 
sponsible retainers, and used public funds for personal expenses. 
Further, he had indulged in drinking and revelry, even on the day of 
mourning for Uesugi Kenshin, the great sixteenth-century warlord. 
He was forced into retirement, although his heir was allowed to in- 
herit his full stipend.” 

Takenomata was succeeded by Shiga Sukeyoshi, a member of the 
Seigasha who had come to oppose his former ally. Shiga was almost 
immediately confronted by the Tenmei crisis of 1783-86. Unsea- 
sonable cold and rain in 1783 reduced Yonezawa’s harvest by nearly 
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50 percent, and crop losses in 1786 approached 35 percent. Similar 
devastation was prevalent throughout the northeast and led to a 
surge in the price of rice: in Yonezawa prices rose nearly 130 per- 
cent between 1783/8 and 1784/5. Between 1783 and 1787 over 
4,000 people died or fled, and the population, which had begun to 
recover from the Horeki famine of the 1750s, fell again below 
100,000. Those farmers who survived and remained in the domain 
faced long-term financial devastation. The domain distributed rice 
from its relief granaries and purchased rice outside the domain, but 
farmers were still forced to pawn farm tools and household items to 
buy food.” 

Shiga proved adept at handling the short-term crisis of the 
famine, but he failed to confront the more serious questions of rural 
poverty and chronic budget shortfalls. He rescheduled the domain’s 
debt and found new creditors, no mean feat given the domain’s dis- 
mal fiscal state. But his policies were essentially negative: he in- 
creased stipend borrowing and cut expenses by curtailing horseback 
riding, cutting staff, and eliminating Takenomata’s economic devel- 
opment programs. Since his reforms lacked a coherent plan, retain- 
ers saw Shiga’s retrenchment policies as mere privation. His con- 
temporaries linked his policies with low-level government corrup- 
tion and general moral decay: attendance at the domain academy 
decreased, retainers sold their names to merchant houses, and drink- 
ing and carousing were rampant. Whether such phenomena in- 
creased under Shiga is less important than his inability to propose 
coherent solutions. Shiga’s rule proved short-lived: as the immedi- 
ate effects of the Tenmei famine waned, the government turned to 
more substantive reform.” 


Fiscal Reconstruction and the Legitimation of Profit 


Nozoki Yoshimasa emerged from retirement in 1791 and rose 
within a year to the post of bugy6 with a stipend of 1,000 koku. 
His reforms, which were an explicit repudiation of nearly two cen- 
turies of policy, reversed the domain’s population decline and re- 
stored its fiscal solvency. Nozoki was originally a close ally of 
Takenomata, and he resigned his position as head secretary (Rosho 
gashira) in 1783, a year after Takenomata’s dismissal. Nozoki, like 
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Takenomata, was a disciple of Hosoi Heishi, and this shared intel- 
lectual orientation supported their political alliance.” 

In his eight years out of office, Nozoki had begun a reconsidera- 
tion of Hosoi’s thought. In his 1789 essay Seigo (Comments on pol- 
itics), Nozoki repudiated much of traditional statecraft, but he re- 
mained within the ambit of Tokugawa neo-Confucianism. Like 
many contemporaries, Nozoki viewed commoners as ignorant and 
prone to vice. Government resources, however, were inadequate to 
confront these problems directly. An attempt to disseminate the Way 
throughout the realm, Nozoki argued, would result in a tyrannical, 
oppressive regime. Nozoki thus criticized Takenomata’s and Hosoi’s 
policies as counterproductive. Although well-intentioned, their at- 
tempts to educate the populace were overly idealistic and did not 
account for commoners’ stubbornness or deceitfulness. In seeking 
to bring peace to the people, 


The state often forbids the people things which are profitable, and compels 
them to do things which are unprofitable. If, however, everyone had a full 
knowledge of the Way and the wisdom of a gentleman, government would, 
in principle, be unnecessary. . . . It is, however, impossible to bring wisdom 
to each and every household in the land, and if the people know only bits 
and pieces of the Way, they become wise in trickery. They are concerned 
only with their own profit and do not know that the profit and peace they 
enjoy are encompassed by the polity which rules over them. Thus, if an in- 
struction leads to inconvenience or a prohibition causes them harm, they 
will criticize the government, upsetting the hearts of those in neighboring 
villages and ultimately impeding public peace [anmin]. Therefore, people 
should be taught to be filial to their father and respectful to their lord even 
if they do not know why. 


It was a mistake, Nozoki concluded, to suffer the common people to 
read books, to lecture to them, and to explain to them the Way. 
What the common people should learn through books and lectures 
is that if the state forbids them things that are profitable and com- 
pels them to do things that are unprofitable, it is for the common 
peace.” 

Given the limited ability of the domain to effect changes in popu- 
lar morals, it was essential for government to overlook the majority 
of popular vices and to allow the people to reform themselves. The 
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key to statecraft was thus leniency and tolerance, rule through per- 
suasion rather than edict. A government seeking to have farmers 
separate rice from chaff would do well to invoke the image of a win- 
nowing fan in an ode rather than order its use. The populace would 
then naturally begin separating grain from chaff.” 

By 1792 this line of thought had led Nozoki to reevaluate com- 
pletely the link between economy and morality. Nozoki still in- 
veighed against frivolity and luxury, the perennial concerns of tra- 
ditional reformers. But he was now critical of treating morality as a 
primary cause of economic decline. In Jujin kengi (Recommenda- 
tions on population cultivation, 1792) he employed a physiological 
metaphor to trace popular distress to demographic problems: 


If we diagnose the ailments [of the countryside], we find that since the price 
of rice is low, there are places where people do not farm. Further, we should 
also note that customs in clothing, food, and housing have gradually be- 
come luxurious. Some villages suffer under incompetent village officials, 
and some regions suffer from frequent droughts. Some people are by nature 
lazy or weak, corrupted by wine and women or run wild with gam- 
bling. .. . If we treat each of these symptoms individually it will come to 
naught. Although we should consider blending different medicines so as ef- 
ficaciously to restore health, in the end, the central ailment is that there are 
not enough people in relation to the land. Compared with the other symp- 
toms, this is extremely difficult to treat.”” 


Because Nozoki saw immorality as a secondary issue, he dis- 
missed attempts to enlighten the populace. Breaking with Hosoi and 
Takenomata, who saw greed as pernicious, Nozoki saw envy as in- 
evitable and potentially useful. In Jukiku kengi narabi shibyo (Rec- 
ommendations on farming with public comments, 1792) he pro- 
posed that cotton be promoted through market incentives: “It is in- 
evitable, given human nature [minjo], that people will not do 
something unless they envy their neighbor’s profit and thus pursue it 
of their own accord [mizukara susumu].” Although Nozoki thought 
textiles would be extremely lucrative, he rejected any mandatory or 
coercive policy. If commoners were forced to weave, he argued, they 
would weave poorly and produce shoddy cloth. The key to sound 
policy was not to overcome this resistance through coercion, but to 
use the peasants’ desire for profit. The government, he wrote, should 
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patronize villages that grew cotton, buying the product for official 
use. Other villages, seeing their neighbors’ profit, would begin pro- 
ducing cotton.” 

Nozoki thus saw little value in monopsony systems. He suggested, 
indirectly, that the entire flax monopsony be abandoned: “[Farmers] 
have despised the state purchase of flax [kaiage] from the outset, 
and because of this popular sentiment, no matter what price is paid, 
I do not think such purchases will succeed.” The people, he argued, 
preferred to use the flax themselves, weaving at home. As to lacquer, 
Nozoki thought the monopsony system amounted to “poisoning the 
people.”” 

In contrast to Takenomata’s dirigiste policies, Nozoki suggested a 
need to tolerate the chaos that stemmed from unregulated production: 


If we liberalize [jiy#] the planting of mulberry, some undesired crops will 
be planted, but even if some seedlings are planted carelessly, the number of 
mulberry trees will increase. If there are many mulberry trees, then the price 
of mulberry leaves will fall. If the price of mulberry leaves is low, those rais- 
ing silkworms will naturally [onozukaru] increase in number. If there are 
many people raising silkworms, our exports will naturally increase, women 
workers will naturally benefit, the four estates will profit [shimin no ri], 
whereupon national prosperity [kokueki] will be achieved.*° 


This aspect of Nozoki’s thought is strongly suggestive of economic 
liberalism. Indeed, his use of the term jiy# to mean “freedom” or 
“liberty” rather than “wantonness” resembles progressive Meiji dis- 
course more than the Yonezawa tradition in which he worked. 
Nozoki was concerned less with freedom, however, than with 
tyranny. Nozoki opposed coercive economic programs not because 
they violated the liberty of commoners, but because they led to 
tyrannical rule. Nozoki, like Hosoi, felt that commoners were gen- 
erally stupid, but paramount in his politics was the fear that any at- 
tempt to change basic human inclinations or to “enlighten” the 
populace would result in “tyranny as fierce as a wild tiger.” Nozoki 
thus embraced the virtues of leniency and tolerance. “If one is le- 
nient,” he argued, “the masses will come.” Central to good govern- 
ment, he claimed, were simple, patient policies that accepted rather 
than challenged human nature (ninjo).*! There is thus a tension in 
Nozoki’s thought between stern moral conservatism and econo- 
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mism. Despite his beliefs that vice often stemmed from privation 
and that government was ill-equipped to change entrenched com- 
moner mores, Nozoki embarked on a campaign to eliminate pros- 
titution. On the central issue of economic development, however, 
Nozoki was consistent. The government could not command the 
people, only guide them. 

Nozoki’s approach to government policy was unprecedented and 
was resisted by more traditional retainers. The rebuttals to Nozoki’s 
position paper reflect open dissension, with one respondent charac- 
terizing Nozoki’s opinion as absurd (fusetsu). Nozoki, indeed, ap- 
pears to have had little success in dismantling such established in- 
stitutions as the lacquer and flax monopsonies. The struggle over 
the flax monopsony outlasted Nozoki himself. After his death in 
1803, his son and successor, Nozoki Masamochi, continued to op- 
pose the monopsony, achieving a modicum of liberalization in 1807. 
Flax and lacquer, however, were industries in decline. Lacquer was 
unable to compete with wax fruit, and the demand for flax was 
shrinking as cotton replaced linen as the popular fabric. The im- 
portance of Nozoki’s reforms thus lay elsewhere, in sericulture and 
rural reconstruction.** 

The focus of Nozoki’s reforms lay in reversing the domain’s pop- 
ulation decline. Recognizing that the domain had been taxing its 
people into desertion, Nozoki declared a tax moratorium. For five 
years, from 1791 to 1795, the government ceased collection of back 
taxes. After 1795 arrears were collected, but amortized over 30 
years. Collection of domain-financed loans (haishaku maigin) was 
suspended for seven years, and repayment was to be rescheduled 
over 50 years. In 1796, however, the government simply forgave all 
outstanding debts. Nozoki recognized that family size was deter- 
mined largely by economic factors and thus began awarding premi- 
ums for large families. Beginning in 1792/11 families with five or 
more children under fifteen years old were to receive a stipend of 
ichinin buchi (roughly 1.8 koku) until the youngest child was five. 
On the birth of the fifth child under fifteen, the domain awarded 
the family three bolts of white cotton cloth. To allow poor farmers 
and younger sons to marry, Nozoki established special incentives: 
newlyweds were given building materials, title to fallow or aban- 
doned land, and a three-year tax exemption. 
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To combat abortion and infanticide, Nozoki turned to both regu- 
lation and incentives. Village officials were directed to register all 
pregnancies and insure that farmers did not “send back” infants. 
But Nozoki saw infanticide as a product of privation, not as a moral 
failing: 


Although regulations [banning infanticide] have been issued repeatedly for 
years, old evils are slow to pass and it has been reported that there are those 
who send back [kaeshiyari| infants. Although in principle there should be 
no one willing to harm a child, practically, there are those who, due to 
strained circumstances | funydi], practice this evil custom. 


The government promised to pay indigent families up to one ry6 to 
make child rearing economically viable. The government urged rel- 
atives and neighbors of pregnant women to insure that they regis- 
tered to receive the subsidy.* 

The promotion of rural industries was also based on incentives 
rather than directives. In 1792 the government established twelve 
mulberry farms throughout the domain. The farms purchased mul- 
berry seedlings at above market price to attract the interest of farm- 
ers. Farmers wishing to raise mulberry were given seedlings free of 
charge and provided with loans to finance land clearing and recla- 
mation. Farmers could borrow up to 1.8 kan per tan up to 5.4 kan. 
After a three-year grace period, the loans were repaid at 0.7 percent 
interest per month. Land newly planted to mulberry was exempted 
from nengu for three years. To help farmers with other aspects of 
sericulture, the domain published a “Handbook of Sericulture” 
(Yosan tebiki). The guide, which included advice on mulberry culti- 
vation, cocoon shelling, and the manufacture of silkworm egg cards, 
was available to farmers upon request.** In keeping with Nozoki’s 
emphasis on the counterproductive effects of heavy taxation, the do- 
main avoided heavy taxes on mulberry, thread, and textiles. Mul- 
berry cultivation grew in part at the expense of lacquer, as farmers 
planted mulberry trees to enjoy the exemption from nengu.*° 

Because the domain did not tax or monopsonize sericulture, ag- 
gregate data are scanty. Surviving evidence suggests, however, that 
the promotion of sericulture was an immense success. An 1827 rural 
survey reported domain-wide revenue from sericulture as 42,321 
ry0, or nearly three ryo per farm household. Sericulture production 
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was equal in value to nearly one-half the domain tax burden of 
roughly 80,000 koku. Qualitative observations describe an increas- 
ingly affluent countryside. According to Ushi no yogore, the jour- 
nal of a rural doctor, “While formerly houses had dirt foundations 
and not a single house had a stone foundation, within 50 years 
houses have grown extravagant, and now, in the second year of Bun- 
sei [1819], there is not a single house with an earth foundation.” 
This sense of rural prosperity is confirmed, indirectly, by govern- 
ment edicts. In 1826 the domain banned farmers from building lux- 
urious homes with amenities such as writing alcoves (shoin), book- 
shelves, transoms, and shoji doors, luxuries inconceivable in previ- 
ous decades. The domain did not try to justify these restrictions 
through economic necessity, but argued, rather, that such indul- 
gences were contrary to heaven’s design and were injurious to the 
kokutai.*’ 

This increasing prosperity corresponded to a rise in recorded pop- 
ulation. Population growth began in 1796, soon after Nozoki’s re- 
forms, and continued uninterrupted until the Tenpo famine of the 
1840s. Female infanticide seems to have all but disappeared: the fe- 
male population grew faster than the male population, and by 1860 
the sex ratio had fallen to 1.04 males to females. This change in the 
sex ratio was further supported by the spread of sericulture, spin- 
ning, and weaving, industries that increased the value of women’s 
labor. Because Nozoki’s policies encouraged the accurate reporting 
of births, some “population growth” may have been a result of bet- 
ter reporting, especially of girls. The sustained rise in both male and 
female populations, however, in tandem with reports of improved 
rural conditions, suggests a real increase. This combination of im- 
proving rural conditions, and a growing population was reflected in 
tax returns. In 1822, after roughly a century of shortfall, the farmers 
of Yonezawa were able to remit their nengu obligations in full.** 


Labors of the Samurai 


Population growth and increasing rural productivity helped Yone- 
zawa back to solvency. Yet even with a growing commoner popula- 
tion, the domain still faced one of the highest ratios of retainer to 
commoner in Japan. The tax rates necessary to provide adequate 
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stipends for all Yonezawa retainers would have weighed heavily on 
the most productive commoners. Nozoki’s complement to rural re- 
construction was the promotion of samurai by-employments. By 
providing its retainers additional income, the domain was able to 
support the samurai estate without taxing the peasantry into desti- 
tution and desertion. 

Samurai by-employments began in the late 1600s as a result of 
steady decreases in retainer income. According to Kangendan, re- 
tainers engaged in a variety of pursuits, working as pawnbrokers, 
potters, vegetable farmers, and weavers. Warashina Ritsutada, the 
author of Kangendan, revealed a fear of samurai industry typical of 
conservative Yonezawa statesmen. “The duty [yakugi] of farmers, 
artisans, and merchants is purposefully to seek profit [ri o tsunori],” 
but this made it impossible for them to have “loyal hearts” (chigi 
no kokoro). As samurai became increasingly concerned with worldly 
advancement and rewards (risshin shusse), they risked losing their 
“samurai ethos.” Citing Mencius, Warashina noted that the pursuit 
of duty (gi) and the pursuit of profit (ri) were mutually exclusive. 
Warashina thus feared a national crisis if poverty continued to force 
samurai into by-employments.*? 

Although Yonezawa statesmen found samurai industry unsettling, 
they understood that the inability of the domain to pay adequate 
stipends made by-employments inevitable. This led to somewhat 
contradictory policies. Takenomata, for example, hoped to use the 
revenue from lacquer trees to pay retainers their full stipends and 
end samurai by-employments. In the interim, however, Takenomata 
established a government office to teach weaving to samurai women. 
The office had a staff of nine and employed an expert weaver from 
Echigo, but had only six or seven students at a time.” 

The large-scale promotion of samurai by-employments came 
during the administration of Nozoki Yoshimasa. Under Nozoki’s 
rule, weaving became a commonplace in samurai households. By- 
employments were part of a broader program to make retainers less 
dependent on government support. Nozoki also advocated rural re- 
settlement for non-stipended relatives in retainer families. Younger 
sons, brothers, uncles, and nephews were encouraged to take up 
farming along with their wives and children. The government pro- 
vided land and housing, loaned the settlers food, and granted three 
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years of tax amnesty. The government assured samurai that farm- 
ing would not diminish their status but bring them honor, and it 
pledged to observe all perquisites of samurai status for farming 
samurai. Farming, the government insisted, was nothing shameful: 
“Farmers, second after samurai [in the social order], are not base 
and there is nothing shameful about agriculture.”?! 

In a similar fashion, Nozoki sought to remove the stigma associ- 
ated with sericulture and weaving. In a 1797 edict encouraging re- 
tainers to grow mulberry and raise silkworms, the domain an- 
nounced that ladies-in-waiting at Yonezawa castle were engaged in 
sericulture. Retainers of all ranks were thus to follow suit.?* Weav- 
ing by elite women was given a high profile when Harunori used 
homespun fabric as gifts.” 

Samurai weaving has commonly been identified with women, and 
the contemporary observers saw the industriousness of Yonezawa 
samurai wives as the wellspring of the domain’s economic health. 
Little in the Kansei-era (1798-1800) promotion of weaving, how- 
ever, was directed strictly at samurai women. While the domain saw 
weaving as a traditionally female activity, it valorized weaving be- 
fore a general audience. In a 1792 edict addressed to the “four es- 
tates,” the domain cited women weavers as examples of service to 
the “state”: 


Painfully aware of the decline of the people, his lordship wishes both high 
and low to exert themselves in these crafts. By working in sericulture and 
weaving, women fulfill the needs of his lordship [for cloth]. Men too 
should earnestly promote national prosperity [Rokueki] by engaging in 
their occupations and should above all seek to promote our national com- 
modities. Those who wish to contribute to the national prosperity through 


the production of local products should apply to our national commodity 
office.”* 


Later edicts regarding samurai weaving were commonly gender neu- 
tral.*> In the government-sponsored sericulture manual, Yosan 
tebiki, gender is mentioned only in reference to silk larvae.” 
Whether or not retainers physically sat at a loom, weaving was a 
household enterprise, and they engaged in commerce when they 
bought thread and sold finished cloth. The domain thus issued 
edicts instructing merchants to treat their samurai clients with ap- 
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propriate respect, allowing them to use side entrances when selling 
cloth.”” 

Under Nozoki’s program, samurai weavers commonly worked 
through a putting-out system. Weavers received 500 me (about four 
pounds) of thread from a cloth wholesaler (ton’ya), returned 400 
me (about 3.25 pounds) of cloth, and received a standardized wage. 
Although weavers could own their own looms, they often borrowed 
them from wholesalers. The putting-out system remained loosely 
organized until 1807, when the domain ordered weavers to take 
thread only from authorized thread brokers (nakagai). The new reg- 
ulations were designed to stop the use of weak or cheap thread, 
which produced a poor-quality cloth. Enforcement of the nakagai 
system proved difficult, and retainers continued to buy thread inde- 
pendently in farm villages.”® 

Quality control emerged as the most intractable aspect of com- 
modity regulation. Although Nozoki was loath to restrict produc- 
tion or trade, shoddy cloth threatened to destroy the market for 
Yonezawa’s textile exports. When quality problems began to ham- 
per export plans, Nozoki feared that the nascent textile industry 
would collapse entirely.”? The domain thus sought to balance free- 
market access with regulations on quality. The result was a patch- 
work of cartel agreements subject to frequent renegotiation. 

Government intervention in textiles was originally intended to ex- 
pand market avenues, not restrict them. Because of the region’s poor 
transportation networks, Yonezawa weavers often had difficulty 
selling their product outside the domain. To insure a steady demand 
for cloth, in 1793 Nozoki ordered the domain commodity office 
(Rokusansho) to begin purchasing cloth and entrusted Mitani 
Sankur6, an Edo merchant, with marketing Yonezawa textiles. The 
domain’s ties with the Mitani were long-standing: in 1725 they had 
been entrusted with marketing Yonezawa wax in Edo, and by 1767 
they had provided Yonezawa with nearly 20,000 ry6 in credit. 
The commodity office was not a monopsony agency. Mitani was di- 
rected to pay market prices for cloth, and the government allowed 
producers to sell independently in Edo or through contacts in the 
domain’s Edo residences. The goal of the office was to provide mar- 
ket opportunities rather than to restrict them.'°! 

The following year, however, the domain made Mitani the sole 
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authorized textile purchaser. The domain was reportedly concerned 
with product quality. To undercut their competitors’ prices, Yone- 
zawa weavers were using cheap thread and producing shoddy fab- 
ric. The domain recognized that the value of its exports would drop 
if Yonezawa became known for poor-quality cloth. Under a monop- 
sony arrangement, Mitani could insure that no substandard textiles 
were sold. Unfortunately, the new monopsony arrangement suited 
neither party. Mitani was distressed by the poor quality of Yone- 
zawa cloth, and the domain was disappointed by his inability to 
market the domain’s production. The domain sought help from Shi- 
maya Sajird, an Edo clothing merchant, but Shimaya was similarly 
unable to handle the volume of Yonezawa textiles.!” 

In 1796 the domain abandoned monopsony, acknowledging that 
Shimaya alone could not handle the domain’s exports. Weavers were 
again allowed to sell independently (katte shidai) to buyers through- 
out Japan. Samurai weavers were further allowed to send their tex- 
tiles to the domain’s three Edo residences. The domain remained 
concerned with quality, and it exhorted weavers not to injure Yone- 
zawa’s reputation in pursuit of excessive profits. Quality weaving, 
the government declared, was “an eternal blessing and a source of 
national prosperity [Rokueki],” and weavers should make every ef- 
fort to produce high-quality fabric.!°% 

This tension between restricted and free trade became a central 
theme of Yonezawa economic policy. Agreements with cartels or 
central purchasing agencies gave the domain control over the quality 
of its exports and insured that all producers would have access to 
major markets. But the restrictions of commodity agencies and car- 
tels antagonized producers with standing marketing arrangements. 
As the sericulture industry expanded and matured, these issues grew 
more intricate. The domain’s initial monopsony arrangement with 
Mitani covered all textiles. As textile production and sericulture di- 
versified, merchants came to specialize in specific varieties of cloth. 
By the 1850s the domain had authorized specialized cartels such as 
the ito ton’ya, which dealt in raw silk thread, and the tsumugi 
ton’ya to deal in silk pongee. Within each specialized market the do- 
main attempted to balance the demand for free-market access with 
the need for quality control. In each case the domain moved freely 
from cartels to commodity agencies to unrestricted trade. 
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The authorization of ton’ya often came after failed attempts to 
control quality without market restraints. The institution of a mo- 
nopsony cartel for silk pongee in 1827, for example, came after re- 
peated edicts relating to cloth quality. In 1822 the domain prohib- 
ited the use of dyes that artificially increased the weight of thread 
and fabric. In 1824 the domain again warned against dye additives 
that increased fabric weight. The additives produced a cloth that 
looked adequate when sold but spotted during the rainy season. 
The domain further inveighed against lightweight and weak cloth. 
Such substandard products, the government observed, “led to a de- 
cline in the country’s product [Rokusan].” These exhortations had 
limited effect. Two years later, the domain authorized a three-mem- 
ber cartel for silk pongee. The purpose of the new arrangement was 
to stop the spread of “counterfeit” (isemono) silk pongee.'™ 

Because the justification for cartels was closely tied to quality con- 
trol, merchants strove to maintain the reputation of Yonezawa 
cloth. In 1854, for example, the cloth cartel began putting printed 
notices in the cloth they sold. The notice informed the buyers that 
Yonezawa cloth was esteemed throughout Japan and that the ton’ya 
carefully checked its cloth for gloss, color, and soilage. Buyers were 
advised to look for the cartel’s stamp of approval on all cloth and 
to contact the ton’ya with questions about the authenticity of their 
cloth.!% 

The domain’s exhortations against slipshod or “counterfeit” 
products drew on both the language of commerce and the language 
of loyalty. In 1799 the domain declared that sloppy textiles were a 
“stain on samurai [honor].”!°° Unfortunately, “disgraceful” com- 
modities were lucrative: cloth doctored with starch and additives 
was cheaper to make but sold at the same price as the genuine arti- 
cle. The domain thus began linking individual actions with a greater 
common good. In 1796 the domain contrasted the short-term prof- 
its of shoddy cloth with the “endless blessing and national prosper- 
ity” of carefully crafted fabric. If weavers were led astray by imme- 
diate gain, then “excessive profit will, in the end, become a loss for 
each and everyone.”'”” The domain thus inveighed against profi- 
teering without condemning profit. Moral exhortations on produc- 
tion continued, but they assumed a “nationalist” tone. In 1806 the 
domain declared that “when the small profits from each house are 
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combined, they amount to great national prosperity [Rokueki]. By 
engaging in sericulture one can accomplish the objective of repay- 
ing one’s debt to one’s country [kokuon].”!°8 An important trope in 
such edicts was the “country’s” reputation. In 1801, for example, 
the domain warned that the use of poor-quality thread would cause 
“disgrace throughout the country.”!°? Elsewhere the domain warned 
against “sullying the country’s name.”!!° By the Tenpo era the do- 
main commonly used the term kokujoku (national disgrace) to de- 
scribe poor-quality textiles. This linkage of national honor with 
commerce reflected the transformation of the lord-vassal bond. As 
by-employments grew in importance as a source of samurai income, 
the bond between lord and vassal became more managerial than 
feudal. A “national disgrace” was thus an action that impugned the 
health of Yonezawa textiles, the joint economic interest of the dai- 
myo and his retainers. 

In this way, the promotion of sericulture was grounded in suzerain 
authority. Without this form of legitimacy, the regime could not 
have asked retainers to discard their patrimonial privileges and en- 
gage in sericulture. In styling the domain as the defender of the “na- 
tion” (kokumin), however, Nozoki transformed the notion of samu- 
rai service. The issue became not how retainers had served in gener- 
ations past but how they could best serve the daimyo in his capacity 
as guardian of the “nation” and “national prosperity.” Nozoki’s 
reconceptualization of the domain was supported by his masterful 
use of symbols. The image of the daimyo’s harem busily weaving 
cloth for his robes undermined the argument that sericulture was 
unbecoming to a samurai. In Ushi no yogore, Nagao Ushio observed 
that seeing sericulture in the daimyo’s castle had popularized it 
among retainers and led to great prosperity.!'' Having made weav- 
ing a form of service, Nozoki could demand that retainers serve 
with customary honor and valor. Retainers who produced poor 
cloth were not defending their patrimony but failing to repay their 
obligations to their country (kokuon) and thus disgracing, rather 
than honoring, their ancestors. 

This use of “national” honor and obligation to transform the de- 
finition of the samurai estate recalls Ernest Gellner’s conception of 
nationalism. For Gellner, cultural homogeneity is not a source of na- 
tionalism but its result. “Nationalism is not what it seems, and 
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above all it is not what it seems to itself. The cultures it claims to 
defend and revive are often its own inventions, or are modified out 
of all recognition.” National culture, he argues, stems from the ob- 
jective need of industrial societies for “mutually substitutable atom- 
ized individuals” both as bureaucrats and as workers.! The com- 
mon culture of a modern nation-state is created when an industrial 
society allocates offices and resources based on function rather than 
status. Ironically, this Weberian functionalism obliterates subna- 
tional distinctions by creating a new national culture, complete with 
new parochialisms. 

Yonezawa’s samurai weavers suggest Gellner’s nationalism writ 
small. The promotion of samurai weaving was part of the promo- 
tion of a “national” culture of weaving and sericulture in which all 
Yonezawa subjects could participate. In asserting that “his lordship 
wishes both high and low to exert themselves in these crafts .. . 
[and] above all seek to promote our national commodities,” the 
regime impelled both samurai and peasant toward protoindustrial 
production.''3 Government declarations that service to the “state” 
and samurai honor were linked to the quality and value of eco- 
nomic output reflect the objective, economic emphasis of the nation- 
state. Two major caveats apply: Yonezawa weaving was not an in- 
dustrial enterprise, and Yonezawa was a domain with suzerain au- 
tonomy, not a nation. But the mobilization of Yonezawa samurai in 
sericulture and weaving anticipated the Meiji government’s promo- 
tion of commercial and industrial enterprises for samurai (shizoku 
jusan) a century later. In both cases, governments redefined the 
samurai estate by appealing to the broader economic needs of the 
“nation.” 


Entrepreneurs and Laborers 


The public promotion of retainer by-employments transformed 
the lives of Yonezawa samurai. Detailed knowledge of retainer seri- 
culture comes from the journal of Minamoto Toshinaru, a minor of- 
ficial. Minamoto worked with four other retainers in a small gov- 
ernment office in Ayukai village, in northern Yonezawa. The office 
was entrusted with border defense, disaster relief, and the suppres- 
sion of protests and disturbances. Minamoto’s major duty, however, 
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was clerical, making final copies of documents for submission to 
central agencies, such as the office of the exchequer (kanjoyaku). 
Minamoto’s diary suggests that his duties left him ample time for 
other activities: in 1833, he appeared in the office only 187 days. 
We do not know Minamoto’s stipend, but much of his income seems 
to have come from by-employments. He grew, for personal con- 
sumption, Japanese radish (daikon), burdock, carrots, soy beans, 
red beans (azuki), black-eyed peas, and chestnuts. For market he 
grew mulberry and flax and raised silkworms.'" 

Despite his menial stature in the hierarchy of retainers, Mina- 
moto’s business interests were formidable. From 1833 to 1847, he 
planted over 500 mulberry trees to provide for his silkworms. When 
the yield from his own trees was insufficient, Minamoto purchased 
mulberry leaves at a market in Arato. While Minamoto and his fam- 
ily (a wife and son) did much farm work themselves, during the 
peak season Minamoto hired day laborers. In the fifth month, when 
the silkworms required near constant feeding, Minamoto hired as 
many as twelve people to feed mulberry leaves to the worms. The 
standard wage was 25 copper mon per kan (8.27 lbs.) of mulberry 
leaves, or roughly 440 mon per day. Minamoto also hired as many 
as ten workers to shell the silk cocoons and other day laborers to 
spin the combed cocoons into thread. Once the silk had been spun 
into thread, Minamoto sold the finished product to local merchants. 
Minamoto’s records show dealings with at least eight different buy- 
ers, most of them from Arato. Minamoto’s business appears to have 
prospered, buoyed by rising silk prices. Despite wide short-term fluc- 
tuations, the price of silk thread rose steadily against both mulberry 
(a major factor of silk production) and staple crops, such as rice.!"5 

The local government office (yakusho) made allowances for Mi- 
namoto’s by-employments. During the summer months, when seri- 
culture demanded his full attention, Minamoto did not appear at 
work for months at a stretch, or he went to the office only when 
urgent business demanded his services. Several other retainers, in- 
cluding the office head, were engaged in sericulture or farming 
as well, and the office seems to have run on a skeleton staff in the 
summer. The yakusho made up shortfalls in its operating expenses 
by borrowing from the same merchants who provided credit to 
Minamoto.'!° 
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Yonezawa’s tradition of retainer by-employments foreshadowed 
the Meiji reforms and helped ease the transition to the new regime. 
According to a constabulary report filed in 1883: 


Most Yonezawa retainers reside in Yonezawa. Stipends were low under han 
rule so they became involved in sericulture and the manufacture of silk 
thread and learned to support themselves [lit. “live off nature”]. Even now 
they pursue these occupations, and there are few who are without property 
[musan].'17 


Ironically, Yonezawa’s meager stipends in the Tokugawa era in- 
creased the ability of retainers to adapt to the new order. For many 
Yonezawa retainers, the demise of the Tokugawa order provided 
new economic opportunities. When stipends were converted into 
bonds in 1876, retainers could afford to purchase the looms that 
they had rented from the weavers’ cartel. The bond issue coincided 
with a period of great difficulty for the ton’ya, whose customary 
marketing and patronage systems were collapsing. The putting-out 
system of the bakumatsu era was thus rapidly transformed into a 
network of small independent weavers.'!® 

The economic success of the Yonezawa retainers stemmed less 
from the infusion of capital provided by stipend reform than from 
experience with capital. In neighboring Shonai han, retainers were 
unable to profit from a similar bond issue. Comparing Sh6nai to 
Yonezawa, the constabulary report noted: 


Most Ozumi [Sh6nai] retainers live in Tsuruoka. Under han rule stipends 
were generous so they are lazy and idle and even if they receive stipend 
bonds they live off the interest, unable to find other livelihood. In response 
to the recent rise in prices some suddenly sold their bonds and began busi- 
nesses, but these were complete failures and they found themselves in worse 
straits than before.'!” 


Although the Yonezawa textile industry generally served to sup- 
plement stipends, it produced at least one samurai industrialist, 
Machida Hachinosuke. Machida originally held a stipend of less 
than two koku, but he rose to become one of the major textile pro- 
ducers in Yonezawa. His singular achievement was the development 
in the early 1800s of sukiaya, a type of silk crepe popular for use 
in men’s summer waistcoats (haori). Hachinosuke was succeeded 
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by his son, Toyomasa, and grandson Toyokatsu, who were equally 
adept in business. By 1829, Toyomasa was purchasing nearly 1,900 
ryo of silk thread and selling 2,600 ryo of cloth annually. Toyokatsu 
is said to have brought total assets to 30,000 ry6 and made the fam- 
ily the richest retainer house in Yonezawa. As entrepreneurial samu- 
rai, the Machida occupied an ambiguous position in Yonezawa so- 
ciety. Hachinosuke fulfilled his duties as a retainer until his last 
days, handling affairs as varied as auditing public-works projects 
and settling peasant disputes. But the Machida also acted as wealthy 
merchants, supplying the domain with relief grain during the Tenpo 
crisis. Samurai by-employments thus left a complex legacy in Yone- 
zawa. Entrepreneurs like Minamoto and Machida learned to be ma- 
jor capitalists. Most of their fellow samurai learned to be laborers 
or petite bourgeoisie. '”° 


Success and Debacle 


The expansion of sericulture and textiles in Yonezawa proceeded 
for a half century with a remarkable lack of dissension. In the 
1830s, however, fissures began to emerge between spinners and 
weavers. The source of conflict was the appearance of opposing 
price trends for silk thread and finished fabric. The price of thread 
rose gradually in the early 1800s and began to soar after 1858 be- 
cause of European and American demand for Japanese silk. But Yo- 
nezawa fabric prices saw no such rise. Instead, Yonezawa weavers 
began to face increased competition, as weavers in other regions 
copied the most popular styles of Yonezawa fabric. By the 1830s 
these “price scissors” had begun to produce thread shortages in 
Yonezawa. When the shortages worsened, the domain moved to 
protect Yonezawa weavers, and in 1859 the domain prohibited the 
export of thread. The edict seems to have slowed the outflow of 
thread, but it led indirectly to a surge in the export of silkworm egg 
cards. Yonezawa textile production, meanwhile, contracted sharply 
as political turbulence led to a fall in the demand for luxurious fab- 
rics. This price scissors crisis had ominous social implications, since 
it divided the domain along class lines. Weaving was largely a samu- 
rai by-employment, while raw silk was produced mostly by com- 
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moners. The domain was thus forced to choose between protecting 
its retainers or its taxpayers. 

Despite these difficulties, contemporary observers regarded nine- 
teenth-century Yonezawa as a model of competent statecraft. The do- 
main’s response to the Tenpo famine, for example, stood in sharp 
contrast to that of governments nearby. In the shogunal territory of 
Shibahashi, for example, the famine caused havoc. By late 1834, the 
territory, which encompassed 69 villages, had lost 1,405 people to 
starvation. Over 200 houses stood empty.’7! In Yonezawa, however, 
the domain relied on rice from its emergency granaries and imposed 
strict regulations on private supplies. The crisis battered the domain’s 
finances and exhausted its relief supplies, but it caused no rash of 
deaths or desertions. An 1834 edict imposing strict rice rationing de- 
clared, “Because everyone, for the sake of the country [kakoku] has 
stretched grain by eating gruel, the people have survived with no 
starvation and his lordship’s joy is unconfined.” !”? 

The great irony of Yonezawa history is that despite this transfor- 
mation in domestic politics, Yonezawa’s fortunes in diplomacy 
changed little. In the Restoration struggle of 1868, Yonezawa 
emerged as a leader in the Ouetsu reppan domei, the ill-fated al- 
liance of northeastern domains that opposed imperial forces. Uesugi 
Narinori, the last daimyo of Yonezawa and most unlikely of Toku- 
gawa allies, led his troops against imperial forces in defense of 
neighboring Shonai domain. The domain of Yonezawa ended much 
as it began, on the losing side of a great battle. 
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Land and Labor 


Political Economy in Hirosaki 


Settling samurai in the countryside is an essential part 
of feudalism—it is an institution of the sages. 


—Monai Gio 


Hirosaki domain lay in western Mutsu province at the north- 
ernmost tip of Honshu, an area now known as western Aomori pre- 
fecture. In the Tokugawa era, as today, agriculture and commerce 
centered on the Tsugaru plain, which runs along the Iwaki river 
from Hirosaki city to the Sea of Japan. The castle town was linked 
to several regional ports: Jasan, Fukaura, Ajigasawa, and Aomori. 
All but Aomori face the Sea of Japan and thus favor trade along the 
“western” route (nishimawari) to Osaka and Kyoto instead of the 
“eastern” (bigashimawari) route to Edo. The castle town was also a 
stop on the Usht highway, the major overland route in the north- 
east. Summers are short and winters long and cold on the Tsugaru 
plain. Like other regions facing the Sea of Japan, Hirosaki sees more 
rain than areas at the same latitude facing the Pacific. Northern 
winds striking the Ou mountain range often produce rain or snow 
in western Aomori and clear days to the east. Hirosaki, however, is 
comparatively well protected from the yamase, a cold summer wind 
that can cause frost damage east of the Ou mountains. The region is 
thus relatively well-suited to irrigated rice agriculture, which local 
inhabitants have pursued since at least the third century.! 

The origins of the house of Tsugaru, which came to power in the 
region during the late sixteenth century, are a matter of contention. 
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Map 4. Towns, Villages, and Roads in Hirosaki 


souRCE: Adapted from Kadokawa Nihon chimei daijiten, 2: 1450-51. 


According to Tsugaru records, the line was founded by Tsugaru 
Tamenobu, a nephew of Oura Tamenori, lord of Oura castle. In 
1567, Tamenobu married Tamenori’s daughter and became heir to 
the Oura line. A distant descendant of the Fujiwara, the illustrious 
court nobles, Tamenobu claimed ancient precedents for his authority 
over the Tsugaru plain and waged a determined campaign to wrest 
control from the Nanbu, a rival daimyo house. Between 1571 and 
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1585 Tamenobu drove the Nanbu from critical castles in Ishikawa, 
Daik6ji, and Aburakawa. By 1585 Nanbu vassals were defecting to 
Tsugaru ranks. In 1589 Tamenobu allied himself with Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, the rising hegemon, and the following year he was 
awarded the surname Tsugaru and invested with the three districts 
of the Tsugaru plain. 

Not surprisingly, Nanbu records tell a different story. In the 
Nanbu account, Tamenobu was born into the Kuji house, a minor 
branch of the Nanbu line. He left the family because of discord with 
his older brother and allied himself with the Oura, thus betraying 
his original patrons. Nanbu records concede Tamenobu’s cunning, 
but unlike Tsugaru records they do not laud his courage or military 
skill. The Nanbu claimed, for example, that Tamenobu took Ishi- 
kawa castle not through superior strategy but by poisoning its lord.” 
Whatever Tamenobu’s origins, his political acumen is beyond ques- 
tion. Quick to ingratiate himself with Hideyoshi and then Tokugawa 
Teyasu, he easily faced down Nanbu allegations about his traitorous 
past. 

In 1600, Ieyasu bestowed on Tamenobu a formal investiture 
(omotedaka) of 47,000 koku. Jeyasu’s successors increased this to 
70,000 koku in 1805 and to 100,000 koku in 1808. The status of 
the Tsugaru daimyo changed accordingly. Beginning in 1808 the 
shogun received them in the dhiroma, rather than the less presti- 
gious yanaginoma. In 1820, Tsugaru Yasuchika was awarded the 
court rank of chamberlain (jiji), the highest rank commonly given 
to tozama lords.? These changes in formal investiture and court rank 
were, of course, only loosely correlated with actual Tsugaru terri- 
tory. Land reclamation increased Tsugaru holdings by several fold 
in the seventeenth century; by 1700 the domain’s real holdings to- 
taled nearly 300,000 koku. These changes, however, were not re- 
flected in the domain’s omotedaka. The shogunate increased the 
Tsugaru’s formal investiture largely as a reward for their service 
against the Russians in Hokkaido. This disparity between the do- 
main’s large holdings and its rather unimpressive formal investiture 
was reflected in its policies. Hirosaki statesmen acted in many ways 
like those of “country” domains: they assumed that their land was 
autonomous in a broad range of sociopolitical issues. Both samurai 
and commoners regularly referred to Hirosaki as their “country,” 
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although it had never been a province under the ritsu-ryo system. 
“Kuni” thus meant “country” solely in terms of Tsugaru dominion. 
But the rhetoric of Hirosaki politics was pointedly less “national- 
ist” than that of either Yonezawa or Tokushima. Although admin- 
istrators assumed that Hirosaki affairs were “politics” writ small, 
they appealed far less to suzerain authority than did their counter- 
parts in Yonezawa or Tokushima. Although the logic of suzerain au- 
thority was often implicit in Hirosaki policy, the terms kokka and 
kokumin appeared comparatively rarely. The domain’s laws also re- 
veal a deference to the shogunate not found in the laws of either 
Tokushima or Yonezawa. In the seventeenth century the domain re- 
peatedly ordered its retainers, without qualification, “strictly to 
obey the laws of the shogun.”* The Tsugaru thus lay on the bound- 
ary between the broad autonomy of true “country-holding” daimyo 
and the more constrained powers of ordinary landed nobles. 

Throughout the Tokugawa era, the house of Tsugaru maintained 
its vassal band on a proportionally small peasant population. Ac- 
cording to early Meiji data, Hirosaki supported 4,338 retainers on a 
commoner population of 229,006. Demographic pressure in Hiro- 
saki, the number of retainer stipends per 100 commoners, was just 
under two (1.89). Demographic pressure was thus far lower than in 
Yonezawa (6.77) but higher than in Tokushima (1.06). What makes 
demography central to an understanding of Hirosaki’s political 
economy, however, is not the magnitude of its demographic ratio 
but the degree to which this ratio varied. The Tenmei famine of the 
1780s and the Tenpo famine of the 1830s were felt throughout Ja- 
pan, but in Hirosaki the effects were particularly grim and severe. 
The domain suffered massive depopulation because of peasant star- 
vation and flight (see Figure 8). Such wide fluctuations in the com- 
moner population made the Tsugaru regime acutely aware of the re- 
lationship between a large commoner tax base and stable finances. 
Over the Tokugawa era the government engaged in a variety of 
schemes to increase its farm population, including resettling samurai 
as farmworkers and inviting immigrants from other regions. The 
problems of maintaining a stable agricultural population were cen- 
tral to Hirosaki statecraft and political practice. 

The economic underdevelopment of northeastern Japan rein- 
forced the Tsugaru regime’s concern with increasing Hirosaki’s farm 
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Figure 8. Hirosaki Commoner Population 


source: Hirosaki daigaku kokushi kenkytikai, ed., Tsugaru shi jiten, pp. 115-21. 
NOTE: Tsugaru did not conduct population surveys in 1780, 1786, and 1792. 


population. Although Hirosaki produced a variety of goods for do- 
mestic consumption, its exports were limited to food grains and 
lumber: to cite a contemporary expression, “The country produces 
rice and only rice” [onkuni no bussan wa kome yori hoka ni kore 
naki].° In 1815 taxes on crafts and industries other than sake 
amounted to less than 1 percent of the domain’s income.® Even in 
the early Meiji era, the economy centered on food grains. In 1877, 
almost 80 percent of the agricultural production of Mutsu province 
was rice.’ Since commodity production was relatively underdevel- 
oped, the domain could not rely on commercial taxes or monopolies 
to stabilize government finances, and domain officials concentrated 
their efforts on increasing grain production. Hirosaki did not ne- 
glect commercial production entirely. The domain consistently en- 
couraged the cultivation of lacquer trees and promoted the produc- 
tion of Tsugaru nuri, a distinctive local lacquerware. But the rev- 
enue generated by such undertakings was small.* 

The burden of Hirosaki’s attempts at fiscal stabilization thus fell 
on increasing the agricultural population and food grain produc- 
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tion. To this end, Hirosaki pursued land development (shinden kai- 
hatsu) on a scale unparalleled in Tokugawa Japan. Although many 
domains, particularly those in Tohoku and Kyisht, encouraged the 
development of arable land, none was as dependent on revenue from 
newly opened land as Hirosaki. In 1600 the domain’s formal in- 
vestiture consisted of 133 villages producing 47,000 koku. A cadas- 
tral survey in 1872, by contrast, recorded 836 villages yielding 
340,000 koku. The domain’s arable land increased by 623 percent 
and the number of villages by 528 percent.’ In addition to general 
land development, the domain also undertook reclamation projects 
in response to crop failures and famines. After the Tenmei famine, 
for example, the government invited immigration from neighboring 
domains to settle abandoned land. 

The distinguishing feature of Hirosaki fiscal policy was the role 
of samurai labor in land development and reclamation. The govern- 
ment actively encouraged samurai to open and reclaim land, and 
Tsugaru samurai were responsible for vast increases in the domain’s 
total agricultural production. The involvement of samurai in agri- 
culture served government finances in two ways. When land cleared 
or cultivated by samurai was registered as kurachi (lit. “treasury 
land”), the tax yield would enter the domain treasury, thus increas- 
ing revenue. Alternately, if the land was registered as the personal 
fief of the retainer (chigyo), the tax yield served to supplement the 
retainer’s stipend. This indirectly relieved the government of the fi- 
nancial burden of retainer stipends. This fiscal strategy reached a 
peak in the wake of the Tenmei famine when the government un- 
dertook a policy called dochaku, the forced resettlement of thou- 
sands of retainers to farm villages. Resettled samurai were to clear 
land, grow crops, and pay the same land taxes as farmers. The need 
to increase grain production and revenue thus drove Hirosaki to 
challenge the very distinction between samurai and peasant. 


Land Development in Early Hirosaki 


Hirosaki administrators of the later Tokugawa era were deeply 
influenced by two precedents: the early success of government-pro- 
moted land development, and the failure of government-controlled 
commerce. Hirosaki encouraged land development from the early 
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seventeenth century, and tax rolls grew rapidly during the first cen- 
tury of Tokugawa rule. Between 1600 and 1687 domain tax rolls 
(kokudaka) increased by 453 percent and the number of villages in- 
creased by 377 percent.!” 

Hirosaki managed such enormous increases in arable land largely 
through small-scale land development projects undertaken by re- 
tainers, rural samurai (gdshi), masterless samurai (r6nin), and com- 
moners. Capital was provided primarily by the developer, and recla- 
mation was encouraged by a policy of tax exemptions. The domain 
exempted reclaimed land from nengu, corvée, and other service 
obligations for from five to seven years, and developers were al- 
lowed to claim a portion of the developed land as their landed fief, 
or chigyo. Fiefs thus granted in return for land development were 
known as kochigyo, literally “little fiefs.”™ 

Because a diverse range of people received kochigyo during the 
early 1600s, generalizations about “little fiefs” must be made with 
caution. There are, for example, cases of both high-ranking wealthy 
retainers and commoners holding “little fiefs.” According to schol- 
arly consensus, the most common kochigy6é holder was a low- 
ranking, low-income retainer.'* Most “little fief” holders, moreover, 
were enfeoffed as retainers, not as farmers with tax-exempt hold- 
ings. A 1670 edict, for example, noted that “a great number of ‘lit- 
tle fief? holders have been declared foot soldiers [ashigaru].”' 

Whatever the details of the Rochigy6 system, its effect on the 
countryside is clear: large numbers of retainers settled in rural Hiro- 
saki. A 1684 land register from Kanaki village lists about 105 
homes, 62 of which were held by landed vassals, 40 of whom were 
described as “hand-working samurai” (tezukuri kyinin), retainers 
who actively worked the land. The distribution of property suggests 
that these families dominated village life: 78 percent of the paddy 
land and 86 percent of the dry field was held directly by samurai as 
landed fief (kyichi). A similar situation obtained in Motomachi vil- 
lage, where samurai owned 21 of 40 homes and controlled 76 per- 
cent of the land." 

The massive samurai presence described in these village registers 
undoubtedly raised the total agricultural productivity and increased 
government revenue. The program, however, was not without cost. 
By encouraging the independent development of land by samurai, 
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the domain increased the authority of its retainers at the expense of 
its own centralized control. The kochigy6 system thus ran in oppo- 
sition to the policy of transforming vassals from financially inde- 
pendent, rural warriors to a centralized and salaried staff of soldiers 
and administrators. The kochigy6 system was also more costly than 
alternative means of land development. In the strictest sense, of 
course, the kochigy6 system gave the domain something for noth- 
ing: the domain made no initial outlay of capital and increased its 
tax base of arable land. But the kochigyo system was not as attrac- 
tive as its alternatives. Under the kochigy6 system only 60 percent 
of the new land was subject to taxation, since the remainder became 
fief. By contrast, when the government developed land through 
forced drafts of farm labor, the initial cost was minimal and the do- 
main could then tax the entire annual yield. 

Such considerations underlay the policy changes taken in the 
1680s. In 1685 the domain began to convert landed stipends (jikata 
chigyo and kochigyo) into salaried stipends (kuramai or kirimai) 
and to assemble retainers in the castle town.'° At roughly the same 
time, the domain began a program of centrally directed land devel- 
opment using peasant labor.!”? While significant, this shift from fiefs 
to stipends did not represent a rejection of fiefs. Indeed, the domain 
returned to landed fiefs from 1712 to 1774.'8 Fiefs remained impor- 
tant because they enabled the domain to shift the burden of tax col- 
lection from its treasury to its retainers. But fiefs also took on moral 
implications. As officials became concerned with the deleterious ef- 
fects of luxuries and urban life on samurai, they came to see the 
rural samurai of the 1600s as models of self-reliance and vigor. En- 
hanced by the rhetoric of tradition, rural fiefs became Hirosaki’s 
means of addressing both fiscal and social crises. 


Hirosaki Commercial Policy: The Horeki Reforms 


The land reclamation projects of the 1600s increased Hirosaki’s 
income several fold. Nonetheless, by the early 1700s the domain 
was plagued by chronic budget deficits. In Hirosaki, as in other do- 
mains, the deficits stemmed largely from costs related to the alter- 
nate attendance system and the daimyo’s Edo mansion. These prob- 
lems were exacerbated by several severe famines and numerous har- 
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vest shortfalls. The Genroku famine of 1695 killed some 30,000 
people and forced the domain to borrow from the shogunate and 
cut stipends by half. Repeated shortfalls in 1711, 1720, 1728-29, 
and 1740 gradually depleted domain coffers and forced the domain 
to “borrow” from retainer stipends. In 1750, after three years of 
flooding, the domain again cut stipends by half. The cumulative ef- 
fect of these events was enormous. By 1754 the domain owed over 
300,000 ryo to various merchants, and its debt exceeded twice its 
annual tax revenue.” 

Hirosaki’s first reform movement was led by Nyti Mitsugi 
(1712-92), an iconoclastic political theorist and official. Born into a 
low-ranking family, Nyui rose to power through his close friendship 
with the domain elder, Tsugaru Mondo. From his initial post as ap- 
prentice page (h6k6 minarai) in 1735, he rose to head of the castle 
kitchen staff (zenban) in 1744, valet (Ronandoyaku) in 1745, per- 
sonal secretary (kinju kosho) in 1749, and then magistrate of the 
exchequer (kanj6 bugy6) in 1753. With a close ally among the do- 
main elders, Nyui dominated domain politics from 1753 to 1758.7° 

Despite his humble career path, Nyti was a philosopher of con- 
siderable range and achievement. Heavily influenced by Yamaga 
Sok6, Ogyii Sorai, and Dazai Shundai, Nyui rejected Chu Hsi learn- 
ing and sought to return to the original writing of the ancient Chi- 
nese sages. Like Soko, he was deeply concerned with the practical 
questions of statecraft (keisei saimin) and dismissed Chu Hsi meta- 
physics as pointless abstraction. Like Dazai Shundai, he was deeply 
concerned with the workings of the commercial economy and fi- 
nances. Nyti also shared with Shundai and Kaiho Seiry6 an inter- 
est in the Taoist thought of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu.”? 

Central to Nyti’s thought was the idea of “utility” (yo). Every- 
thing exists, he argued, to fulfill a particular purpose. For people, 
“utility” determines their social function. “All living things possess- 
ing some form [katachi], including human beings, must perform 
some useful [yd] function in accordance with their particular 
form. ... From the day one is born, one must exert one’s whole 
body and mind in the service of people and things in order to be of 
use [yo] to the realm [tenka].” In the case of objects, “utility” de- 
termines their value. “Well water is valuable only because it is able 
to give people life. People do not value water for itself, but only to 
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the extent that it is beneficial to their lives. .. . Pure water, if it is 
not used, may be less valuable than dirty water that is put to use.” 

For Nyii, well water was the ideal commodity. Because, he 
claimed, it is drawn only when needed, there is never a surplus of 
well water. Further, because people can draw water according to 
their need, there is never a shortage. Because water appears only 
when needed, supply and demand are always in balance. Thus, no 
one covets well water, nor does anyone seek to economize and use 
less water. Further, no one trades in well water, and there are no wa- 
terlenders or waterbrokers. Under rule by sages, all things, including 
grain, gold, and silver, would flow like well water, and people would 
know neither want nor greed. The goal of government, Nyti ar- 
gued, was to make man-made products function like water, a nat- 
ural, heaven-made product.” It is noteworthy that Nyiti’s idealiza- 
tion of well water was predicated on ready and equal access to 
wells. Nyai’s philosophy thus assumed something closer to the ide- 
alized well-field system of ancient China than to the complex irri- 
gation systems of Hirosaki. 

In Nyui’s philosophy merchants served an important but limited 
function. It was both right and proper for merchants to exploit spa- 
tial price differences. The “Way of the merchant” was to buy prod- 
ucts in one region and sell them in another, keeping the price differ- 
ential as profit. The ideal merchant house would use a fixed price 
scheme, buying for a set price in western Japan and selling for a set 
price in eastern Japan. In doing so, a merchant would be working in 
harmony with the Way by restoring equilibrium (kin/hitoshii or 
chu).** But Nyai had no tolerance for temporal price differences. 
Price speculating, he argued, was injurious not only to the “state” 
but to merchants themselves. Since no one could forecast prices, a 
merchant house seeking to profit through speculation ultimately 
would come to ruin. Nyii thus distinguished between “great” and 
“petty” merchants. A “great” merchant 


transports rice, gold, and valuables through the realm [tenka], trading by 
buying cheaply and selling dearly and thus profiting through these imbal- 
ances. These accumulated profits are his investiture, and this garnering 
of profit is his Way and his method. By guarding this way and keeping to 
this method, he will never lose his principal, he will never gain and then 
lose. . . . [He] does not covet profit from others, knows much about loss 
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and thinks little about gain, knows much about great profits and thinks lit- 
tle about petty profits. On a large scale he enriches the state and on a small 
scale he helps the poor, lends without collecting, sells for little and buys for 
much, and maximizes his house’s shares [Rabu] without losing its principal. 
This is the great Way of merchants. 


Petty merchants, by contrast, were a despicable lot. Obsessed with 
fleeting profits, they acted against the interest of both the state and 
their fellow subjects.”° 

For Nydi, trade was legitimate only to the degree to which it 
served the state, and he thus favored far-reaching restrictions on 
commerce. With the support of Tsugaru Mondo and Monai Arie- 
mon, the daimyo’s steward (ydnin), Nyii sought to bend merchants 
to his vision of the merchant Way. Beginning in 1753 Nyii imposed 
a broad range of restrictions on merchants. He ordered merchants 
to pay licensing fees (umjo) and appointed government “assistants” 
to merchant organizations to insure their cooperation with domain 
projects. To enforce frugality, he banned all merchants, save pawn- 
brokers and brewers, from operating in the countryside. Particular 
emphasis was placed on stopping the sale of “luxury” fabrics, such 
as cotton and silk. In keeping with Nyui’s emphasis on “utility,” 
merchants were required to use their store names as family names. 
In order to gain control over rice shipments, Nyui issued “rice bills” 
(kome kitte), essentially promissory notes for rice backed by the do- 
main. The notes served as a means of refinancing the domain debt: 
in exchange for gold and silver, the domain gave Osaka merchants 
paper, which it promised to convert into rice within three years. 
Nyui also pursued more traditional reform plans. He renegotiated 
the domain’s debt, deferring some payments indefinitely and others 
for three years. He promoted local exports such as horses, sulfur, 
and cinnabar.”® 

The reforms were largely successful, and in 1755 the domain was 
able briefly to stop “borrowing” stipends. Nyii’s policy of exporting 
promissory notes instead of rice proved especially fortuitous. In 
1755 unseasonably cold weather caused severe harvest shortfalls 
throughout northeastern Japan. In Hirosaki, the harvest fell by al- 
most 80 percent. Because Nyui had restricted grain exports, the do- 
main had large stores of rice for famine relief. Nyii’s increased con- 
trol over merchants also helped to bring private stores of grain un- 
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der government control. Although neighboring domains reported 
extensive disease and starvation, in Hirosaki the death toll was min- 
imal: contemporaries marveled at the absence of beggars and 
refugees. Impressed by their achievement, the daimyo commended 
both Nyai and Monai. Nydi was selected for particular praise: he 
was given the unique position of general overseer (motoshi) and be- 
came the dominant figure in domain politics.’” 

In the wake of the 1755 harvest failure, Nyai moved toward 
more radical reforms. In part, he was emboldened by his success in 
handling the harvest crisis, but he also faced financial pressures. 
The “rice bills” he had issued were coming due, and the domain 
treasury and relief granaries had been depleted by the famine. Be- 
ginning in 1756 Nywi moved to establish complete control over 
commerce. He issued a rationing coupon, called byofu, to replace 
specie within the domain. Retainers were paid in hydfu, and mer- 
chants were ordered to accept it as legal tender. Hyofu were de- 
signed to increase the government’s store of specie. The government 
paid for goods and services with hyofu and forced merchants to ac- 
cept them in exchange for precious metals. The domain also sup- 
planted all private financial services. Nyai declared void all samurai 
debt owed to merchants within the domain and assumed responsi- 
bility for debt owed to merchants in other domains. Nyii also in- 
stituted a distribution bureau (umsdyaku) to redistribute merchant 
property. Merchants were barred from trading in more than one 
kind of goods and were ordered to report their total assets and 
stock to the government. The domain purchased the goods with ra- 
tion coupons and redistributed them to other merchants. In short, 
Nyai’s reforms established complete government dominance over 
finance and commerce. Kojima Yasunori has aptly dubbed these ef- 
forts a “feudal command economy.”?8 

Within Nyii’s philosophy, his efforts were not anti-commercial, 
only an attempt to guide merchants toward their “true” Way and 
away from the path of “petty” traders. In practice, the impact of his 
policies on local merchants was devastating. The notebook of the 
Sakaiya merchant house describes Nyii’s reforms as a reign of terror: 


In the eighth month of 1756 we compiled a list of [our] money, merchan- 
dise, pawned goods, land, ships, and loans, etc., and offered it to the Hi- 
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rosaki survey office [inzityakusho]. Later, we delivered cash to them. All of 
the remainder was delivered to stores according to their orders. They 
quickly took charge of the pawned goods, later giving us hydfu in ex- 
change. In the eighth and ninth months of last year, we took charge of a 
wool and cotton business. However, the merchandise was taken by the gov- 
ernment [yakusho]. We received hydfu for the silver and estimated value of 
the merchandise and gave it to the yakusho. We obeyed the orders of the 
government in all things: we handed one store over to two clerks, Yanagi- 
tamura Kansaemon and Obamaya Kyibei. We head out daily to their of- 
fices in Kotobukiyama and Tsubakiyama, but they will not let us again en- 
gage in sales... . Though there is simply no way to stop the ruin of the fam- 
ily fortune, more fearsome still is the threat of government censure, and 
there is no peace, awake or asleep, day or night.” 


The broader result of Nyii’s policies was widespread confusion and 
economic stagnation. Most serious was the complete failure of 
hyofu, which failed to earn popular acceptance as currency and 
were viewed with great suspicion. In 1756/12 the government reis- 
sued hydfu: the old issue was redeemable at the rate of 75 to one, a 
depreciation of 98 percent in three months. This corresponds to an 
annual inflation rate of over three billion percent. The govern- 
ment’s policy of debt repudiation also made merchants outside the 
domain wary of doing business in Hirosaki, which led to a shortage 
of consumer goods and then staples. By the summer of 1757, shop- 
pers were lining up in the early morning hoping to buy whatever 
meager supplies were available. This combination of shortages and 
hyperinflation sparked widespread discontent. Graffiti described 
hyofu as worthless, and the diary of a rural doctor reported, 
“Hydfu have caused retainers and city folk ten times the suffering 
of a crop failure.” *° 

By mid-1757 the failure of Nyii’s policies was impossible to ig- 
nore, and Nyti began to lose his hold on the administration. In 
1757/6 the domain abandoned /ydfu and arrested for financial im- 
proprieties Ashibane Jirdsabur6 and Ashibane Chojuro, the mer- 
chant father and son who had managed the coupons for Nyui. In 
the following weeks the domain arrested dozens of merchants asso- 
ciated with the distribution bureau. In 1758/3 Nyui himself was dis- 
missed and confined to quarters (chikkyo). Although Nyui was par- 
doned in 1778, the Horeki reforms were over.*! 
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Nyii’s policies highlight the limits of domain economic interven- 
tion. Even a relatively underdeveloped domain like Hirosaki was de- 
pendent on merchants for essential commercial and financial ser- 
vices. Government economic interventions thus could not be sus- 
tained without support from major merchants. Although Nyai had 
relied on the Ashibane family, this produced its own dilemma. By 
giving the Ashibane the power to issue currency and redistribute as- 
sets, Nyii created the opportunity for massive corruption and pec- 
ulation. Whether the Ashibane defrauded Hirosaki is all but irrele- 
vant: the suspicion of impropriety was sufficient to raise doubts 
about bydfu and drive down their value. The failure of the Horeki 
reforms lay in Nydi’s assessment of government power. In aiming 
to supplant commerce with government directives, Nyii vastly over- 
estimated the capacity of the domain to constrain and shape popular 
actions. The ensuing debacle was a powerful negative precedent for 
Hirosaki statesmen. Although later reformers shared Nyui’s distaste 
for commerce, none sought to supplant urban commerce. Rather, 
officials turned to the countryside as a means of restoring an unsul- 
lied, uncommercial society. 


A Return to Origins: The Tenmei Famine 
and Samurai Resettlement 


The Tenmei famine of the 1780s proved the gravest crisis in Hi- 
rosaki history and provoked the most striking government reactions. 
The famine, a result of continued unseasonable weather, caused over 
a million deaths throughout Japan. Hirosaki was struck with partic- 
ular severity. Heavy rains, flooding, and unseasonable cold reduced 
the 1782 rice crop to one-half its usual size. Continued cold wind 
and rain destroyed most of the 1783 harvest as well. In 1783/12 the 
government borrowed 10,000 ry6 from the bakufu for disaster re- 
lief, but this was insufficient: peasants were reduced to eating grass, 
horses, and cats. Unseasonably cold weather continued into the win- 
ter of 1783-84, leading to widespread deaths from frost, and in 
early 1784 the domain was struck by an epidemic. Between 1783/9 
and 1784/6 over 80,000 people reportedly died, approximately one- 
third of the population of 250,000. 

The severity of the Tenmei crop failures forced the domain to pro- 
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Figure 9. Farm Wages and Rice Prices in Hirosaki 
source: Hirayama nikki (HN), pp. 370-604 passim. 


vide extensive tax relief. According to the tax relief survey (kemi) 
of 1783/9, 25 of the 27 tax districts had rice crop losses of 80 per- 
cent or more, and seven districts were granted full tax relief because 
of complete crop failure. Without tax revenue, however, the gov- 
ernment could not continue its traditional level of expenditure. The 
domain was forced to make radical cuts in samurai stipends: all 
stipends were reduced to four go of rice per day with supplemen- 
tary monthly payments of 170 copper me.*? 

The famine also devastated the long-term prospects for the econ- 
omy. As food shortages led to starvation and flight, the rural econ- 
omy began to suffer a severe labor shortage. Population surveys are 
lacking for the critical years of 1780, 1786, and 1792, but we can 
infer the effects of the famine through the wages of farm laborers 
(kariko) (see Figure 9).** Initially, farm wages dipped slightly as la- 
borers searched more desperately for work. After 1784, however, 
wages rose steadily because landlords were unable to find workers. 
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Between 1784 and 1803 wages rose 500 percent, while rice prices 
remained comparatively stable, an indication of the tremendous 
shortage of rural labor caused by starvation and flight. 

By mid-1784 it was apparent to many officials that the severity 
of the famine required concerted government intervention. At the 
depth of the crisis, however, the seventh daimyo, Tsugaru Nobu- 
yasu, died, leaving leadership of the domain to his 22-year-old heir, 
Nobuharu. This change in leadership afforded the opportunity for a 
radical break in policy. A particularly dramatic proposal came from 
MoOnai Gio, the heir of Nyii’s ally, M6nai Ariemon. 

Monai claimed that the magnitude of the Tenmei famine demanded 
an urgent samurai resettlement program. In the past year, by his es- 
timates, some 150,000 people had died of famine or resultant dis- 
ease, thereby decimating the countryside. In fields where twenty 
people had worked, there were now five or six, weak from hunger 
and struggling with shortages of seed and draft animals. Under these 
circumstances, he argued, it would be twenty years before the peas- 
antry could remit taxes at the traditional level. The alternative was 
to resettle retainers, along with their wives and servants, in the 
countryside. With this additional workforce of over 20,000 people, 
most fallow land might be recovered in six or seven years and the fi- 
nancial health of the domain restored.*° 

MoOnai justified samurai resettlement by arguing that it was not a 
new policy but an old one that had been practiced as late as the 
reign of the fourth daimyo, Tsugaru Nobumasa. The ancestors of 
the domain’s noblest families, not only lower retainers, had served 
their lord while residing in the countryside. High-ranking vassals 
had lived in small rural castles, while lower vassals for the most part 
commuted (kayoi tsutome) from their rural homes. Monai explic- 
itly cited kochigy6 as a precedent for promoting land reclamation 
through the granting of fiefs, although his understanding of kochi- 
gyo was somewhat simplified. Kochigyo, he explained, were farmers 
who cleared over 30 koku of land and were thus rewarded with 
stipends of 30 hyd and invested as foot soldiers (ashigaru). Those 
who opened over 100 koku were invested as full retainers (kyinin). 
The descendants of kochigyo holders, he claimed, still served in the 
Hirosaki vassal band as castle guards (rusui). For Monai, this was 
clear evidence that the policy of assembling retainers in the castle 
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town was a flawed policy, contrary to both Hirosaki tradition and 
the principles of good government. The true tradition of feudalism 
(boken), by contrast, was to be found in the works of the sages, 
most notably Ogyt Sorai’s Seidan and Kenroku.*© 

Mo6nai’s petition presents samurai resettlement as something of a 
panacea for the domain’s moral and political problems. Samurai re- 
settlement, he claimed, had six virtues: it would encourage military 
preparedness; restore the simple habits of the past; promote rural 
prosperity; return commoners to their proper occupations; interdict 
roving bands of hoodlums (akuté); and improve mountain and river 
management.*” 

MoOnai detailed these virtues individually, but central to his entire 
argument was a belief in the transformative power of rural life. If 
samurai were resettled, he claimed, they would grow interested in 
farming and, seeking to make their fields fertile, plant trees and col- 
lect varnish. In the slack time between spring and fall, they would 
hunt with guns and bows, becoming skillful and strong. Their wives 
and children would raise silkworms and plow the fields. The cumu- 
lative effect would be not only a restoration of the samurai class to 
its former rugged glory, but a transformation of class relations: 


Such people would understand the sentiments of the lower classes, know 
the suffering of the three estates, and be well acquainted with farming and 
geography. Thus, if appointed as administrators, they would not oppress 
the people, but apply themselves ceaselessly to farming and the martial arts. 
Unconcerned with luxury and pomp, they would naturally [mizukara] grow 
simple and ingenuous. Thus, even when dealing with their farmers and ser- 
vants, they would show benevolence and justice and [the farmers and ser- 
vants] would effortlessly come to know the Way of Heaven.** 


To support these grand claims, Monai cited the writings of Ogya 
Sorai, one of the period’s most influential scholars. Monai was par- 
ticularly interested in Sorai’s treatise Seidan, a policy recommenda- 
tion submitted by Sorai to the shogun Yoshimune in 1727. The 
scope of Seidan is extremely broad, but Monai was concerned solely 
with Sorai’s proposal to return retainers to their fiefs as a means of 
restoring their economic and physical health. Urban life, thought So- 
rai, had led the warrior class to grow soft. They had grown accus- 
tomed to luxuries they could ill afford and had lost their physical 
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strength and martial skills. Still more grave, however, was how ur- 
ban residence had poisoned class relations: 


At present they [samurai] live in Edo and have neither familiarity with nor 
feelings of obligation toward the people of their distant fiefs. The farmers 
know them as those who take away taxes [zengu], while they regard the 
farmers merely as those who pay nengu. The only sentiment that exists be- 
tween them is, on the one hand, the desire to take nengu, and on the other, 
the determination to keep them from being taken, and there are samurai 
who treat their farmers with great cruelty. 


The solution to this, thought Sorai, was resettlement: 


If they [samurai] lived on their lands and grew used to seeing and speaking 
with their farmers, they would naturally come to feel love and compassion 
for them, and it is human nature [77/6] that no one in these circumstances 
would treat their farmers with the sort of cruelty seen today. The settlement 
of the warrior class on the land would have these virtues and would be ex- 
tremely beneficial.*” 


Both Sorai and Monai considered samurai resettlement essential to 
any comprehensive program of government reform, but Sorai’s Sei- 
dan and Monai’s recommendations were philosophically distinct. 
Unlike MO6nai, Sorai did not see samurai resettlement as a cure for 
all social and political ills: his advocacy of dochaku was based on 
his understanding of specific socioeconomic problems. Monai, by 
contrast, drew on a romantic, pastoral vision. Samurai resettlement 
would, by returning warriors to their “roots,” resurrect an uncor- 
rupted past. For Monai, the precedent of dochaku was indisputable 
evidence of its validity and efficacy. MOnai’s reference to Sorai may 
also, in some part, have been disingenuous. The daimyo’s principal 
tutor in Edo had been Uzami Shinsui, a disciple of Sorai and editor 
of Sorai’s work.*° MOnai’s references to Seidan and Kenroku may 
thus have been in part intended to win the daimyo’s favor by citing a 
philosopher to whom the daimyo was undoubtedly partial. 
MoOnai’s proposals treated the domain as an autonomous govern- 
ment dedicated to the independent realization of wise rule. His goal 
was not the better implementation of shogunal edicts or directives, 
but the achievement of fukoku kydhei, “national prosperity and 
strong defense.” In drawing on recommendations presented to the 
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shogunate, Monai implicitly ranked Hirosaki and the bakufu as par- 
allel rather than hierarchical regimes. Monai’s reliance on Seidan, 
moreover, coincided with the shogunate’s repudiation of Sorai’s 
writings. In 1790 the shogunate deemed Sorai’s writings heterodox 
and proscribed them as instructional texts for the shogunal acad- 
emy. This decision had no palpable effect on the debate over reset- 
tlement in Hirosaki. Yet, when compared with Nozoki’s policies in 
Yonezawa, Monai’s efforts to reform the samurai class seem almost 
timid. Rather than assert that a samurai’s role was to serve his do- 
main, even as a farmer, Monai sought to ground his argument in 
precedent. The precedent of farmer-samurai was important precisely 
because it would bring peace and prosperity to the people of Hiro- 
saki. But properity, for MOnai, was insufficient reason to support so 
radical a change in the social order. Rather than challenge the pat- 
rimonial perquisites of Hirosaki retainers in the name of a greater 
good, Monai argued that these perquisites were a distortion of true 
“feudalism” and called for a return to tradition. Unlike Nozoki, 
Mo6nai found reasons of the “nation” insufficient grounds to chal- 
lenge entrenched traditions. 

The reaction to MO6nai’s proposal was cautious. M6nai submitted 
his memorial on 1784/9/30. Three months later the domain issued a 
decree encouraging voluntary resettlement in the “national inter- 
est.” It is clear, however, that Monai’s proposals were the subject of 
fierce dissension. The daimyo himself seems to have been partial to 
Mo6nai’s plan but was put off by its radical bent. A vocal faction 
meanwhile argued that resettlement would be “a betrayal of the 
laws of our [daimyo’s] ancestors.” The result was a tentative plan, 
which provided an allowance and one year’s relief from service for 
those retainers voluntarily resettling to reclaim fallow land. Settlers, 
however, were to pay taxes the year following resettlement. 

These terms appear to have attracted few if any volunteers. The 
policy, moreover, had a haphazard look: no provisions were made 
for housing resettled retainers, and important details, such as the 
size of reclamation allowances, were left vague. Similar edicts were 
issued on 1789/10/1 and 1790/r0/1, also to little effect. What is 
clear, however, is that the domain understood samurai resettlement 
as a means of augmenting peasant labor with samurai labor. The 
1790 edict described a shortage of agricultural labor and ordered 
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that samurai avoid hiring farmers or servants but instead assemble 
their relatives, especially second and third sons, and resettle as an 
extended family.” 

These repeated announcements of a voluntary resettlement pro- 
gram suggest a stalemate between those supporting resettlement and 
those opposed. This deadlock was broken early in 1791 when the 
upper level of the administration was purged. Thirteen officials rose 
to power following this upheaval, but power soon coalesced around 
a smaller group of reform-minded administrators known as the 
“group of seven.” Two of this group, Akaishi Yasuemon and Kiku- 
chi Kanji, were outspoken advocates of resettlement.*? 

Like Monai seven years earlier, Akaishi and Kikuchi had great ex- 
pectations for samurai resettlement. In their opinion paper and their 
audiences with the daimyo, they argued that resettlement would 
serve to revive the manly warrior virtues of the past and put an end 
to needless extravagance. Unlike Monai, however, Akaishi and Kiku- 
chi depicted resettlement largely as a means of solving the domain’s 
budget problems. As samurai began to farm and the number of 
idlers decreased, they argued, the domain’s assets would naturally 
increase. The details of their proposal reveal a direct relationship 
between resettlement and fiscal solvency: retainers were to be reset- 
tled on fiefs one-half the size of their investitures. Their program 
also contained a distinct class bias. Retainers with investitures above 
250 koku were exempted from resettlement.“4 

Although they now led the ruling faction, Akaishi and Kikuchi 
proceeded with caution. They continued to promote resettlement as 
“voluntary,” but their desire to force retainers out of the castle town 
was clear. In order to receive a house in the countryside, retainers 
had to surrender their homes in Hirosaki. These homes were then 
dismantled for use in new construction.*> Reaction among the re- 
tainers to this new policy was mixed. A small number resettled and 
successfully reclaimed land, but most seem to have avoided reset- 
tling entirely. Even so, resettlement caused problems for the regime: 
a 1793/2 directive to the district magistrate (kori bugyo) complained 
that retainers were ignoring domain orders and settling wherever 
they wished. The magistrate was to see that retainers obeyed the de- 
cisions of the responsible intendant.*® 

In the fall of 1793 the reform faction achieved a decisive majority, 
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and the government abandoned all pretense of voluntarism and or- 
dered retainers to leave the castle town.4” The government made a 
token offer to hear requests for extensions, but it appears to have 
granted none. Since most retainers inclined to resettle had already 
done so, the domain’s decision was met with consternation and anger. 
The government was unyielding. To demonstrate its resolve, the do- 
main began dismantling vast tracts of samurai housing, some 46.6 
acres (19 chO) in 1793/10.** The government immediately began re- 
forming social regulations as well: a 1793/1o/1 edict changed the do- 
main’s marriage laws to allow retainers and peasants to marry.” 

The domain’s resettlement program produced a flood of decrees 
regulating samurai income, tax obligations, employment, housing, 
transportation, dress, and custom. The administration of the pro- 
gram was further complicated by distinctions among the retainers: 
regulations were different for retainers holding salaried fiefs (kiri- 
mai) and those holding landed fiefs (chigyo), for retainers with the 
rank of omemi or above and those below, for those with stipends 
above 200 koku and those with stipends below 40 hy6 3 ninbuchi 
(about 22 Roku). Additional distinctions were drawn according to 
when the retainers settled, where they settled, and the importance 
of their offices. Overall, the series of decrees is somewhat confus- 
ing, and some decrees openly contradict others.°° Reports of wild 
rumors among the retainers suggest that the domain was unable to 
manage an undertaking of such complexity and size.*! 

Despite contradictory edicts, we can reconstruct the broad out- 
lines of the resettlement program. The policy was aimed largely at 
the broad middle stratum of retainers: samurai with stipends above 
200 koku or below 40 hy6 3 ninbuchi) were exempt from dochaku.? 
There were initially different policies for landed and stipended re- 
tainers. The domain assumed that stipended retainers (kirimaitori) 
were reclaiming land. These retainers were to choose a village in 
consultation with local authorities and begin developing a parcel. 
They would then receive an allowance of 6 t6 (0.6 Roku) of rice per 
tan of land and were granted an exemption from nengu for the first 
year. If they declined the allowance, the exemption was extended by 
one year. Once the exemption had expired, the land was subject to 
taxation much like peasant holdings. While they developed land 
they were paid one-quarter their initial stipend. This policy appears 
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to have encountered problems from the outset. The government re- 
peatedly reprimanded samurai for having peasants reclaim land 
while presumably claiming the allowance for themselves. 

Stipended retainers were treated somewhat differently. Although 
all retainers had been paid out of the treasury since 1773, landed 
fiefs were still associated with a given village or villages. Chigydtori 
retainers were to return to the villages that constituted their puta- 
tive fiefs. If a landed holder’s fief was fragmented, the domain would 
substitute less scattered or more desirable parcels. When their fiefs 
contained fallow land, landed vassals received special allowances 
similar to those for stipended retainers.*° 

While the final resettlement program did not cut investitures in 
half, as Akaishi and Kikuchi had initially proposed, dochaku let the 
domain shift the tax burden of fallow land onto its retainers. The 
domain structured resettlement in order to force most retainers to 
work in reclamation. Many landed retainers were given parcels that 
were largely fallow. The first edict, issued on 1792/8/21, promised 
chigyotori retainers replacement parcels if their fiefs were entirely 
wasteland. But a 1794 decree was less lenient. Retainers who suf- 
fered a drop in income because their fiefs were largely fallow were 
directed to appeal, but were to remain in the designated village while 
the government considered action.** Thus, even when the domain 
claimed only to be changing the form of payment, it was actually 
forcing retainers to reclaim land. Where retainers reclaimed land, 
samurai became, in essence, agricultural workers. Once their tax 
exemptions expired, samurai holdings contributed directly to the 
treasury. 

The importance of resettlement is that it expressed this policy of 
austerity and forced labor in the language of social reconstruction. 
The bond between lord and vassal, while not contractual in the 
modern sense, involved mutual obligations. Severe stipend reduc- 
tions were a failure on the part of the daimyo to reward his retain- 
ers’ loyal service. While excusable in the short run, continued sti- 
pend reductions constituted a unilateral abrogation of the bond be- 
tween lord and vassal: the lord continued to demand the services of 
his vassals but refused to provide them with the usufruct of their 
fiefs. Samurai resettlement recast this dilemma as a return to the 
original, unsullied lord-vassal bond. The reduction of samurai sti- 
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pends through resettlement was not an abrogation of the daimyo’s 
responsibility to his vassals but a rectification of the lord-vassal 
bond and of society in general. 

This philosophical elegance was lost on most Hirosaki retainers. 
Since voluntary resettlement programs had been offered since 1784, 
those retainers who had not resettled by 1793 had little interest in 
farming, much less in the subtler virtues of rural life. The immediate 
reaction of most Hirosaki vassals seems to have been panic. Rumors 
and graffiti reported that a stone-throwing mob had attacked 
Akaishi’s residence and that assassins were pursuing Kikuchi.°> On 
1793/10/11 the government thought it necessary to issue an edict 
threatening to punish those who spread “wild rumors” about the 
dochaku program.*° 

In the countryside the dochaku program quickly became a source 
of tension between samurai and the landlord class. Rural landlords, 
accustomed to their role as local authorities, took poorly to the offi- 
cial perception that they were merely prosperous peasants. The fam- 
ily diary of the Hirayama house, a wealthy and powerful landlord 
family in the Goshogawara area, reports: “The authority of the 
rural resident [zaitaku] samurai is formidable, and their [manner] is 
severe. We have been ordered to dismount before the houses of rural 
resident samurai and avert our eyes from high-ranking retainers 
[omemi ij6]. They have become extremely haughty.”°” 

A prime example of the tensions caused by resettlement is the mur- 
der of Hara Shohachi in 1794. Shohachi, the uncle of Hara Shoue- 
mon, a village official and goshi, was murdered by Kudo Genpachi, a 
resettled retainer and scribe. The incident, recorded in considerable 
detail in the Hirayama diary, was precipitated when Shohachi came 
across Genpachi engaged in a violent marital dispute. Shohachi, who 
as the relative of a local official considered himself a figure of some 
authority, sought to intervene, but this led to a confrontation between 
the two men. The encounter grew violent, and Shohachi, although 
reportedly a man of some martial skill, found his hoe no match for 
Genpachi’s sword. Genpachi struck him dead. Wild with rage, Gen- 
pachi then strode into the street, his sword dripping blood, and 
stormed about, terrifying the villagers, who secured their doors and 
windows. A group of villagers, directed by a village official, chased 
Genpachi and attempted unsuccessfully to tie him up. Genpachi was 
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finally apprehended through subterfuge when another rural retainer, 
Tsuchiya Magotaro, lured him into Hara Shouemon’s house with a 
request that he write something. Once inside, Genpachi was seized 
and bound by the crowd. He was taken back to his home, a guard 
was posted, and the authorities notified.** 

The murder of Hara Shohachi reveals the deep animosity that de- 
veloped between resettled samurai and the rural elite. It is an ironic 
comment on Mo6nai’s vision of dochaku as a means of promoting 
harmony between samurai and commoners. The murder, moreover, 
presented the administration with a delicate legal problem. By the 
tradition of kiritsute gomen, by murdering Shohachi, Genpachi was 
merely exercising his privilege to cut down commoners who acted in 
an untoward manner. But the domain’s decision to allow marriages 
between retainers and commoners would seem to have undermined 
this tradition, unless the government were willing to extend kiritsute 
gomen to in-laws. If the domain ruled that Genpachi’s actions were 
proper, however, it would weaken the authority and prestige of the 
commoner elite, who were essential to rural administration. The do- 
main’s system of revenue extraction depended entirely on the coop- 
eration of commoner village officials. Unless samurai could readily 
assume these functions, the authority of the domain would continue 
to rest on the authority of its commoner agents in the village, the 
landlord strata. The political authority of the daimyo, however, rested 
on the ascriptive status of the warrior class and was thus intertwined 
with a tradition of privileges that included a general superiority to 
commoners. This conflict between the privileges of the two elites was, 
to some degree, inherent in the Tokugawa system. With the major- 
ity of samurai living in the cities, however, this tension remained a 
latent, largely invisible issue. The forcible resettlement of samurai 
made the depth of this tension impossible to ignore. 

The domain sought to resolve this situation by punishing all par- 
ties involved. After a careful investigation in which authorities ex- 
humed the body of Shohachi and interrogated both Genpachi and 
Sho6uemon, the government ruled that Genpachi had acted properly 
in killing Shohachi. Genpachi, however, was not without guilt, for 
while the murder of Shohachi was justifiable, terrifying the other 
villagers was not. Genpachi was demoted from the middle rank of 
yoriki to the menial rank of rusui shihai. Tsuchiya, who had helped 
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restrain Genpachi by luring him into Shouemon’s house, was de- 
moted for reasons not recorded. Both men fell ill and did not live 
out the year. Shouemon was punished for having acted improperly 
in tying up Genpachi. He was stripped of géshi status and was pun- 
ished by tojime: the shutters (amado) of his house were nailed shut, 
forcing him to abandon his home until it was reopened by the au- 
thorities. The remarkable cruelty of the domain’s decision highlights 
the failings of the resettlement program.*” 

Although the hostility between landlords and samurai was partic- 
ularly explosive, dochaku exacerbated tension between samurai and 
common peasants as well. The Hirayama diary reports that corvée 
levies by the director of land development (kaihatsuwyaku) and by re- 
settled samurai were economically disastrous for most farmers.®° 
This is confirmed by edicts that repeatedly ordered retainers to stop 
burdening peasants with illegal and onerous levies. Another edict 
reprimands samurai for failing to reclaim or cultivate land and for 
seizing nengu from the peasantry, thereby making it impossible for 
them to remit their taxes.°! By 1796 the situation had grown so se- 
rious that peasants were openly ignoring the orders of samurai, and 
the government found it necessary to revise and reissue its regula- 
tions governing levies by resident samurai.” Peasants appear to have 
ignored domain orders with increasing frequency: when the domain 
abandoned dochaku in 1798, it also declared a general amnesty, par- 
doning all prisoners save murderers and lunatics (ranshin kyoki).° 

Resettlement thus antagonized all parties concerned: retainers, 
landlords, and peasants. In 1798, after five years of growing oppo- 
sition, the policy was abandoned. On 1798/5/23 a new ruling fac- 
tion abolished dochaku and ordered all retainers to return to Hi- 
rosaki. The new faction wasted no time in cleaning house. Makino 
Sajir6, the karo who had supported Akaishi and Kikuchi, was 
forced to retire, while Akaishi and Kikuchi were removed from of- 
fice for misconduct and placed under house arrest.“* Akaishi was 
subjected to particular abuse. He was accused of subverting justice 
with wickedness and falsely citing the interests of the “country” to 
justify a policy of oppressive taxation. Although such behavior war- 
ranted stricter punishment, the daimyo, in his mercy, merely 
stripped Akaishi of his office and sentenced him to chikkyo, con- 
finement to one room in his quarters. Akaishi’s son Konojiré was al- 
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lowed to succeed his father as a retainer, but at the menial rank of 
rusui shibai and with a stipend worth about 3 percent of Akaishi’s. 
Kikuchi and two other officials, Sasamori Kodayu and Yoshikawa 
Jinzaemon, were cited separately but given similar punishments.© 

This purge of domain officials brought Hirosaki’s dochaku pro- 
gram to a close, but the radical experiment left a complex legacy for 
Hirosaki political economy. Although most retainers had proved 
themselves completely unsuitable for rural life, a small minority 
found dochaku a useful means of supporting second and third sons, 
children who would not inherit their father’s stipend. Enough re- 
tainers either wished to remain on the land or wished their second 
and third sons to do so that the government saw the need to regu- 
late the matter. In 1803/4 the domain again permitted retainers and 
their sons to return to farming. The government, however, had no 
wish to revive dochaku and made this clear. Samurai could return 
to farming if they wished, but they were to register with the village 
headmen as farmers (hyakusho meimoku), not as samurai.® 

The failure of resettlement in Hirosaki stands in sharp contrast to 
the success of samurai by-employments in Yonezawa. Resettlement, 
of course, was a less appealing option than by-employments. Reset- 
tlement compelled retainers to relocate, abandon their posts in the 
castle town, and undertake the arduous labors of farming. But re- 
settlement was also undermined by the chasm between Mo6nai’s 
utopian vision and the government’s edicts. Nothing in the govern- 
ment’s resettlement orders instilled in Hirosaki retainers the sense 
that they were participants in a restoration of a glorious past. In- 
stead, in the hands of Akaishi and Kikuchi, resettlement became an 
elaborate means to reduce the stipends of less powerful retainers. 
Significantly, Akaishi and Kikuchi exempted retainers with stipends 
over 200 koku from resettlement, thus sacrificing to political expe- 
diency M6nai’s vision of a broad community of rural farmer-war- 
riors. The failure of dochaku also points to the limits of suzerain 
authority in Hirosaki. Monai’s goal of fukoku kydhei stemmed from 
the belief that Hirosaki, as a “country,” could effectively transform 
its social structure without aid, sanction, or assistance from the 
shogunate. But the rhetoric of “state” and “nation,” which figured 
so prominently in Yonezawa, was lacking in Hirosaki. Although the 
domain referred sporadically to “national interests” (Rokueki), the 
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government never articulated why the daimyo’s authority should so 
overwhelm the patrimonial interest of Hirosaki retainers. The goal 
of resettlement thus exceeded both the domain’s ideological and its 
coercive capacities. Without a coherent and explicit focus on the 
“state” and “nation” the government could neither persuade nor 
compel its retainers to exchange their swords for plowshares. 


Peculation and Pragmatism: Land Reclamation Policy 


Widespread dissatisfaction with the dochaku policy made it easy 
to depose the “group of seven.” Drafting a new strategy to confront 
the domain’s fiscal problems was another matter. Unlike the “group 
of seven,” the new administration had no clear approach to the do- 
main’s continuing fiscal difficulties, and the government openly so- 
licited suggestions on how to tackle the crisis. Ultimately, the do- 
main employed peasant settlers to develop and reclaim land. Be- 
cause many of the settlers were from other domains, the policy can 
be seen as the demographic complement to samurai resettlement. In- 
stead of turning samurai into farmers, the domain simply recruited 
farmers from other domains. Hirosaki had pursued this policy on a 
small scale in the 1790s. After the failure of dochaku, however, it 
was pursued on a grand scale, with the aim of developing 50,000 
koku of land. The central figure in this policy was an erstwhile 
samurai named Hirasawa San’emon.*” 

Hirasawa was born into a rural, low-ranking samurai household 
in 1748 and succeeded his father in 1770. He soon became involved 
in land development and reclamation and in 1775 was awarded 
with a stipend increase for the development of four villages in the 
Hirosu area. Records partial to Hirasawa claim that by 1794 he had 
developed an additional 15,984 ninyaku (over 2,600 acres) of land, 
an area yielding some 64,000 koku in annual tax revenue. For this 
accomplishment he was further promoted within the vassal band 
and undertook yet another reclamation project. Amid this great suc- 
cess, however, Hirasawa was allegedly slandered and punished with 
the loss of his samurai status.°* 

The Hirayama family records portray Hirasawa’s accomplish- 
ments in quite a different light. An entry for 1792/3 records a com- 
mendation for Hirasawa bestowed in light of his development of 
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2,000 ninyaku (327 acres) of land. Hirayama Magojiro and two 
other prominent local landlords were then assigned to work with 
Hirasawa on further development.” In Magojiro’s opinion, how- 
ever, Hirasawa’s reclamation procedures were extremely ill con- 
ceived. A Hirayama diary entry for early 1793 describes Hirasawa’s 
efforts as follows: 


This year Hirasawa San’emon of Yoshizumi village was once again ap- 
pointed director of land development [kaihatsuyaku]. He is inviting people 
from the Akita area [to develop land]. They wander around to various vil- 
lage districts and are given horses as well as a full supply of food, farm 
tools, pots, pans, and buckets. What is more, [the domain] builds houses 
for them, levying the residents for lumber and reeds, and when they develop 
a field of their choice, it is tax exempt for one year. Such people who come 
from other parts are called “repatriates” [kikokunin]. Moreover, menial 
folk who have no land are sent to villages where large areas lie fallow. 
These idlers are said to have “relocated” [iutsuri], and they receive the same 
allowance [teatekin] as repatriates. Now, there are large tracts of land not 
on the tax rolls [onden] that survived the crop failure. Although not much 
land is developed by the repatriates or those who relocate, farmers use this 
Opportunity to report their own land development and receive [the al- 
lowance of] six to of rice per tan of paddy. Land is also gradually being de- 
veloped by rural samurai. This is how most land is developed.” 


Hirasawa’s land development efforts thus increased registered arable 
land less by reclaiming fallow land than by offering an incentive to 
register concealed holdings. More land appeared on the domain’s 
tax rolls, but this had little to do with reclamation. 

The Hirayama family was equally critical of Hirasawa’s later ef- 
forts. Hirayama Magouemon, Magojiro’s father, was involved in a 
reclamation project the following year in which 8,000 ninyaku 
(1,307 acres) of land were cleared. Magojiir6 was aghast at the stag- 
gering costs incurred by the project, sums that seemed completely 
out of proportion to the areas reclaimed. If development had been 
left to the natural increase of the population, he reasoned, such 
enormous outlays would not have been necessary.”! Finally, the Hi- 
rayama records do not portray Hirasawa as a victim of slander but 
as an embezzler. According to an inquiry conducted by the domain 
censor (metsuke) in 1797, Hirasawa had repeatedly extorted or con- 
spired to extort money and rice from villagers and conspired with 
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villagers to transfer land titles illegally. As punishment, the domain 
stripped Hirasawa of his stipend, seized his house and personal as- 
sets, and banished him from the castle town.” 

Despite his criminal record, Hirasawa managed a remarkable re- 
turn to power. In 1802, while still exiled from the castle town and 
stripped of samurai status, Hirasawa composed a plan for land 
reclamation and presented it to the daimyo via an old ally, Takeuchi 
Jinsaemon. The daimyo was impressed sufficiently to grant Hira- 
sawa a private audience. Hirasawa presented a massive reclamation 
plan aimed pointedly at the daimyo’s pecuniary interests. Hirasawa 
proposed developing some 50,000 koku of land, 40,000 of which 
would go directly to the daimyo’s privy purse (Ronando) and 10,000 
to the branch house of Kuroishi Tsugaru, raising their status to that 
of daimyo. Since the daimyo, Tsugaru Yasuchika, had been adopted 
from the Kuroishi branch of the Tsugaru family by Tsugaru Nobu- 
haru, Hirasawa’s proposal was undoubtedly appealing. Cautioned 
by his previous failures, Hirasawa anticipated future attacks on his 
project. He recognized that the extensive corvée his proposal de- 
manded would burden the peasantry, and accordingly he asked that 
the daimyo give him sufficient time to generate results before con- 
sidering any such complaints. The daimyo was won over by Hira- 
sawa’s argument and appointed him magistrate of land development 
(shinden bugyo), restoring him to samurai status.” 

Hirasawa was able to realize much of his proposal. Some accounts 
credit Hirasawa with developing over 38,000 koku between 1803 
and the early 1820s.” An 1820 government audit reports increases 
of 19,206 koku between 1803 and 1810 and 28,996 koku between 
1803 and 1820.” According to a fiscal survey compiled in 1817, the 
treasury received 7,250 Roku under a special heading from the land 
development office (shindenkata) in 1815. Newly reclaimed land was 
producing roughly 5 percent of domain income. By 1816 this had in- 
creased to 10,000 koku, and a later gloss to the budget reports 
13,000 koku for 1831.”° The remaining tax rice went to the privy 
treasury: in 1822 the daimyo received 5,200 koku directly from the 
magistrate of land development (shinden bugy6).’’ Hirasawa’s land 
was also used to promote the Kuroishi branch house. In 1809 Tsuga- 
ru Chikataru of Kuroishi was awarded a 6,000 koku fief, raising his 
total investiture to 10,000 koku and establishing him as a daimyo. 
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Hirasawa developed land at considerable cost. A detailed account 
exists for the reclamation of Tsukari swamp, a small marsh some 
twelve miles south of the castle town. On 1803/3/6 Hirasawa re- 
ported that 26 families had been resettled and 40 ch6 (98 acres) of 
land cleared at Tsukari. The families were of two types: kikokunin 
and iutsurinin. Kikokunin, although putatively “repatriates,” were 
peasant settlers from outside the domain. Iutsurinin, or “migrants,” 
were farmers from within the domain. In Tsukari, 12 of the 26 fam- 
ilies were settlers, and the remaining 14 were “repatriates.” It cost 
3.12 copper me to construct housing for a settler family and 500 me 
for a family of “repatriates.” Settler were paid 168 me per family 
for their labor services, and “repatriates” 156 me, so total expenses 
came to 14,800 me. The project also required 650 man-days of 
corvée labor, but these costs were deducted from the labor al- 
lowances paid to the settlers. Hirasawa specifies that he did not give 
the settlers tools or household supplies and that the standard allow- 
ances of six to per tan were paid only after careful scrutiny. Settlers 
were allowed three years’ tax exemption, after which they were to 
pay a special reduced tax for three years.” 

The cost of developing Tsukari swamp was roughly 200 koku for 
40 cho of land. If this land was of average quality, the total yield 
would be about 400 koku and the tax yield, at the high rate of 60 
percent, about 240 koku. Hirasawa’s cash expenses were small, 
equivalent to only a few koku of rice, but the domain’s rice al- 
lowance was equal to a year’s tax yield. In addition, the government 
was providing three years of tax relief. The domain could not ex- 
pect to see a return on its initial investment until sometime in the 
fifth year or after. If tax rates were lower, or if crops yields were less 
than average, returns would be delayed still longer.” 

This combination of high initial cost and delayed returns seemed 
absurd to many Hirosaki officials: rather than the peasants strug- 
gling to pay the government, the government was struggling to pay 
the peasants. Initially Hirasawa’s opponents merely questioned the 
practicality of his plan. While acknowledging that many Hirosaki 
“countrymen” (kokumin) had fled and were living in neighboring 
domains, they questioned whether these farmers could easily be 
repatriated.*° But the financial burden of land development grew 
particularly striking after 1805 when the bakufu ordered the do- 
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main to contribute to the defense of Hokkaido. The most heated op- 
position to land reclamation came from neither the peasantry nor 
the rural elite, but from within the administration. While peasants 
were troubled by the additional corvée burden, land reclamation 
was most disturbing to retainers who resented Hirasawa’s influence 
in domain affairs. 

In 1807, Hirasawa was directly challenged by the magistrate of 
the exchequer (kanjo bugy6), who petitioned that reclamation be 
indefinitely postponed and Hirasawa and his associates dismissed. 
In the opinion of the magistrate, Hirasawa had run up expenses to 
an unforeseen and extreme degree. This was especially troubling in 
light of the massive expenses related to the domain’s military obliga- 
tions in Hokkaido and to sankin kotai: given the present situation, 
there simply was no way to fund the land reclamation agency (kai- 
hatsukata) for the next three or four years. More seriously, the mag- 
istrate challenged the general merit of Hirasawa’s projects: although 
fallow land remained, most of it was difficult to irrigate or was of 
such poor quality that even if reclaimed it would yield little. As to 
newly cleared land, these projects were costly and had not produced 
the expected tax yield. Finally, the labor services demanded by Hi- 
rasawa imposed enormous burdens on the peasantry, a situation ex- 
acerbated by the continued shortage of farm labor. The magistrate 
thus proposed an indefinite reclamation moratorium: “I submit that 
time will not be lost if your lordship orders the resumption [of recla- 
mation] at a later date when the number of farmers has increased 
and the undertaking has become more manageable.” *! 

Despite this critical tone, the magistrate showed a marked defer- 
ence to Hirasawa, suggesting that Hirasawa had indeed won the 
daimyo’s favor. He proposed, for example, that Hirasawa be hon- 
ored for his achievements. Elsewhere he remarked that “since they 
[Hirasawa and his assistants] have, indeed, served with diligence I 
fear your lordship will think [dismissing them] regrettable, but I be- 
lieve there is no choice but to give priority to our inability to fund 
such expenditures.” Despite the magistrate’s measured tone and 
careful argument, Tsugaru Yasuchika refused to dismiss Hirasawa. 
The daimyo reportedly showed Hirasawa the complaints lodged 
against him, but then ceremoniously destroyed them.” 

The debate over repatriation in Hirosaki reflected the ambiguity 
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Figure 10. Hirosaki Domain Expenditures, 1815 


souRCE: Hirosaki shi shiritsu toshokan: “Tsugaru han zaisei hikae.” 


of the domain’s status. It was not quite a “country” domain but 
much more than a simple investiture. Even Hirasawa’s opponents 
described Hirosaki farmers as “countrymen” who should be “repa- 
triated,” suggesting a broad acceptance of Hirosaki’s position as a 
“country.” The determining factor in favor of repatriation, however, 
was not Hirasawa’s appeal to reasons of state, but rather his appeal 
to the daimyo’s own pecuniary interests: repatriation increased the 
daimyo’s discretionary income. Hirasawa thus based his program 
not on suzerain authority but on a narrow definition of the daimyo’s 
patrimony. 

Because land reclamation was intimately connected with the dai- 
myo’s private interests, it had a mixed effect on the fiscal health of 
the domain. Overall, reclamation improved domain finances. In 
1815 the domain ran a deficit of 17,270 koku, but this was because 
of a harvest shortfall. In an average year the domain would have 
met its expenses. The domain had large outstanding loans, at least 
46,000 ryo, and total debt service was 10,906 koku in interest plus 
800 koku in principal. Hirosaki’s debt was manageable, however, 
in comparison with that of other domains. Domain debt was equiv- 
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alent to one-half-year’s income, and debt service, including payments 
on principal, was only 7 percent of total outlays.*? But while Hira- 
sawa’s efforts contributed to this relative solvency, they also con- 
tributed to the domain’s major fiscal burden: the personal expenses 
of the daimyo. By 1815 the personal expenses of Yasuchika and his 
courtiers consumed one-third of the general budget (see Figure 
to).84 Adding the daimyo’s privy purse, the daimyo’s personal ex- 
penses matched the stipend income of all his retainers. Although the 
domain could support such spending, Yasuchika’s penchant for lux- 
ury set a precedent for his son and successor, Nobuyuki. When the 
the Tenpo crisis struck in the 1830s, Hirosaki retainers deposed 
their spendthrift daimyo in the interests of their “country.” 


The Politics of Subversion: The Tenpo Famine 
and Tsugaru S6d6 


Like the Tenmei famine, the Tenpo crisis stemmed from natural 
disaster. From 1833 to 1836 the countryside was devastated by un- 
seasonable cold and inundating rains that destroyed crops through- 
out Japan. In Hirosaki the government quickly recognized the po- 
tential for disaster and prohibited the export of rice in 1833/8, but 
the domain was ill prepared for the magnitude of the crisis.*° Over 
the seven years from 1833 to 1839, the population of Hirosaki 
dropped by over 80,000 persons: some 47,000 fled the domain 
while the rest died of starvation.** 

Like the Tenmei famine, the Tenpo battered the domain fisc. Har- 
vest shortfalls sharply diminished the domain’s revenues, and the 
loss of population meant long-term reductions in the domain’s tax 
base. Amid this crisis the domain was riven by an exceptionally bit- 
ter factional dispute known historically as the Tsugaru sod6. The 
conflict centered on the excessive expenses of the daimyo Nobuyuki. 
In 1839, after years of resisting retrenchment, Nobuyuki was forced 
into retirement by a faction of reformers and replaced by his adopted 
heir, Tsugaru Yukitsugu. 

The Tsugaru sddo had its origins in the social aspirations of Tsu- 
garu Yasuchika. Yasuchika was concerned with raising his standing 
in Edo, and his aspirations were fulfilled by Kasahara Hachirobei, 
an ambitious retainer with formidable diplomatic skills. In 1820, 
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after years of lavish, calculated entertaining and outright bribery, 
Kasahara engineered Yasuchika’s promotion to court chamberlain 
(jij), a prestigious but administratively meaningless post in the im- 
perial administration. The following year Kasahara found a presti- 
gious bride for Nobuyuki: Tayasu Kanehime, niece of the shogun 
Ienari. Kasahara’s schemes proved a serious drain on the domain 
fisc. To pay for Nobuyuki’s marriage, stipends were cut 20 percent 
in 1824 and again in 1826. The domain debt also rose sharply, from 
300,000 ry in 1825 to 500,000 ryo in 1830.°” 

These problems worsened under Nobuyuki, who succeeded his 
father in 1825. Nobuyuki was notoriously dissolute. His retainers 
referred to him disparagingly as “lord nighthawk” (yotaka dono- 
sama) for his passion for prostitutes, and his extravagance and 
carousing eventually became matters of “national” concern. In 
1826/4, on his first sankin kOtai trip to Edo, Nobuyuki indulged in 
a nightlong debauch. He could not be awakened the following 
morning and his retinue, late for its scheduled departure, did not 
make its next stop by nightfall. Since maintenance of sankin k6tai 
protocol was a symbol of a daimyo’s loyalty to the shogun, the mat- 
ter was of grave import. Takakura Sagami, the ranking official on 
the sankin kOtai embassy, rebuked Nobuyuki but could not con- 
vince him of the gravity of the situation. As a final desperate repri- 
mand to his lord, Takakura committed suicide.** 

Appalled by Nobuyuki’s irresponsible extravagance and its effects 
on the domain fisc, the magistrate of the exchequer, Ogasawara 
Ryohachi, began to campaign for retrenchment and reform. His fac- 
tion focused on overthrowing the karo, since Kasahara was widely 
regarded as indulging rather than restraining Nobuyuki’s behavior. 
In 1830 the faction arranged to have Kasahara dismissed from of- 
fice and placed under house arrest. His son, Kasahara Omi, was de- 
moted. This action earned the reform faction a bitter enemy. Omi, 
convinced that his father had been unjustly punished, swore to “eat 
the livers” of his father’s opponents. 

With Kasahara removed, the reform faction moved to curtail 
Nobuyuki’s expenditures with a traditional austerity program. Two 
of the daimyo’s four Edo villas were closed and a variety of pay- 
ments to the daimyo’s privy fisc redirected to the general fisc. The 
reformers sought to make the court a model of frugality: the num- 
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ber of palace maids was cut and the size of the daimyo’s stable re- 
duced; lavish courtier clothing was replaced with simple garments.*? 

The reformers, however, gained control of the domain on the eve 
of the Tenp6 famine, and the harvest failure of 1833 provided a 
ready means for Kasahara Omi to discredit the faction’s austerity 
program. The reformers had also run afoul of Masue, the daimyo’s 
favorite concubine. Masue had convinced Nobuyuki to build her a 
sumptuous private mansion in Edo, and the reform faction was ap- 
palled not only by the cost but by the threat of shogunal censure. 
The reformers had the unfinished mansion demolished and Masue 
restricted to the home domain. Sensing an opportunity, Omi ingra- 
tiated himself with Masue and used her to gain direct access to 
Nobuyuki. In a private meeting with the daimyo, Omi convinced 
him that the austerity program was nothing but disloyalty. In 
1833/11, Ogasawara and the reform faction were themselves dis- 
missed and placed under house arrest. Omi then engineered the 
“discovery” of a conspiracy to unseat Nobuyuki and replace him 
with Tsugaru Yukinori, daimyo of the branch domain of Kuroishi.”° 
The conspiracy may well have been real: seven years later Nobuyuki 
adopted Yukinori (who then took the name Yukitsugu) and retired 
in his favor. But Omi’s evidence seems too convenient, and it is pos- 
sible that the conspiracy was real but the evidence fake. The pur- 
ported plot nonetheless gave Omi the pretext to complete his ven- 
detta. On 1833/12/26 he ordered the summary execution of Ogasa- 
wara and his two closest allies.”! 

Once in power Kasahara found that he had inherited the reform 
faction’s problems. Worse, since he had opposed retrenchment, he 
was obliged to indulge both Nobuyuki and Masue. For two years 
Kasahara managed to entertain his lord with luxurious tours of the 
domain. The trips, described as “inspections,” involved the company 
of hundreds of women, dancing girls, and ample sake. Kasahara 
funded these trips by borrowing against future harvests. This strat- 
egy was undermined in 1836 when eight ships carrying rice from Hi- 
rosaki sank in a storm. Desperate for revenue, Kasahara then sold 
grain previously promised to creditors. The domain’s creditors were 
furious, and Kasahara was unable to secure further loans. In 1836/12 
he was summoned back from Edo and stripped of his stipend.” 

Nobuyuki remained in power until 1839, but his ability to rule 
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had been deeply compromised. He had allowed the execution of 
several prominent domain officials and then dismissed their execu- 
tioner. He had also antagonized the shogunate through his ostenta- 
tion and violations of protocol. In early 1839 Nobuyuki adopted 
Tsugaru Yukitsugu, daimyo of the branch house of Kuroishi and 
three months Nobuyuki’s senior. In 1839/5 Nobuyuki, officially 
claiming poor health, retired at age 40.?? Nobuyuki’s infirmities 
were political, not medical. He died 23 years later in 1862, only 
three years before his heir, Yukitsugu.”* 

Although Yukitsugu was of distinguished lineage, he had no 
blood tie to the Tsugaru house. He was selected for reasons other 
than pedigree: the new daimyo enacted the strict austerity program 
that Nobuyuki had resisted. In 1839/10 Yukitsugu issued a 30- 
point, five-year retrenchment plan. Beyond the standard exhorta- 
tions to frugality in food and clothing, Yukitsugu made deep cuts 
in his own expenses. In his residence, damaged paper doors (shdji) 
and tatami mats were patched rather than replaced, unused rooms 
were closed, and heating charcoal rationed. The daimyo economized 
on candles, stationery, cookware, and New Year’s decorations. The 
fiscal impact of such measures was twofold. First, since expenses 
of the daimyo and his court consumed over 30 percent of the bud- 
get, Yukitsugu’s austerity itself amounted to serious fiscal reform. 
Further, as symbolic acts, the daimyo’s frugalities allowed him to 
demand similar restraint from his retainers, thus paving the way for 
broader retrenchment.?> The government thus cut retainer stipends, 
but through a progressive system in which the wealthiest retainers 
bore the greatest burden (see Table 1). Under a standard payment 
schedule, a retainer with a stipend of 1,500 koku received roo times 
the income of a retainer with a stipend of 15 koku. Under the pro- 
gressive stipend cuts of the Tenpo reforms, this income difference 
was drastically reduced, although nominal stipends were left un- 
changed. In 1841 a 1,500 koku stipend paid only 22 times as much 
as a 15 koku stipend. 

In key areas Yukitsugu’s reign in Hirosaki resembles Uesugi 
Y6zan’s reign in Yonezawa. Both daimyo were brought into their 
domains by reformers seeking to stop the excesses of their lords. 
Both established themselves as models of frugality and thereby en- 
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TABLE I 
Hirosaki Stipend Reductions Under the Tenpo Reforms 


1840 1842 
Nominal stipend Reduction in paid Nominal stipend Reduction in paid 

in koku stipend in koku stipend 
1,500 54.2% 
1,000 78.0% 1,000 48.3% 
500 44.4% 

300 72.0% 
200 71.0% 200 40.2% 
>100 58.0% >100 36.1% 
>50 48.0% >50 32.3% 
>10 11.2% 


souRCE: AKS, 3: 80, 97. 


hanced the legitimacy of stipend cuts. But there is nothing in Yuki- 
tsugu’s reign to compare with Y6zan’s broad reconstruction of the 
Yonezawa polity. Instead, the domain again looked back to its tra- 
ditional methods of rural reconstruction. 

The Tenpo famine left in its wake vast areas of fallow land: by 
one estimate over 23,243 acres (9,487 cho) of arable land had been 
abandoned. In 1839 the government received only 65,574 Roku in 
nengu, less than one-half the expected yield.?° Although the situa- 
tion clearly called for land development, the domain could ill afford 
the level of investment required by reclamation schemes like Hira- 
sawa’s. Instead the domain granted title to those who cleared land at 
their own expense. This policy was then extended to samurai as well 
as commoners. On 1842/2/17 the government decreed: 


This year landed samurai [jito], of course, and even farmers, have been un- 
able to work, and immeasurable areas of land have fallen fallow. As land 
abandoned in this way is not easily returned to arable land, orders were 
given last spring in rural areas that those clearing land of their own accord 
should be granted title in perpetuity, even if the land is in a different village 
or district. However, with regard to jité landholdings, there are also many 
jito in Hirosaki and [the] Kyira [region], and these jit6 should be informed 
of these orders as well. In Hirosaki, of course, and in Kyiira, persons menial 
and propertyless, as well as artisans and merchants interested in farming, 
should apply to the appropriate authorities as well and reclaim land of their 
own accord.*” 
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This approach to land reclamation was grounded in precedent. 
While the forced resettlement of the Kansei era failed miserably, the 
small number of retainers who had resettled voluntarily after the 
Tenmei famine had reclaimed land with relative success. Confronted 
with a similar crisis after the Tenp6 famine, Hirosaki returned to 
this precedent. It is unclear how many samurai, if any, attempted 
farming after the Tenpo famine. Response to the edict may well have 
been tepid, but the proclamation demonstrates again the introspec- 
tion and consistency of Hirosaki policy. Faced with a crisis, Hirosaki 
administrators looked to their past for solutions. 


Bakumatsu Hirosaki 


Little in Hirosaki during the bakumatsu era foreshadowed the 
great transformation of the Meiji era. After the Tenp6 famine there 
are no reports of major peasant rebellions or millenarian move- 
ments, nor is there any evidence of increased discontent among re- 
tainers. Although relatively free from domestic strife, the domain 
was acutely aware of the foreign crisis. Perched at the northern tip 
of Honsha, Hirosaki was required by the shogunate to cooperate 
with neighboring domains in the defense of Hokkaido against Rus- 
sia: by 1809 Hirosaki had over 400 troops dispatched to Matsumae. 
In return for these services the daimyo received a two-month reduc- 
tion in his sankin kotai sojourns. In 1822 the shogunate transferred 
the defense of Hokkaido to Matsumae domain, but Hirosaki was 
still required to maintain roo troops for dispatch in emergencies. 
To defend its own coastline, the domain prepared naval fortifica- 
tions, purchased hundreds of guns and cannon, and attempted 
small-scale arms manufacturing. As the cost of military moderniza- 
tion grew, the government began to shift the burden onto its retain- 
ers. In 1864 the domain ordered retainers with stipends over roo 
koku to provide one gun for every 100 koku of income.”® 

Hirosaki was almost entirely divorced from the emerging strug- 
gle between the shogunate and the self-appointed defenders of the 
imperial court. The domain ultimately chose the victorious side, but 
for reasons unrelated to the ideology of the imperial cause. When 
forced to choose between the Satsuma-Choshii alliance and the 
bakufu in 1868, the administration vacillated. In 1868/4, Hirosaki 
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obeyed the orders of the new regime and dispatched 540 troops to 
Sh6nai. Yet only two months later the government considered join- 
ing Ouetsu reppan domei, the alliance of 33 domains that opposed 
what they saw as an invasion of the northeast by two southwestern 
domains. At a conference of high retainers on 1868/6/23, the pre- 
vailing response was in favor of the alliance. This decision was re- 
versed two weeks later when the daimyo received a letter from the 
Konoe family, related to the Tsugaru house by marriage, urging 
them to support the imperial court.” 

The triumph of the Meiji regime meant the end of Hirosaki as an 
independent domain, but this was apparent to no one in 1868. Ina 
revealing turn of phrase, daimyo Tsugaru Yukitsugu assured the 
new government that his “country” would unfailingly serve the 
“imperial country.”!°° For the moment, Hirosaki administrators 
could commend themselves on a great success. In return for break- 
ing with the Ouetsu reppan domei, Tsugaru Tsuguakira, the twelfth 
and last daimyo of Hirosaki, was given continued authority over his 
domain and jurisdiction over the defeated northeastern domains, in- 
cluding Sendai, Morioka, and Fukushima. The “country” of Hiro- 
saki had survived. This had been the primary concern of two cen- 
turies of Hirosaki statesmen, and it was the primary concern of the 
last. 


5 


Markets and Mercantilism 


Political Economy in Tokushima 


Indigo is the premier product of the land and since 
ancient times it has greatly served national interests. 


—Tokushima government memorandum (1767) 


Tokushima domain encompassed two “countries”: Awa and 
Awaji. Awa lay at the southeastern corner of the island of Shikoku, 
across the Straits of Kii from Wakayama. Awaji, a small but strate- 
gic island, lay in the straits, roughly midway between Awa and Wa- 
kayama. Awa, now Tokushima prefecture, has historically been di- 
vided into a northern and southern region. In the north the popu- 
lation was concentrated along the Yoshino river, which runs east, 
framed by the Sanuki and Tsurugi mountain ranges. Tokushima, the 
major city of the region, lies in the broad coastal plain formed by 
the Yoshino river and its branches. The south was more mountain- 
ous and less developed, with its population scattered in small 
coastal villages. These variations in terrain led to different regional 
economies. In the north the economy was characterized by intensive 
commercial agriculture, in the south by salt farming and fishing.! 

The Hachisuka house ruled Tokushima domain throughout the 
Tokugawa era. The family was first enfeoffed in Tokushima in 1585 
with an omotedaka of 181,000 koku, but it was briefly displaced 
when Toyotomi Hideyori seized their domain on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Sekigahara. The reigning daimyo, Hachisuka Yoshishige, al- 
lied himself with the Tokugawa forces, and the fief was soon re- 
stored. Yoshishige sided again with the Tokugawa at the siege of 
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Osaka castle and was rewarded in 1615 with an increased investi- 
ture. The domain now encompassed all of Awa and Awaji prov- 
inces, for a total omotedaka of 250,000 koku. 

Tokushima enjoyed relatively low demographic pressure, with only 
1.06 retainer stipends per 100 commoners. In 1871 roughly twice as 
many commoners supported a single retainer family in Tokushima 
as in Hirosaki, and over six times as many as in Yonezawa. Demog- 
raphy was clearly reflected in revenue extraction: per capita revenue 
extraction in Tokushima was less than one-half that of either Hiro- 
saki or Yonezawa. Like taxes, stipends also varied as demographics 
would suggest. The average stipend income in Tokushima was nearly 
seventeen koku, 20 percent more than in Hirosaki and nearly triple 
that of Yonezawa.” 

The number of commoners per stipend in Tokushima increased 
steadily throughout the Tokugawa era. From 1721 to 1846, the 
population increased by 27 percent (see Figure 11). The total Japa- 
nese population, by comparison, was stable over the same period.* 
Most important, population growth was steady: unlike Yonezawa 
and Hirosaki, Tokushima never experienced severe depopulation. 
Given these demographic factors, Tokushima administrators had lit- 
tle incentive to change the domain’s population parameters. Thus, 
unlike Hirosaki and Yonezawa, Tokushima did not try to attract im- 
migrant peasants or increase peasant fertility, nor did the domain 
turn its retainers into farmers or craftsmen. The government, by 
contrast, enjoyed the luxury of being able to invest younger sons of 
retainers with their own stipends.* The thrust of Tokushima eco- 
nomic policy was managing commercial agriculture, but because the 
government’s need for revenue per commoner was relatively low, 
there was little need to tax commercial agriculture directly. Toku- 
shima fiscal policy was concerned instead with maintaining the 
quality and price of raw indigo and manufactured indigo cubes. 

Tokushima farmers engaged in commercial agriculture from early 
in the Tokugawa era. This was partially a result of ready access to 
national commercial centers. The widespread protoindustrialization 
of the economy, however, did not begin until the early eighteenth 
century, when the development of the Osaka cotton textile industry 
led to increased demand for indigo. The lowlands of the Yoshino 
river valley, with its sandy soil and poor irrigation, was as well- 
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Figure 11. Tokushima Commoner Population 


souRCE: Sekiyama, Kinsei Nihon no jink6 k6z6, pp. 136-40. 
NOTE: Population data are the sum of Awa and Awaji provinces. 


suited to the cultivation of indigo as it was ill-suited to rice. Indigo 
cultivation began in the lower reaches of the Yoshino river, but by 
the mid-eighteenth century it had spread into western Tokushima: 
from 1650 to 1750 the acreage planted in indigo increased some 
tenfold.’ In 1740, 237 of the 331 villages in northern Tokushima, 
over 70 percent, were growing indigo.® Many of these villages were 
highly specialized. In 1764, nearly 90 percent of the arable land in 
Takenose village was planted in indigo, roughly 7 percent in pota- 
toes, and only o.2 percent in rice.” By 1877, indigo constituted over 
20 percent of Tokushima’s total agricultural production. In the low- 
land districts of Myodo, Oe, Itano, and Awa, it was over 30 per- 
cent. The importance of indigo to the general economy was still 
greater because the manufacture of indigo cubes from raw indigo 
was a major local industry.’ 

Indigo cultivation was less common in the mountainous regions 
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of the south and west, but these areas were also drawn into broad 
commercial networks. Villages along the Pacific coast specialized in 
salt farming, while mountain villages in the west tended to specialize 
in tobacco. Salt was especially important. In 1877 total annual salt 
production was worth some ¥200,000, roughly one-half that of in- 
digo. Over 60 percent of salt production was concentrated in the 
coastal district of Naka.’ As a result of this high level of commer- 
cialization, rice was relatively unimportant to the Tokushima econ- 
omy: in 1877 rice accounted for only 35 percent by value of the agri- 
cultural production of Awa province. Rice was thus only one-half as 
important to Awa as to Mutsu, the province containing Hirosaki.'° 

This quantitative difference in agricultural production led to two 
distinct approaches to political economy. As a commercial product, 
indigo demanded more intervention than rice or wheat. Since the 
production and consumption of rice were widespread, it was vul- 
nerable to neither monopoly nor monopsony control. Further, the 
widespread cultivation of rice meant that a single domain’s impact 
on the market price was small. A domain like Hirosaki could not 
withhold its rice supply in order to inflate the rice price. Under such 
circumstances domain revenue was approximately a linear function 
of rice production: increased rice production meant a proportional 
increase in government revenue. Control over markets was thus 
tangential to the Hirosaki fisc. 

Both supply and demand for indigo, by contrast, were localized 
and subject to manipulation by cartels. Most indigo was purchased 
by wholesalers (ton’ya) in the textile centers of Edo and Osaka. 
These wholesalers then resold it to dyers. For much of the Toku- 
gawa era, indigo wholesalers were members either of government- 
sanctioned guilds (nakama) or informal cartel organizations. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century the wholesalers used their oligopsony at 
the expense of Tokushima farmers (sakunin) and processors (aishi). 
The wholesalers forced down prices, charged special handling fees, 
and delayed payments. 

The cartel was supported by the capital requirements of indigo 
cultivation and processing. Indigo needed fertilizer six times per sea- 
son and was labor intensive at harvest. Indigo was also extremely 
sensitive to handling because the distinctive color of the dye results 
from a bacteriological process. If the leaves fermented too early or 
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too late, the resultant dye was less desirable. Because harvested 
leaves withered rapidly, indigo needed to be harvested and chopped 
the same day, and workers chopped by lamplight to complete the 
task on time. The following morning the diced leaves were air-dried, 
sorted, and packed for processing or sale. Because the window for 
an ideal harvest was narrow, farmers commonly relied on wage la- 
bor to bring the crop in on time. Indigo processing also had large 
capital requirement. Processors mixed the indigo leaves with water, 
then fermented and pressed this mash for several months in special 
storehouses, carefully controlling temperature, pressure, and mois- 
ture. The cured mash was then pounded and cut into aidama, in- 
digo balls or cubes. The curing processes required experienced 
craftsmen as well as laborers, since mistakes in curing decreased the 
quality and value of the finished dye cubes." 

Both indigo growing and processing were extremely profitable, but 
both required large and regular outlays of cash. Because of these 
high costs, farmers and processors commonly raised capital by bor- 
rowing against future production. Since small independent dyers 
could not provide credit, producers of necessity turned to Edo and 
Osaka wholesalers. The wholesalers then used this leverage to set 
arbitrarily low prices for the indigo harvest. The wholesalers thus 
used their control of capital markets to reinforce their oligopsony on 
indigo. This tactic was especially effective against ambitious farm- 
ers who sought to process their own indigo and who were therefore 
particularly inclined to borrow heavily. 

Tokushima was in a unique position to combat the cartels. Toku- 
shima was the largest indigo producer in Japan and also the most es- 
teemed for quality. The oligopoly position of the domain could be 
used to challenge the oligopsony of the wholesalers. Attempts to de- 
feat, undermine, or co-opt the wholesaler cartels were a major theme 
of Tokushima political economy after the 1760s. The fight against 
oligopsony led the domain to extensive economic intervention, in- 
cluding trust busting, the establishment of agricultural price sup- 
ports, and the regulation and subsidization of agricultural and com- 
mercial banking. Like Yonezawa, the domain also sought to insure 
the quality of its exports by regulating production methods. 

Because much of the domain’s income from indigo was indirect it 
is difficult to estimate the contribution of indigo to the fisc. In the 
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17708 direct taxes of indigo cubes yielded only 552 silver kan, or 
roughly 5 percent of government income. Receipts in the late 1800s 
appear to have been still less.!* Indigo, however, was far more im- 
portant to the fisc than these figures suggest. From 1681 on, Toku- 
shima farmers were allowed to pay nengu either in kind, in domain 
currency, or through a special form of voucher called sashigami. Tax 
payments listed as nengu were thus partially cash payments sup- 
ported by revenue from indigo cultivation and processing. Although 
direct revenue from indigo was trivial, indirect revenue was proba- 
bly comparable to indigo’s importance in the overall economy. Be- 
cause domain income was so dependent on indigo, the domain had 
a compelling interest in insuring the prosperity and stability of the 
indigo market. 

Because the domain’s fiscal interest in indigo was indirect, gov- 
ernment agencies were run to maximize its value, not the direct in- 
come it could generate for the government of the domain. In 1798, 
for example, Tokushima established a monopoly on sand from the 
beaches of Komatsujima. While some historians have focused on the 
revenue from the monopoly, its major fiscal purpose was indirect. 
Since the 1640s sand had been used in the manufacture of indigo 
cubes both as a preservative and to increase weight. Because indigo 
was sold by weight, dye cube manufacturers packed high propor- 
tions of sand into the cubes. Too much sand, however, produced a 
poor-color dye and diminished the reputation of the domain’s prod- 
uct. Because sand increased the profit margin on indigo cubes, a 
market for sand developed. Sand from the beaches at Komatsujima 
could be added in large volumes without loss of quality, unlike sand 
from the Yoshino river. Sand merchants, however, mixed sand from 
different sources, and indigo cube manufacturers were thus unable 
to determine safe volumes of sand or to produce indigo cubes of 
consistent quality. The domain sand monopoly was intended to con- 
front these problems by insuring a consistent supply of uncontami- 
nated Komatsujima sand at reasonable prices. By insuring the qual- 
ity of sand, the domain could protect the reputation of Tokushima 
indigo and domain revenue. This indirect fiscal contribution was far 
more important than the few hundred koku in income generated by 
the monopoly.'* 
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Fiscal Policy in Early Tokushima 


In the early seventeenth century, Tokushima fiscal policy was re- 
markably similar to that of Hirosaki. Both domains emphasized 
land reclamation (shinden kaihatsu) as a means of increasing rev- 
enue. Tokushima, however, was more densely settled and developed 
than Hirosaki, and the potential for land reclamation was thus 
smaller. Once land reclamation reached its peak in the early 1600s, 
the government turned to commodities as a revenue source (see Fig- 
ure 12). In 1625 the government began promoting the improvement 
of indigo processing techniques through an indigo division estab- 
lished within its lacquer tree office. Indigo growers were rewarded 
with an ad hoc system of incentives, including cash rewards for pro- 
duction, allowances (teatekin) for impoverished indigo growers, and 
special treatment in the payment of late taxes. As early as 1673 
the domain was involved in quality control: in response to com- 
plaints by Osaka jobbers (nakagai) the domain prohibited the use 
of earth as filler in the manufacture of indigo cubes.'* The first 
recorded tax on indigo is a levy called kuchigin, begun in the late 
1600s. Indigo leaves were taxed at 5 silver fun per hyo and indigo 
cubes at 9 fun per hyo.'” 

The spread of indigo production in the eighteenth century led to 
closer government intervention. Competition for the right to sell in- 
digo outside the domain led to a dispute among Tokushima mer- 
chants. One faction, led by the merchants of Komatsujima, favored 
free and direct sales to dyers, while the other, composed of mer- 
chants from Miyajima and Tsurujima, favored selling to the Edo 
ton’ya. The underlying question was one that would dominate do- 
main politics. Should Tokushima merchants work under cartels 
based in Edo and Osaka, or should they form a countercartel? The 
merchants of Komatsujima favored a Tokushima cartel. The mer- 
chants of Miyajima and Tsurujima, however, had long-standing 
dealings with the Edo cartel and opposed direct sales to dyers.!® 

Tokushima had little theoretical basis on which to adjudicate the 
dispute, and domain’s rulings on this issue were erratic and contra- 
dictory. In 1702 Tokushima attempted to resolve the dispute by di- 
viding the market: sales west of Sagami were to be free, while sales 
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Figure 12. Land Reclamation in Myozai district, Tokushima 


souRcE: Otsuki, “Awa ni okeru hansei kaikaku,” p. 133. 


east of Sagami were to be made through the Edo ton’ya. In 1705 the 
domain reversed itself, allowing the unrestricted export of indigo. 
In 1707 the domain returned to its original ruling on dividing the 
market. In 1718, however, the Edo city magistrate (machi bugyo), 
in response to a suit by Edo dyers, abolished the ton’ya system and 
ordered direct sales to dyers. In 1724 the domain attempted to sub- 
vert this edict by designating two Edo merchants as official whole- 
salers and encouraging sales to this cartel. The cartel, however, used 
government support to levy transaction charges on its clients and 
delay payments. Indigo sellers met this challenge with passive resis- 
tance: they used assumed names to avoid the cartel and to ship their 
goods to Osaka and Hyogo. The machinations of the Edo ton’ya, 
moreover, led to a general drop in indigo exports. The market grew 
depressed, and the number of indigo farmers began to drop. In 1731 
the domain returned to unrestricted trade.!” 

The domain’s vacillation on this issue was reflected in its lack of a 
language with which to discuss the costs and benefits of commerce. 
The domain based its decisions on precedent and vague notions of 
fairness and propriety. The 1705 edict allowing free trade was in- 
tended to insure appropriate trade (s6g6 shobai), that is, trade that 
would not impoverish merchants. The 1707 ruling returning to the 
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status quo ante argued that the market should be divided equally 
(bydd6 no dori) so that both factions could continue trading with 
their existing customers. In the absence of any coherent concept of 
commerce, domain policy swung erratically between unregulated 
trade and oligopsony by the Edo ton’ya. The most salient feature of 
domain indigo policy was indifference: the 1705 edict stated that 
indigo trade should not inconvenience the government in any way.?° 

Tokushima’s ambivalence toward the indigo trade was partially a 
result of the domain’s small direct interest in indigo. As late as 1733 
the government’s direct fiscal interest in indigo was minimal, re- 
stricted to kuchigin. The spread of indigo cultivation, however, made 
the domain indirectly dependent on the crop: farmers used income 
from the sale of indigo to pay nengu. By 1731 the administration 
had come to consider indigo cultivation an important part of politi- 
cal economy. In explaining to the Edo city magistrate its decision to 
return to free trade, the domain argued that the depressed indigo 
market “has become a hindrance to retainers collecting nengu, has 
impeded state finances [Rokuyo no sawari|, and impoverished in- 
digo processors, not to mention farmers.”?! Despite the domain’s 
small direct interest in indigo, the crop had become essential to its 
fiscal policy. 

The increased fiscal importance of indigo forced the domain to re- 
examine its indigo policy. Yet it attempted to intervene in the indigo 
trade before it had constructed a coherent commercial policy. The 
deregulation of the Kant6 indigo market in 1731 had resulted in a 
surge in indigo cube production and depressed prices. “Indiscrimi- 
nate trading in indigo cubes,” declared the edict, had impoverished 
farmers and reduced the volume of silver entering the domain. In- 
stead of returning to ton’ya oligopsony, however, in 1733 the do- 
main established an indigo office (aikata goy6jo), which it autho- 
rized to buy and sell indigo in order to stabilize prices. The domain 
also levied a 4 percent indigo leaf sales tax: 2 percent was to be paid 
by the buyer and 2 percent by the seller, with 1 percent returned to 
the village to cover administrative costs. The following year, the do- 
main levied an indirect indigo export tax: for each hyo of indigo 
cubes, merchants were required to change ten silver me into domain 
currency. This mandatory conversion raised revenue directly through 
a small conversion fee, and indirectly through seigniorage.”* 
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The new tax system was followed by a series of decrees combat- 
ing tax evasion. The government undertook a new rural survey to 
record both indigo cube production and the number of people en- 
gaged in it. Those selling indigo cubes were to maintain receipts for 
tax purposes. The domain appointed a specific censor (metsuke) to 
keep track of indigo cube producers and investigate smuggling.?> 
The domain also sought to restrict the ability of farmers to market 
their own indigo cubes. In 1735 the government issued orders pro- 
hibiting farmers from entrusting indigo cubes to someone else or sell- 
ing them under a different name. The edict was intended to curtail 
the “reckless” (midara) sale of indigo. In 1739 the domain began 
recording the names of all “foreign” indigo traders. Underlying these 
edicts was the suspicion that too many sellers, particularly farmers 
acting as sellers, led to “reckless” and potentially injurious trade. 
This shift toward restricting merchant activity culminated in 1754 
when the domain established an indigo cube guild (Rabunakama).”4 


Commercialization and Popular Resistance 


The indigo cube kabunakama of 1754 is known largely for the 
vigorous popular resistance it provoked. By the mid-1700s the man- 
ufacture and sale of indigo cubes had become essential to the Toku- 
shima farm economy. Indigo was not only an important source of 
income, but also an avenue of social mobility for moderately suc- 
cessful farmers. The rural indigo cube merchants of the eighteenth 
century were largely former farmers who had moved from market- 
ing their own crop into manufacturing and trade. The indigo cube 
kabunakama, by restricting the right to trade in indigo cubes, closed 
this avenue of social mobility and raised the specter of oligopsony 
price fixing. 

Popular dissatisfaction with the kabunakama grew increasingly 
apparent in late 1756. In 1756/10 there were rumors that the farm- 
ers of Myozai district were gathering at shrines and in the forest to 
discuss a protest petition. On 1756/11/16, before the government 
could confirm the rumor, the farmers staged a protest at the tute- 
lary shrine of Takahara village and in a nearby forest. The headman 
and other leaders attempted to quiet the crowd, but the farmers 
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would not settle down until they had stated their requests. The pro- 
testers gave a detailed description of their grievances and were grad- 
ually persuaded to disperse. This was reported to the district inten- 
dant ( gundai), who ordered that, thereafter, protests should first be 
pacified and then reported to higher authorities. On 11/18, however, 
there came reports of a large protest at Oyakokengen shrine. The 
headman (kumigashira shoya) of Kunizane village hurried out and 
calmed the crowd. Only two days later, the farmers of a nearby vil- 
lage assembled at the local shrine and staged a protracted, ram- 
bunctious demonstration. When the village headman (shdya) real- 
ized that he could not disperse the demonstrators, he reported the 
disturbance to higher authorities. The headman of nearby Taka- 
batake village was quickly dispatched to the scene. He accepted the 
farmers’ petition and restored calm.” 

The stream of protests continued unabated, with demonstrations 
almost daily. The protests spread upriver to Nishioe village in Oe 
district, downriver to Shibahara village in My6d6 district, and then 
across the Yoshino river to Fukita village and Kanyake village in 
Itano district. The protest movement now covered some 40 square 
miles in the heart of the Yoshino river valley, the most productive 
region in Tokushima. Rumors suggested that the movement was di- 
rected by four or five men who traveled from village to village, en- 
couraging farmers to join the protests and threatening to destroy vil- 
lages that did not. 

These rumors proved sound. In the middle of 1756/r1i, reports 
reached the government that an anonymous manifesto was being 
passed from temple to temple. The document read, in full: 


Twenty-four years ago [1733] a 4 percent tax on indigo was levied, and in 
1754 the indigo cube guild [Rabu] was established. All indigo growers are 
therefore in great distress. This is, moreover, a poor harvest year and we can 
neither pay nengu nor provide for our parents, wives, children, or livestock. 
In accordance with the deliberation of all indigo growers, we shall meet on 
the 28th at Akui riverbed. When the growers of each village hear the sound 
of the bell and drum, they should all prepare straw raincoats, bamboo hats, 
and spears [tsukub6d] and prepare to record their names and affix their vil- 
lage seal. This circular should be relayed to the temple at each village. 
Should you fail to relay this circular, we will attack and burn your temple.”° 
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The manifesto not only provides ample evidence of determination 
and organization but also gives insight into the economic expecta- 
tions of Tokushima farmers. It is clearly the work of relatively pros- 
perous commercial farmers, not peasants: the circular treats live- 
stock ownership as an activity comparable to providing for one’s 
parents. Since it was written to rally popular support, we can as- 
sume that most farmers held livestock and shared this view. In less 
developed regions, such as Hirosaki, however, livestock ownership 
signified wealth, and such an appeal would have polarized rather 
than united the farm community. 

In response to the petition, the government increased its surveil- 
lance of the region, but the domain’s grip on public order remained 
tenuous. The authorities issued warnings not to participate in the 
protests and dispatched spies to suspect villages. These precautions 
proved inadequate, and disturbances were reported as far east as 
Otsu village and as far west as Nishikawata. On rri/12 a joruri per- 
formance in Kamiura village degenerated into chaos when rebels sur- 
rounded the audience and attempted to coerce them into joining their 
protest. The protest movement was crushed only when the govern- 
ment traced the petition to Takahara village, where demonstrations 
had begun the month before. The village leadership was arrested and 
tortured. On 1757/3/25 four officials (goningumi) and one farmer 
from Takahara village were crucified for seditious conduct. 

The Gosha rebellion, named for the shrine erected in 1783 to 
commemorate the martyrs of the movement, forced the domain to 
reassess its approach to commercial agriculture and trade. The do- 
main’s initial reaction was muted. The government could not im- 
mediately comply with the farmers’ demands without revealing the 
efficacy of protest. The domain thus took measures that could ame- 
liorate rural conditions without appearing acquiescent to the pro- 
testers’ demands. To improve the indigo market, officials under the 
magistrate of corvée (fushin bugy0) were dispatched to villages and 
purchased 10,000 hyo of indigo leaves.’ In 1758 the domain made 
further patchwork reforms on the tax system, allowing annual 
rather than monthly payments of the indigo tax.*® Finally, on 
1760/8/7, the government complied with all the protesters’ de- 
mands: the indigo office was abolished, and the 4 percent indigo tax 
was abandoned. The indigo cube guild was suspended, and the li- 
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censing fees were refunded. To compensate for lost revenue, the do- 
main raised the indigo cube levy (kuchigin) by 30 percent.”? 
Although the 1760 reforms were largely a reaction to the Gosha 
rebellion, they mark the beginning of a new approach to political 
economy. The edict that abolished the indigo cube guild declared: 


Indigo farmers are thus to do as they please [katte yoroshiku], and subjects 
may do as they wish in trade and all other matters. It is thus expected that 
villages that heretofore did not grow indigo or that, unable to sell indigo, 
stopped growing it will in light of this edict, plan to grow indigo again. ... 
Indigo merchants are allowed to trade freely [iyi], no indigo leaf transac- 
tion tax will be collected, and the indigo cube guild has been stopped. The 
indigo leaf harvest should therefore gradually increase.*° 


The assumptions underlying this edict are nearly opposite those of 
early indigo policy. The edict contains an implicit recognition of 
market forces: farmers grow indigo to sell it at a profit. Because the 
guild system decreased profits and market opportunities, villages 
stopped growing indigo. The domain recognized this causality as le- 
gitimate and sought to change policy accordingly: the new indigo 
system was designed to increase the indigo harvest through an open 
economy. Unrestricted trade was no longer seen as “reckless,” but 
as salutary, and the economic interests of farmers were seen as con- 
sonant with those of the domain. 


Commercial Reforms and Indigo Exports 


The abolition of the indigo cube cartel in 1760 foreshadowed the 
radical reforms of the Meiwa era (1764-71). Free trade, as Toku- 
shima reformers were to discover, was more than the absence of 
government regulation. Because of their dependence on credit and 
the Osaka market, Tokushima farmers were vulnerable to the mach- 
inations of the Osaka indigo cartel. Using their oligopsony and fi- 
nancial power, the Osaka cartels used Tokushima’s open trade pol- 
icy to manipulate prices and exploit indigo farmers. A free-trade 
policy thus required government intervention to combat external 
cartel intervention. 

Tokushima’s approach to protecting a market economy was first 
articulated by Ogawa Yasozaemon, a wealthy indigo processor and 
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headman (kumigashira shoya) of Takabatake village. Ogawa pre- 
sented the government with a detailed opinion paper in 1766/2. He 
laid blame for the depressed indigo market on the Osaka cartel. 
Even under free trade, he observed, indigo growers were dependent 
on the Osaka ton’ya. Indigo growers might make their own indigo 
cubes and try to sell directly to dyers, “but if the payment is late, it 
becomes difficult [for the farmers] to pay taxes. Therefore, un- 
avoidably, they dispatch [someone] to Osaka and survive by bor- 
rowing against future sales [Rawase].” With the Tokushima grower 
thus committed to the cartel, the jobbers who purchased for the car- 
tel could manipulate prices. “When [indigo farmers] offer the goods 
[against which they have borrowed], the nakagai stop buying until 
large quantities accumulate and the price falls.” A similar oligop- 
sony allowed the cartel to manipulate the market for finished indigo 
cubes. The situation, concluded Ogawa, was injurious to all parties: 


The present dealings of the Osaka ton’ya and nakagai make it difficult for 
the indigo processors and even the indigo farmers of Awa to stay in busi- 
ness. The market for a valuable commodity, moreover, is depressed and the 
harvest continually grows smaller. This is not in the interests of the country. 
In the final analysis it impedes the payment of mengu and other taxes and is 
disconcerting to the general populace [shita itto].*! 


In response to the machinations of the Osaka cartels, Ogawa ar- 
gued for a radically new system of trade. Rather than allow Toku- 
shima merchants to ship directly to Osaka, the indigo cube market 
would be relocated in Tokushima under the scrutiny of the domain: 


Henceforth, [I would have your lordship order that] the shipment of indigo 
cubes to distant customers continue as presently practiced. As for trading 
in Osaka, the Osaka nakagai should be ordered to come to Awa and nego- 
tiate with Awa merchants at designated markets. If this is done it will be in 
our interests [ontame], the intemperate ploys of Osaka can be avoided, and 
traders will thus not have to pay various surcharges [zokuy6]. I believe, fur- 
ther, that the untimely low prices of Osaka will stop and, in particular, that 
prices will rise. In this regard, not only indigo processors and indigo grow- 
ers, but city merchants and day laborers as well, will all profit [itt6 no jun] 
and [such markets] will be of great value. 


Ogawa believed that under such a system fair prices would occur 
naturally. “At this market,” wrote Ogawa, “trade should be con- 
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ducted in this manner: buyers and sellers must negotiate and receive 
the approval of an appointed assessor.” Prices were thus to be de- 
termined by a market mechanism, with government intervention 
necessary to block the cartel. Ogawa’s proposed market resembled 
less a traditional cartel arrangement than a stock market or com- 
modity exchange in which the state intervenes not to fix prices but 
to prevent price fixing. 

Because the power of the Osaka indigo cartel stemmed from its 
financial control over indigo producers and merchants, breaking the 
cartel required alternate sources of credit. Ogawa thus proposed 
that the domain supplant the Osaka wholesalers as the supplier of 
credit for the Tokushima indigo merchants. The Osaka cartel, for 
example, lent to Tokushima merchants at 2 percent per month: 1.3 
percent interest and a 0.7 percent surcharge (tokuy6). If the domain 
replaced the cartel as creditor, it could provide credit at 1.2 percent, 
break the cartel’s hold on Tokushima merchants, and still receive 43 
kan in annual revenue. 

By moving the market to Tokushima the domain also could stop 
Osaka ton’ya from levying various surcharges and instead charge 
these levies itself. The Osaka cartel charged Tokushima merchants a 
4 percent surcharge called kuchizeni on indigo cube sales: this gen- 
erated roughly 320 kan in annual income for the cartel. Ogawa cal- 
culated that the government could drop the surcharge to 3.5 per- 
cent and still receive 280 kan annually. In toto, Ogawa believed that 
the potential government revenue from merchant surcharges was 
580 kan. To realize this revenue, however, the domain would have 
to provide 5,600 kan in credit to supplant merchant capital.” 

Ogawa’s proposal was a marked departure from traditional com- 
mercial policy, but it received a rapid and largely favorable response. 
In 1766/4 the proposals were made public for general evaluation. 
Because of the radical nature of the reforms and because the reforms 
were, in part, a response to popular discontent, the domain was es- 
pecially concerned with popular acceptance. On 1766/4/9 the dis- 
trict magistrate (kori bugyo) issued these orders to select village 
headmen: 


The indigo processors and growers of the countryside should be informed of 
the purport [of the proposed reforms]. If thereupon you know of anything 
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that might benefit his lordship or contribute to the prosperity [kutsurogi] 
of those below, report this without reservation in full detail. 


Further, if an indigo processor or indigo grower knew of something 
in the reforms likely to cause “distress,” this was to be reported to 
the village headman and related immediately to the district office 
(gunsho).°> 

After minor revisions the reforms were decreed on 1766/7/6. The 
new system banned entirely the export of indigo cubes to the mer- 
chants of Osaka. Shipments of stock on hand were allowed to the 
provinces of Yamashiro, Settsu, Harima, Izumi, Kawachi, Kii, and 
Awaji. Direct sales to dyers were allowed, but only to existing cus- 
tomers at levels regulated by and under the scrutiny of the indigo 
office. Credit (Rawase) was offered at 1.2 percent per month rather 
than 2.0 percent as charged by the cartel. The domain established 
a free-market system with an anti-cartel mechanism like that pro- 
posed by Ogawa. Transactions required the approval of a govern- 
ment assessor, but the assessor himself did not fix prices. The gov- 
ernment maintained existing levies on indigo cubes such as kuchi- 
gin but also added a new surcharge. As suggested by Ogawa, the 
domain replaced the 4 percent surcharge of the Osaka cartel with 
a 3.3 percent surcharge of its own.** 

The domain officially notified the shogunate of its new policy on 
1766/7/13 with a letter from Hachisuka Shigeyoshi to the senior 
counselor (r6jz) Matsudaira Takemoto. The daimyo argued that he 
was acting in the interests of indigo processors and growers, who 
had suffered from excessive surcharges and unfair trading practices. 
While the domain would still allow exports to ton’ya that were 
“properly prepared” (temawashi yoroshiku), other ton’ya would 
have to come to Tokushima to purchase indigo cubes. The daimyo 
was careful to balance his role as a vassal of the shogun with his sta- 
tus as lord of a “country.” “It is our belief,” he concluded, “that 
since this matter concerns a product of our country [kokusan], it 
does not involve your lordship’s laws [osata], but because it is a 
change in custom we hereby notify your lordship.” ** 

The new indigo policy prompted a protracted legal battle among 
the Tokushima government, the indigo wholesalers and jobbers, and 
the Osaka dyers guild. In 1766/9, roughly two months after the re- 
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forms were implemented, the 24 indigo wholesalers and jobbers de- 
livered a petition opposing the Tokushima reforms to Magaribuchi 
Kai, an Osaka city magistrate.*° The new system, they claimed, was 
blocking the shipment of indigo cubes to Osaka, causing them se- 
vere distress. The appeal involved roughly one-half the wholesalers 
and jobbers: the 26 ton’ya and nakagai from Awa did not partici- 
pate.*” The domain contested the suit later that month, arguing that 
the plaintiffs had been earning excessive profits and ruining farm- 
ers. In 1766/10 the Osaka city magistrate Udono Izumo launched 
an inquiry and questioned Tokushima’s Osaka chargé d’affaires (ru- 
suiyaku) and its indigo cube inspectors (aidama yokomeyaku).°** The 
magistrate seems to have been inclined toward Tokushima, but on 
1766/10/26 the Edo senior counselor (rdj#) rendered the Udono in- 
quiry moot and requested a new investigation.°” 

The new inquiry was begun in early 1767. The Osaka magistrates 
received new testimony from the plaintiffs and on 1767/2/19 sum- 
moned Tokushima’s Osaka chargé d’affaires. Tokushima quickly 
dispatched its indigo magistrate (aikata bugy6) to Osaka to respond 
to the new investigation. The domain argued that its actions were 
all justified by its need to protect indigo growers and traders. Asses- 
sors were required to insure that jobbers did not purchase “good 
indigo for the [price] of poor indigo,” and inspectors (kimoiri) were 
needed to see that both parties agreed to the price. The indigo mag- 
istrate himself was appointed to insure that no one cornered the 
market. The new credit system was to see that growers did not be- 
come victims of high-interest loans.‘ 

The Osaka magistrates then summoned 43 indigo dyers and ques- 
tioned them on the new trading system. The dyers’ testimony was 
influenced largely by their business dealings: the vast majority were 
dependent on credit from indigo wholesalers and thus testified in 
support of the plaintiffs. Fukushimaya Kichiuemon, a lone dissenter, 
argued that the reforms had caused no problems at all. He was “re- 
warded” for his “honesty” by Tokushima with an annual salary of 
twenty silver mai. The magistrates appear to have come to a deci- 
sion in mid-1767, but the Edo rdji# again intervened and ordered a 
further inquiry.! 

These repeated interventions by Matsudaira Takemoto suggest a 
schism between the Osaka administration and the Edo senior coun- 
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selor.*? Takemoto, indeed, was known as strong-minded, if not ob- 
stinate. Impervious to gifts, flattery, and bribes, he is said to have so 
vexed the shogunal counselor Tanuma Okitsugu that the latter con- 
spired to hasten his death by exhausting him on hunting expedi- 
tions.*3 On the issue of Tokushima’s indigo center, Takemoto ob- 
jected to the city magistrate’s willingness to abandon precedent and 
to accept the trading center. On 1767/8/25, Takemoto summoned 
Tokushima’s chargé d’affaires in Edo and conveyed the shogunate’s 
decision. The terse edict quoted Tokushima’s original letter of notifi- 
cation, but concluded: “The establishment of a market in Tokushima 
[kunimoto] is something new [shinki no mono]. Therefore, be in- 
formed that matters should continue as heretofore.” The roji# offered 
no justification for his decision, but the rationale was implicit in the 
language of the edict. Although Tokushima had called itself a “coun- 
try,” the edict referred to the “investiture” (ryobun) of Tokushima.** 
As an investiture, rather than a “country,” Tokushima had no au- 
thority to act independently, even in the interest of its people. The 
edict also alludes to the buke shohatto, which barred daimyo from 
undertaking “innovations” (shingi).4* Matsudaira Takemoto’s edict 
thus rested squarely on feudal authority: the shogun could prohibit 
the indigo market simply because it violated precedent. 

The shogunate’s edict dismayed the Tokushima administration. 
The domain requested a clarification of the decision and reiterated 
its original justification for the market. Since the indigo market ad- 
dressed the problems of Tokushima indigo cube traders and farm- 
ers, they claimed, it was a matter of “national,” meaning local, pol- 
itics (Rokusei). But the domain knew through back channels that 
Matsudaira Takemoto was unlikely to reverse his ruling. Resigned 
to a formal defeat, the administration planned to bypass through 
subterfuge what it could not overturn through legal appeal. The 
shogunate’s refusal to acknowledge’s Tokushima’s rights as a coun- 
try did not weaken Tokushima’s resolve to defend those rights.*° 

In a letter dated 1767/9/10, Hasegawa Omi, a domain elder, de- 
tailed a strategy for feigning compliance with the shogunal decision 
while maintaining the Tokushima market. The domain would ini- 
tially ship to Osaka all of its indigo cubes. The following year, how- 
ever, it would ship 70 percent, then 50 percent, and then 30. By 
1773 the domain would have effectively returned to its initial plan 
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of forcing buyers to come to Tokushima. The strategy relied on the 
shogunate’s poor knowledge of conditions in Tokushima: “Although 
the shogunate [k6gi] has issued a ruling, they have not investigated 
the details of the situation. .. . It would be difficult for the shogu- 
nate to investigate all of our own state [gokokka].” Because the do- 
main could feign compliance in case of an official visit, it could ef- 
fectively ignore the shogunal decision. “Because this is a matter for 
the lord of our country, I believe that the shogunate’s decision can 
be taken lightly.”4” Hasegawa believed that the shogunate had ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction in banning the Tokushima market, but he did 
not advocate a direct legal challenge. Instead, he proposed that the 
domain test the shogunate’s ability to enforce its decrees. 

To feign compliance with the shogunate, the domain renamed the 
relevant agencies. In 1767/9i the name of the domain indigo office 
was changed from aiba yakusho to aikata daikansho, or indigo in- 
tendant’s office. Indigo cubes were now collected as nengu tsugi, lit- 
erally “after mengu,” and sold to interested merchants. These name 
changes served to disguise the reforms as a traditional domestic pol- 
icy. Because the collection of nengu was an accepted privilege of the 
domain, the bakufu could not question how Tokushima dealt with 
its nengu indigo. Intriguingly, nengu tsugi does not appear to have 
functioned anything like nengu and does not appear where it should 
in domain tax records. Furthermore, this covert trading system 
functioned much as Yasozaemon had originally proposed. Indigo 
sellers left their cubes at the indigo intendant’s office for examina- 
tion by merchants. Buyers were to examine the quality of the indigo 
and explain the quantity and price they wished to purchase to the 
assessor (mekikiyaku). The assessor would then report this price to 
the sellers. If the two parties agreed, a sale was complete. The new 
indigo agency also was designed to keep Tokushima producers from 
growing dependent on merchant credit. By custom, merchants could 
delay payment for 60 days while they shipped their purchases to 
market. To insure that the producers did not borrow from mer- 
chants to cover this lag, the domain offered tax deferrals and loans 
comparable to the value of the sale. The domain also provided re- 
covery loans to growers whose indigo had gone bad while curing, 
as well as loans of fertilizer to growers who ran short of the needed 
capital to complete a growing season.*® 
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The domain’s assessment of the shogunate’s response was sub- 
stantively correct. The initial surge in shipments to Osaka gave the 
appearance of compliance, while the gradual reduction was largely 
unnoticed. For nearly two decades, Tokushima was able to regulate 
the indigo trade without provoking a response by the bakufu. By 
the late 1780s, however, the Osaka merchants recognized that their 
legal victory was a practical defeat. On 1788/8/25 a coalition of 
Osaka merchants appealed to the shogunate, arguing that Toku- 
shima was monopolizing the indigo market and undermining their 
business. The Osaka city magistrate conducted an investigation and 
reported, in a letter disclosed surreptitiously to Tokushima officials, 
that Tokushima was violating the 1767 order to abolish its indigo 
market. The letter does not specifically mention nengu indigo, but it 
complains that Tokushima had licensed a three-member cartel that 
was stopping indigo cubes from leaving the domain and forcing 
nakagai to buy indigo cubes in Tokushima. A complaint lodged by 
the Edo dyers with the Edo city magistrate in 1789 refers to a Toku- 
shima indigo center that was forcing up prices. Tokushima re- 
sponded that no such market existed, but that nengu indigo cube 
buyers were purchasing indigo from farmers. Despite these equivo- 
cations, Tokushima’s subterfuge could not be concealed from the 
sustained scrutiny of the shogunate. On 1790/3/13 the shogunate 
issued a decision banning Tokushima from restricting the indigo 
trade.” 

The shogunate’s order was a severe blow to the Tokushima indigo 
reforms. The domain stopped collecting “nengu indigo” through the 
indigo intendant’s office and allowed brokers to purchase indigo di- 
rectly from producers. The domain lost much of its ability to block 
the Osaka cartels. The edict was particularly effective because from 
1789 to 1791 Tokushima was embroiled in a struggle between a 
clique of elite families and the young daimyo, Hachisuka Haruaki. 
The domain was thus unable to formulate a coherent response to 
the shogunate’s new challenge. 

The temporary victory of the bakufu did not blunt Tokushima’s 
resolve to gain control over the indigo trade. Beginning in 1802 
Tokushima again moved to check the power of the Osaka cartels, 
albeit with a different strategy. The indigo dispute thus reveals how 
shogunal power was constrained by the logic of suzerain authority. 
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In matters concerning the welfare of their “countries,” domain offi- 
cials were unwilling to submit to shogunal decisions. Instead, do- 
mains pursued, both openly and in secret, policies that contradicted 
shogunal directives.°° 


The Nobility of Treason and the Treason of Nobility: 
The Fall of Hachisuka Shigeyoshi 


The struggle between Tokushima and the shogunate over indigo 
reveals how Tokushima retainers could act as Tokushima “nation- 
alists.” When their own patrimonial perquisites were challenged, 
however, these officials proved equally willing to draw the shogu- 
nate into domain affairs. In 1769 the Tokushima karo engineered 
the remarkable feat of having the shogunate depose their daimyo. 
The Tokushima elite thus, simultaneously, ignored the shogunate in 
the name of the “state” of Tokushima and used the shogunate to 
challenge their own daimyo. 

The struggle between the Tokushima karo and their daimyo, 
Hachisuka Shigeyoshi, had its roots in a series of reforms Shigeyoshi 
introduced in 1759/2. Shigeyoshi was by birth the fourth son of Sa- 
take Yoshimichi, the daimyo of Akita shinden. He was adopted into 
the Hachisuka house in 1754/6 when the ninth daimyo, Hachisuka 
Yoshihisa, fell severely ill, and he succeeded Yoshihisa later that 
year. In the wake of the 1756 indigo protests, Shigeyoshi sensed 
deep-seated problems in the domain’s political hierarchy. In 1759, 
at age 22, the brash new lord confronted the domain elite with a 
radical reform of Tokushima’s political structure. 

Tokushima had lacked strong daimyo leadership since the early 
Tokugawa era, and by the mid-1700s political power had devolved 
to a tightly knit cabal of five families: the Inada, Kashima, Yamada, 
Hasegawa, and Ikeda. The families controlled the top posts in the 
domain, executor (shiokiyaku) and Edo executor, by virtue of hered- 
itary rank. Only retainers with the rank of “house elder” (kar6) 
could hold these offices, and only the five families were ranked as 
elders. This monopoly on power was accompanied by great wealth: 
in the 1750s the head of the Inada house, Inada Kurobei, held an 
investiture of 14,361 Roku, equal to that of a small daimyo. The 
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house elders had also allowed the domain to accumulate a debt of 
over 300,000 ry6.>! 

The next level of retainers, the churo or “middle elders,” resented 
the control of the five karé houses over domain politics. These ad- 
ministrators saw the accession of Shigeyoshi as an opportunity to 
challenge the “house elders.” They advised their lord to return to 
the tradition of direct daimyo rule. Their intention, presumably, was 
to serve as close advisers to a malleable daimyo.” Shigeyoshi, how- 
ever, used the appeal of the chiro to undertake a complete revision 
of the domain’s administrative hierarchy. In 1759/2 Shigeyoshi an- 
nounced the “rank and stipend reforms” (yakuseki yakudaka), 
which replaced the existing ten ranks with a system of three groups. 
Membership in a group reflected both hereditary rank and office. 
The first group consisted of retainers with the rank of elder and 
those with the posts of executor or Edo executor. The posts of ex- 
ecutor, however, were no longer restricted to kar6. Within the first 
group, moreover, an executor, irrespective of rank, would be seated 
above a karé without portfolio. The second group consisted of those 
of charo rank and those holding the offices of attendant (kinjuyaku) 
and magistrate of appeals (saiso bugy6), which were now opened to 
lower-ranking retainers. So that lower-ranking retainers could meet 
the stipend requirements for high office, Shigeyoshi established sup- 
plemental stipends called tashidaka, which were paid during their 
term.’ By creating greater mobility within the domain administra- 
tion, Shigeyoshi opened important offices to both talented officials 
and his own political allies. 

Shigeyoshi’s disregard for the karé’s control over domain policy 
challenged their patrimonial authority and drew an impassioned re- 
sponse. On 1759/2/27 Yamada Oribe Masatsune, head of the Ya- 
mada house, submitted a remonstrance to Shigeyoshi. The new sys- 
tem, he argued, was a grave mistake. It showed a lack of respect for 
one’s ancestors and a lack of the humility becoming an adopted son. 
Further, argued Yamada, harmony was the key to successful admin- 
istration: even if Shigeyoshi’s policy had merit, it would fail if it pro- 
voked resistance among the retainers.** 

Shigeyoshi responded aggressively. On 1759/3/1 he summoned the 
house elders, Kashima Kazusa, Kashima Bizen, Yamada Oribe, and 
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Ikeda Noboru, and, having seated them below lesser-ranking re- 
tainers, read his response to Yamada’s remonstrance. Yamada, he 
argued, had failed as a house elder by obstinately defending the ex- 
isting administrative system: rather than note the failings of previous 
daimyo, he had aided and abetted a faulty system. Further, Yamada 
had failed to understand Confucian principles. He had argued, 
based on the Analects, that “one does not change the way of one’s 
father for three years,” but he had failed to note that this did not 
apply in critical matters, nor had he demonstrated that a birth son 
and an adopted son have the same obligations. Finally Shigeyoshi 
accused Yamada of hypocrisy: Yamada had argued that harmony 
was essential to successful rule, but had the arrogance to accuse Shi- 
geyoshi of unfilial conduct.** 

Shigeyoshi had hoped to rally the chiro against the kar6, but his 
reforms threatened not only the karo monopoly on high offices but 
also the chiro monopoly on middle offices. To galvanize the chiro 
Shigeyoshi turned to brinksmanship. On 1759/3/2, claiming that his 
inability to achieve consensus reflected his unworthiness, Shigeyoshi 
offered to resign. His gambit succeeded. Shigeyoshi agreed to post- 
pone implementation of the stipend reforms and the charo united 
behind him. He then dismissed Yamada Oribe from his post as ex- 
ecutor and ordered him into isolation. Shigeyoshi faced one final 
challenge: a conspiracy by Yamada to draw in the bakufu and have 
Shigeyoshi replaced with Hachisuka Shigetaka, a grandson of the 
fifth daimyo, Hachisuka Tsunenori. Shigeyoshi managed to divide 
the karo and further consolidate his control over the domain. He 
then ordered Yamada to commit seppuku and sentenced two other 
kar6, Hasegawa and Kashima, to confinement.*° 

His hold on the domain now secure, Shigeyoshi resolved to move 
decisively on reform: in 1761 he declared a seven-year retrenchment 
program. In stark contrast to common practice, Shigeyoshi reduced 
the investitures of high-ranking retainers while maintaining or in- 
creasing the stipends of poorer retainers. Shigeyoshi also challenged 
the immunity of landed fiefs, ordering a cadastral survey of karo In- 
ada Kurobei’s fief. Shigeyoshi insisted that this was not a reprisal 
against Inada but part of the standardization of stipends under the 
yakuseki yakudaka system. The daimyo further shocked the domain 
establishment by putting in prison retainers opposed to his reforms. 
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Shigeyoshi justified his actions by arguing that such persons had 
been stripped of rank for improper conduct and then sentenced to 
jail. Thus, samurai were not being imprisoned. Overall, Shigeyoshi 
showed little respect for rank and protocol. He ignored the kar6 and 
promoted officials of chard rank to high office.°” 

The domain elite was battered but not defeated. While Shigeyoshi 
challenged their perquisites at home, the domain elders were ar- 
ranging their daimyo’s ouster with shogunal officials. When Shige- 
yoshi arrived in Edo on 1769/10/22, he was presented by the bakufu 
with a four-count indictment of his conduct. The shogunate charged 
him with upsetting traditional domain regulations, beleaguering his 
subjects with ill-conceived policies, failing to consult with his elite 
retainers (kachu fudai), and indulging in selfish disportment at the 
expense of his retainers and subjects. Shigeyoshi defended his re- 
forms but the karo clique prevailed: on the last day of 1769/10 
Shigeyoshi was ordered into retirement for improper conduct. The 
retirement was a clear victory for the Tokushima old guard. Shige- 
yoshi was succeeded by his twelve-year-old son, Haruaki. True 
power thus returned now to the karo clique, led by Hasegawa.°** 

The forced retirement of Shigeyoshi suggests, at first, a victory for 
the bakufu and a defeat for domain autonomy. The shogunate cited 
how Shigeyoshi’s failure to rule his country properly had harried the 
people (kokusei torimidare, kokumin nangi ni oyobi), suggesting 
that the shogunate could intervene in the interest of the subjects of 
Tokushima. Suzerain authority over the people of Tokushima thus 
lay with the shogunate, not the Hachisuka house. Yet this logic was 
tempered by the shogunate’s insistence on maintaining the traditions 
of the Hachisuka house, implying that these precedents bound not 
only the daimyo but the shogunate as well. Indeed, Shigeyoshi was 
punished, in part, for reforms that violated Hachisuka tradition. 
Thus, even when it asserted suzerain authority, the shogunate con- 
tinued to recognize the patrimonial authority of the Hachisuka 
house. Accordingly, the shogunate made no prescription for the fu- 
ture rule of Tokushima save an exhortation to return to precedent, 
nor did the shogunate assign any agents to supervise or direct Toku- 
shima politics. The thrust of shogunal authority thus remained 
largely feudal: the shogunate exerted power over the rulers of Toku- 
shima, but not Tokushima itself. The victory of the house elders lay 
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in their ability to exploit this tension among feudal, patrimonial, and 
suzerain authority. Unable to unseat Shigeyoshi on their own, they 
successfully used the bakufu to depose him and install a pliable heir. 

Despite their reliance on the shogunate, the kar6 were hardly sho- 
gunal allies. The domain elite was no more willing than Shigeyoshi 
to cede control over trade in indigo. It was the elders, led by Hase- 
gawa, who conspired to feign compliance while effectively ignoring 
the shogunate. It is tempting to dismiss this apparent contradiction 
as opportunism: the karo deceived the shogunate in the name of 
their lord, and their lord in the name of the shogunate, as it suited 
their immediate interests. This opportunism, however, was grounded 
in the patrimonial authority of the kar6é houses. Hasegawa and his 
allies acted to defend Tokushima’s economic interests because their 
patrimony as elite retainers depended on the vitality of the Toku- 
shima economy. Yet they were equally willing to depose their lord 
when his reforms threatened their patrimonial claim on the do- 
main’s premier offices. The karo acted consistently, not as vassals, 
but as defenders of their patrimony. These concerns were reflected in 
the shogunate’s indictment of Shigeyoshi. The shogunate found him 
unfit for rule because he broke with the tradition of consulting his 
elite retainers. The karo thus made the shogunate itself an instru- 
ment in the defense of their patrimony. 


The Rise of Cartels 


When Shigeyoshi was deposed in 1769, he was succeeded by his 
twelve-year-old son, Haruaki, and control over the government re- 
verted to the kar6 clique. Led now by Hasegawa Omi, the karé 
promptly reversed the reforms that threatened their economic inter- 
ests. While Shigeyoshi had cut elite stipends to subsidize those of 
poorer retainers, the karo clique made flat cuts. One source de- 
scribes cuts on the order of 50 to 6o percent, but domain fiscal 
records suggest smaller reductions.°? 

In general policy, the karo clique tended toward short-term solu- 
tions with problematic long-term implications. The administration 
retired some of its debt by demanding payments from local mer- 
chants. It also sold licenses to handle tobacco, cotton, and corvée, 
in essence subcontracting parts of the domain tax system to wealthy 
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merchants. Further funds were raised by selling “relief rice” in the 
coastal districts, which were dependent on grain imports. These 
policies were critiqued as both injurious and dangerous. Ikeda 
Namie, a high-ranking retainer, warned that “[these reforms] will 
definitely be painful to those below. . . . Because they are unlikely to 
submit, I am extremely concerned that there may even be conspira- 
torial actions.” The daimyo, Hachisuka Haruaki, wrote in his later 
years that the karo clique had “progressively exhausted the nation’s 
strength.” 

Despite these measures, the karé clique could not cover domain 
expenses. Having overturned Shigeyoshi’s retrenchment policies, 
they allowed the domain debt to climb. In 1779 total indebtedness 
reached 17,159 silver kan, or 1.31 times the annual revenue. The 
clique was entirely unable to respond to the Tenmei crisis, which 
drove poorer farmers to abandon their land. In 1790 Hasegawa 
Omi and his faction were dismissed from power by Haruaki, who, 
having attained his majority, proved as strong-willed as Shigeyoshi. 
Like his father, Haruaki sought centralized control over the domain, 
which he described as a return to the tradition of Yoshishige, 
Tadateru, and Mitsutaka, the first three daimyo of Tokushima.*! 

The focus of Haruaki’s reforms was agricultural policy, particu- 
larly the promotion of the domain’s principal commercial crops: in- 
digo and salt, as well as tobacco, sugar, paper, and tea. The center of 
this policy was control of the indigo cube market through control 
over indigo cube distribution. The Kansei reforms were thus di- 
rected toward the same goal as the Meiwa reforms: insuring high 
prices for indigo cubes. But in method Kansei policy was markedly 
different. Instead of breaking the Osaka cartel through free trade, 
Haruaki promoted the establishment of rival cartels. 

The first major cartel of the Kansei reforms was a fertilizer ton’ya 
established in 1799: the domain appointed eighteen merchants as 
official fertilizer wholesalers. The establishment of the ton’ya was a 
reaction to price manipulation by merchants under the existing sys- 
tem of government-subsidized loans. Under the existing system, de- 
clared the government, “the conduct of the ton’ya and nakagai is 
displeasing and year after year the prices rise. Thus, rural [indigo] 
cultivators and small farmers are gravely troubled.” 

The centerpiece of the Kansei reforms was the establishment of 
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control over the national distribution system. In 1802, in response 
to a petition by Kanto merchants, the domain granted the merchants 
oligopsony privileges: indigo cubes sent to the Kantd were now to 
be sold only to 36 designated merchants. Under the direction of the 
Edo chargé d’affaires they were directed to set indigo cube prices. 
In 1804, the domain established a parallel system in Osaka. The 
government authorized a four-member indigo cartel and appointed 
an indigo agent (aikata gakari) to supervise indigo shipments to 
Osaka.“ The cartel’s effect on prices was evident the following year. 
In 1805, despite a bumper crop of indigo leaves, the Osaka price of 
indigo cubes rose by 30 percent. The Osaka dyers retaliated quickly. 
On 1806/2/21, five members of the Osaka dyers’ associations peti- 
tioned the Osaka city magistrate, charging that merchants trading 
in Awa indigo were hoarding indigo cubes and refusing to trade in 
indigo from regions other than Awa. Within the week represen- 
tatives from the Osaka indigo merchants association and the tie- 
dyers association (shiboriya) had joined the suit.*° 

The Tokushima government confronted the lawsuits by tighten- 
ing its regulations. In 1806/5 the domain enjoined non-Awa sub- 
jects from trading in Awa indigo without special authorization. The 
domain based its confrontational tactics on its assessment of the 
market. Awa accounted for nearly 70 percent of the indigo shipped 
to Osaka and had no rivals in quality. The domain thus sought to 
force the hand of its opponents. The excluded merchants protested 
and again petitioned the Osaka city magistrate. On 1806/7/29, the 
parties reached a rudimentary settlement: of the ror indigo mer- 
chants, 80 would deal only in Awa indigo while 21 would deal 
solely in indigo from other regions. Key members of the non-Awa 
faction seem to have envisioned establishing a monopoly on non- 
Awa indigo.®* Tokushima then moved to tighten its control. In 
1806/8 the government ordered all indigo cubes shipped from 
Tokushima to Osaka to be sold to a licensed indigo ton’ya and pro- 
hibited direct sales to dyers or sales to other merchants. To insure 
compliance with these regulations, indigo merchants going to Osaka 
were required to receive authorization from the indigo intendant 
(aikata daikan), and merchants returning to Tokushima from Osaka 
were to receive authorization from the Osaka chargé d’affaires. Dis- 
putes within the Osaka cartel were to be settled by the Osaka 
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chargé d’affaires. Finally, the domain issued regulations prohibiting 
the direct sale of indigo to the five provinces of the Kinai: Yama- 
shiro, Yamato, Izumi, Settsu, and Kawachi.*” 

Although Tokushima’s actions seem consistent with the 1806/7 
settlement, non-Awa merchants were outraged. In an 1806/12 law- 
suit they accused Awa of seeking to control the entire indigo market 
and of stopping supplies of non-Awa indigo from reaching Osaka. 
The regulations of 1806/8, they argued, were a “new system” 
(shinki no shiho) and violated the out-of-court settlement. By citing 
the “newness” of Tokushima’s efforts, the plaintiffs sought to link 
the 1806 reforms with the Tokushima indigo market of 1766.°° 

The lawsuit confronted the Osaka city magistrates with two op- 
posing principles. Shogunal respect for precedent argued against rec- 
ognizing Tokushima’s “new system.” Tokushima, however, could 
appeal to the shogunate’s preference for out-of-court settlements in 
commercial disputes. The parties had reached an initial settlement, 
and the dispute was the type of suit the shogunate preferred not to 
hear: litigation eventually involved two dyers associations, three fac- 
tions of merchants, and intricate commercial issues. A distaste for 
this sort of complex commercial litigation ultimately swung the case 
in Tokushima’s favor. The Osaka magistrates repeatedly summoned 
the parties and demanded that they reach a negotiated settlement. 
This served Tokushima’s purposes perfectly. With its dominant po- 
sition in the indigo market, the domain could dominate any trade 
system based on “compromise” among merchant groups. In 1807/9 
the plaintiff’s case collapsed when the magistrates refused to over- 
turn the 1806/7 agreement.°” 

Buoyed by this success, the domain moved to have all Awa indigo 
sent to Edo or Osaka shipped directly to its government ware- 
houses. This strategy would give the domain exacting control over 
distribution. In a 1813/7/18 letter to the Edo senior counselor Ma- 
kino Tadakiyo, the daimyo of Tokushima described the domain’s 
actions as a conservative attempt to maintain the status quo. The 
daimyo observed that improprieties by various indigo merchants 
had caused problems for Tokushima indigo growers. In response, 
the domain had begun to register the names and addresses of indigo 
merchants to insure that they conducted themselves properly. This 
action had provoked lawsuits from various indigo merchants, so the 
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government sought an out-of-court settlement. The merchants and 
the domain indigo office agreed that merchants should not trade in 
both Awa and non-Awa indigo. Although this agreement had helped 
the daimyo bring peace to his people (Rokumin mo ando), it was 
increasingly being ignored by unscrupulous traders. The lord feared 
for his people (kokumin) and had thus been forced to take the more 
drastic action of demanding that indigo be shipped to the Osaka 
warehouse. This, the daimyo insisted, was strictly according to pre- 
cedent: there was no precedent for mixing Awa and non-Awa in- 
digo, and there were precedents for domains establishing strict con- 
trols over their exports. Any claim that the domain’s policy was 
“new,” the daimyo argued, was deceptive. Tokushima policies, the 
government argued, were firmly grounded in precedent.” The do- 
main’s strategy was again successful. By styling itself as a defender 
of precedent and compromise, the domain cast its opponents as liti- 
gious and impatient with the status quo. After consultation with the 
Osaka city magistrates, the shogunate authorized the reforms.”! 
Over the following years Tokushima gradually extended this mo- 
nopoly system to the rest of Japan. In 1810 the domain established a 
guild (kabunakama) in Ise and Owari, in 1816 in Kyoto, and in 
1830 in seven provinces including Aki, Iyo, Sanuki, Echigo, and 
Hizen. In 1831 the domain authorized an additional 21 guilds. 
Tokushima’s government-controlled distribution system now cov- 
ered most of Japan, stretching from Mutsu in the far northeast to 
Tsushima in the southwest.” The effect on prices was marked: in 
the 1810s indigo prices rose by 20 percent (see Figures 13 and 14). 
In the 1830s the cartel system came under increasing pressure 
from non-Awa suppliers. The success of the cartel in raising prices 
had, paradoxically, increased the incentive for traders from other 
regions to improve the quality of their indigo. As early as 1813 
Tokushima had warned its indigo cube makers of industrial espi- 
onage. Some day laborers, the domain warned, were actually spies 
working for indigo cube makers in other regions.”* The domain’s ef- 
forts to stop the spread of indigo technology were insufficient, and 
by the 1820s the rising volume and quality of non-Awa indigo 
threatened the efficacy of the cartel system.” If merchants could 
profit by trading in non-Awa indigo, there was little reason to sub- 
mit to the cartel’s regulations. Facing this challenge, the domain 
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Figure 13. Tokushima Indigo Cube Prices 


SOURCE: Nishino, Awa ai enkakushi, pp. 358-59. 
NOTE: Prices are for the Osaka market in silver me per bushel of low-grade cubes. One 
bushel weighed 20 kan, or about 165 lbs. 


elected to bend rather than break. In 1830 the domain began to al- 
low Edo cartel members to trade in non-Awa indigo as well. Al- 
though the change broke with precedent, the cartel members were 
required to obey cartel policy on prices for non-Awa indigo and to 
maintain the ban on mixing Awa indigo with dye from other re- 
gions.’° The cartel thus retained its essential powers. The reform is 
significant because it belies Tokushima’s early defense of the cartel 
system. In the early 1800s the domain had argued that trading in 
both Awa and non-Awa indigo was inherently injurious to the do- 
main’s economy. The 1830s reform made it clear that the domain 
would tolerate such trade so long as it did not undermine the do- 
main’s control over indigo prices. The government’s essential goal 
was to maintain high prices for its major export. In this modified 
fashion, the cartel system survived into the 1860s. When the shogun- 
ate ordered the dismantling of kabunakama in 1842 as part of the 
Tenpo reforms, Tokushima used back channels to negotiate an ex- 
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Figure 14. Tokushima Indigo Production 


SOURCE: Yamada, linuma, and Oka, eds., Nihon nosho zenshi, 30: 365. 


emption. Although the cartel faced repeated challenges from other 
suppliers, only the volatile market conditions of the 1860s broke its 
grip on prices.’” 

Although the cartel system appears to be a stark departure from 
the free-trade policies of the Meiwa era, there is an underlying con- 
sistency between the two. Both policies sought to maintain high 
prices for indigo by breaking the control of the Osaka cartels over 
Tokushima indigo producers. The Meiwa reforms were largely de- 
fensive: the domain did not seek to dissolve the cartels but to un- 
dermine their ability to set oligopsony prices. The mechanism for 
these reforms, an open market in Tokushima, clashed directly with 
bakufu policy. The cartel system, by contrast, was more traditional 
but more aggressive. The domain sought not merely to defend its 
producers against oligopsony pricing but also to establish its own 
network of cartels. The underlying common thread was the estab- 
lishment of economic institutions that maintained high prices for 
the products of Tokushima. Regulated auctions and cartels were dif- 
ferent means to this end. 
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The Tenpo Crisis in Tokushima 


The unseasonable cold and rains of 1833-37, which caused wide- 
spread famine in Hirosaki, were comparatively benign in Toku- 
shima. Contemporary sources recount serious economic dislocation 
but not starvation. As an austerity measure in 1834, the domain or- 
dered its subjects to eat rice gruel once a day. Such austerity would 
have been an indulgence in either Hirosaki or Yonezawa. When the 
domain ordered the cessation of sake production, it cited rice prices, 
not absolute shortages.”* The impact of the Tenp6 crisis was severe 
nonetheless. The diary of the Motoki family, wealthy landowners 
from Takahara village in Myozai district, reports adverse weather 
and soaring prices: rice rose from too gold me per koku in 1836/1 
to 250 me in 1837/6. Heavy rains killed rice and cotton, while in- 
digo appeared too early in the season and rotted. Equally serious 
was the depression of central markets. The rise in cotton prices led 
to a slowdown of the Osaka textile industry, which in turn de- 
pressed the demand for indigo.” 

For laborers and poorer farmers, however, the surge in the rice 
price meant privation. An 1837/1o entry in the Motoki diary reads: 


Throughout the country [kumi] people are suffering and incidents verging 
on rebellion [sdd6 ikki gamashiki koto] have occurred in some villages. 
Thus, wealthier people distribute rations of wheat in the villages. In Taka- 
hara village, for approximately 200 people twenty koku of wheat was col- 
lected and distributed.*° 


The poor were more incensed at the cunning of fellow villagers than 
at the domain. According to the diary of the Shikichiya family, a 
merchant house from Hirata village in Mima district: 


Various prices continue to rise and thus farmers from here and there wander 
about, sometimes acting rebellious [ikki gamashiki koto]. This, however, is 
not directed at his lordship [kami]. Rather, there is talk of people break- 
ing into the houses of wealthy folk who have bought up stores of rice.*! 


The Shikichiya blamed the rice shortages on other domains: 


I hear that other countries [shokoku] have strictly curtailed the export of 
grain to anywhere in Japan [Nihon hitomaru]. In particular, we have not 
received so much as a cup of grain from Sanuki.*? 
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The dislocations of the Tenpo famine declined as rice prices returned 
to normal in 1838. Nor were there any major popular rebellions, 
perhaps because the fear of rebellion, evident in the diaries cited 
above, drove wealthy farmers and merchants to undertake relief. 

Ironically, the major rebellions in Tokushima of the Tenp6 era 
were ignited not by famine or privation but by government reforms. 
In 1838 the domain instituted a system requiring permits for to- 
bacco exports to neighboring domains. Local officials used these 
permits as an opportunity for graft, charging excessive fees for the 
licenses. Resentment of the permit system added to long-standing 
grievances over the manipulation of sashigami, a type of domain 
scrip. Since sashigami were used to pay taxes, demand was seasonal: 
the currency appreciated in the fall when the annual harvest tax was 
due, and depreciated thereafter. This provided a ready opportunity 
for landowners and merchants to profit through moneychanging, 
particularly in western Tokushima, near the domain border, where 
speculators could take advantage of price fluctuations in neighbor- 
ing domains.** 

Opposition to the permits erupted on the evening of 1841/12/4, 
when 631 farmers from Yamashirodani village in Miyoshi district 
fled (chdsan) across the border to Imabari domain. When the farm- 
ers reached Imabari, they took refuge in Anrakuji temple in the 
town of Kamiyama. The village officials of Kamiyama, while sym- 
pathetic to the protesters’ plight, were unnerved by the prospect of 
feeding and housing 631 refugees and sought to arrange the repa- 
triation of the farmers. Tokushima dispatched two commoner offi- 
cials, Inoue Kiyoemon and Shimada Kamesaemon, to negotiate with 
the officials of Kamiyama. The petitioners presented a long list of 
grievances involving not only sashigami and tobacco but also regu- 
lations on paper mulberry, lacquer, cattle feed, bamboo, and lum- 
ber. Eager to defuse the situation, the government moved quickly to 
grant peasant demands. On 1842/1/20 the domain agreed to ap- 
point new officials for tobacco licensing, to allow the payment of 
taxes in either sashigami or in kind, and to control the manipula- 
tion of exchange rates. On other matters, such as the sale of paper 
mulberry, the government promised careful consideration. The 
farmers then returned to their village, and the protest was resolved 
without further incident.*4 
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Although the Yamashirodani protest was resolved without arrests 
or violence, it galvanized farmers across the Tokushima highlands. 
Throughout 1842/1 farmers attacked and destroyed the houses of 
village officials. Roughly a dozen such “smashings” (uchikowashi) 
have been documented: most involved local notables accused of pec- 
ulation. In Shigekiyo village in Mima district, for example, the vil- 
lagers destroyed the home of a headman who had not distributed 
the relief rice he had received from the domain. Although the 
protests subsided within the month, they reflected a serious collapse 
of public order: in several attacks the farmers used guns, hatchets, 
and sickles against their purported local leaders. In some areas the 
protests resembled large-scale insurrections. In Iyayama village in 
Mima, for example, some 600 farmers, over 200 armed with guns, 
attacked both their headmen and several local samurai, destroyed 
their houses, and then fled over the border to Tosa.*° 

Historians have interpreted the Tenpo disturbances as evidence of 
how commercialization fueled social discontent. Writing in 1955, 
Otsuki Hiromu treated the “smashings” as an illustration of how 
domain policy and the increasing commercialization of the economy 
exacerbated class conflict within the village. While villages had pre- 
sented a united front against the domain in the Horeki era, in the 
Tenpo era the locus of conflict was within the village itself. Matsu- 
moto Hiroshi, the prolific local historian, has linked the Tenpo dis- 
turbances with the process of proletarianization. The division of 
farm villages into a wealthy landlord class and landless laborers pro- 
duced severe social tensions that were ignited by the privation of 
the Tenpo crisis.*° 

This emphasis on socioeconomic factors is not without merit, but 
the geography of the Tenpo disturbances suggests that other factors 
were also at work. Ironically, there were no major disturbances in 
the Yoshino river delta, the domain’s most commercialized region 
and the area where wage labor was most common. The Tenpo 
“smashings” began in westernmost Tokushima and spread down 
the Yoshino river, as far east as Kagami village in Awa. The Tenpo 
rebellions were thus concentrated in the western mountain districts, 
some of the least commercialized districts of the domain.*’ 

The distribution of the Tenpo disturbances was determined in 
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large measure by the limits of domain power. Far from the castle 
town and near the domain border, the western districts had long 
been more rebellious and violent than the rest of the domain. Many 
of the most violent Tenpo disputes occurred in villages that had 
long histories of violent dissent. In Iyayama village, for example, 
the Tenpo protesters destroyed the houses of Kita Gennai and Asa 
Sabanosuke, rural samurai (gdshi). These protests resembled dis- 
putes in 1759 and 1780: all centered on the privileges the Kita and 
Asa held as goshi. The farmers of Shigekiyo village who attacked 
their headman in 1842 had been short on village solidarity a cen- 
tury before as well. In 1758, led by the daughter of a local official 
(goningumi), they had protested the malfeasance of their headman 
directly to the domain elders in the castle town. Rough quantitative 
measures of rebellion show the west to have been far more con- 
tentious than the east. In the two western districts of Miyoshi and 
Mima, there are 25 recorded “incidents” (ikki) during the Toku- 
gawa period, out of 49 for Tokushima as a whole. By contrast, in 
the four eastern districts, which specialized in indigo (Myod6, Oc, 
Itano, and Awa), there are only rr reported ikki, with 5 of these in 
Awa. If we allow for the larger population of the Yoshino lowlands, 
then Miyoshi and Mima were over four times as rebellious as the 
four eastern districts.** 

Although uprisings did not occur in the more prosperous and 
commercialized districts, class tensions were heightened throughout 
the domain. Even in regions not affected by protest, local notables 
were gripped by paranoia. Both the Motoki family in My6zai dis- 
trict and the Yoshida family in Mima district were convinced that 
Oshio Heihachiré, leader of an abortive insurrection in Osaka, was 
from Tokushima and was planning to return and foment trouble. 
These fears were groundless: no genealogy of Oshio traces him to 
Tokushima. But this misinformation reflects how the local elite in- 
terpreted Oshio’s insurrection as part of a broader systemic crisis. 
The Motoki’s fear that a similar rebellion could erupt in Tokushima 
at any moment suggests a severe sense of vulnerability. The effects 
of a commercial economy on class tensions were arguably better re- 
flected in the fears of the landlords than in the actions of tenants 
and laborers.*? 
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Millenarianism in Tokushima 


Tokushima played a peripheral role in the political conflicts that 
unseated the shogunate. The domain’s ambivalence toward both the 
restoration movement and the Tokugawa house were determined 
largely by the interests of the daimyo, Hachisuka Narihiro (1821- 
68). The penultimate daimyo of Tokushima, Narihiro was born the 
22nd child of the shogun Tokugawa Ienari. Adopted by the Hachi- 
suka house in 1827, he became daimyo of Tokushima in 1843. As 
the daimyo of a prominent domain, but a Tokugawa by birth, Nari- 
hiro was a natural advocate of political compromise. During the po- 
litical conflicts of the 1850s and 1860s, he consistently favored set- 
tlements wherein the shogunate would recognize the importance of 
the imperial line and share authority with key daimyo. Given Nari- 
hiro’s reputation as a “sensible advocate of Tokugawa supremacy,” 
the shogunate repeatedly sought his support and advice in the 1850s 
and early 1860s. Narihiro, however, remained aloof.?? When the 
shogunate requested support for the first Chéshi expedition, Toku- 
shima responded that it could not send troops because of prior com- 
mitments to the defense of Yura and Iwaya, naval fortifications on 
Awaji. Pressed further, the domain agreed to follow shogunal or- 
ders, but it emphasized Chosht’s status as an “enemy of the court” 
and the need for the shogun to insure loyalty to the emperor 
throughout the realm. The domain similarly resisted requests for 
support during the second Chéshi expedition. The domain eventu- 
ally dispatched troops, but the shogunate was defeated before they 
reached the front. During the final months of 1867, as troops 
poured into Kyoto and Osaka, Narihiro continued to advocate con- 
ciliation. After the victory of anti-shogunal forces at Toba-Fushimi, 
Tokushima sided with the new regime and dispatched forces to 
Tohoku, but the domain’s role in the Restoration struggle was 
minor.”! 

Irrespective of the ambivalence of the domain elite, the fall of the 
shogunate did not go unnoticed by Tokushima commoners. Begin- 
ning in late 1867, Tokushima was swept with a wave of religious 
fervor, a phenomenon known historically as ee ja nai ka. According 
to rumor, anyone who did not visit a temple or shrine would suffer a 
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misfortune, and thousands left their villages to visit famous religious 
sites. Konpira shrine and Ise shrine were particularly popular, but 
the specific sect or religion does not seem to have mattered: thou- 
sands visited closer temples such as YakuGji in Hiwasa and Hashi- 
kuraji in Ikeda. The pilgrimages rapidly acquired a millenarian tone: 
pilgrims stripped naked, cross-dressed, and danced wildly in the 
streets. Amulets (omamori) and religious stickers (ofuda), often 
those associated with the pilgrimages, began spreading throughout 
the domain. The mysterious appearance of the objects was declared 
supernatural, but they tended to concentrate in and around the 
homes of the wealthy, who were expected to celebrate the auspicious 
event by providing their neighbors with ample sake. As the celebra- 
tions grew wilder, revelers burst into wealthy homes, danced about 
in their wooden sandals (geta), and seized clothing and household 
goods.” 

The name ee jai nai ka, or “ain’t it great,” comes from the dog- 
gerel chanted by the revelers. In Tokushima, as in much of Japan, 
ee jai nai ka were characterized in large measure by unfocused delir- 
ium: “If I get it, hey ain’t it great! If he gives it, hey ain’t it great! If 
I take it and leave, hey ain’t it great! If I wear it or if I take it off, 
hey ain’t it great!” Several verses, however, had a distinctly politi- 
cal edge. One verse lampooned the various forces struggling for po- 
litical supremacy: “Aizu is pathetic, the Imperial Army [kangun] 
stinks, whichever is the coward, hey ain’t it great.” Given their open 
disgust with the various political contenders, the commoners turned 
to the supernatural for defense against foreign aggression: “Unto Ja- 
pan [Nipponkoku], where the gods once descended, thereupon 
stones shall fall, smashing the homes of the foreigners, hey ain’t it 
great.”°> The Tokushima ee jai nai ka, like the activities of the do- 
main elite, were peripheral to the fall of the shogunate. Nonetheless, 
no observer viewing the revelries could doubt that the old regime 


had fallen. 


Conclusion 


The Tokugawa “compound state” stood in contrast to the ab- 
solutist states of early modern Europe. Seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century European political thought can be understood, with tolera- 
ble reduction, as the struggle between two absolute principles: the 
divine right of kings and the inalienable rights of the individual hu- 
man being. Under the theory of divine right, kings held absolute and 
god-like authority over their dominion. In Alexander Pope’s famous 
summary, a monarch possessed “the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong.” This concept of monarchical absolutism was modified by 
Hobbes and Bodin, who both thought that a king’s absolute au- 
thority was constrained by natural law. This did not, however, jus- 
tify popular resistance to the king’s power. Both Hobbes and Bodin 
saw the need to maintain civil order as a rationale for total obedi- 
ence to absolute power. The theories of Locke and Rousseau can be 
seen as a dialectic response to absolutist thought. Instead of an ab- 
solute right to rule, Locke proposed absolute property rights and 
Rousseau, absolute rights to freedom and equality. 

In the case of the Tokugawa “compound” state, this struggle be- 
tween the rights of the individual and the powers of an absolute 
ruler was but one part of political discourse. The rhetoric of suzerain 
authority allowed for a supreme ruler responsible only to heaven. 
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Because lordship was understood as a “heavenly mandate,” neo- 
Confucian monarchs, like Hobbes’s and Bodin’s absolute sovereigns, 
were bound only by “natural” constraints on their rule. Heaven’s 
investiture was ultimately contingent upon the ruler’s ability to bring 
peaceful (ando) and benevolent government (jinsei) to his people. 
Thus a recipient of “heaven’s mandate” was not merely a superior 
noble but a sovereign with exclusive power over his dominion. 

The discourse of patrimonial authority, by contrast, lacked such 
an explicit contest between the rights of the ruler and of the ruled. 
Instead, we find a concern with what Kasaya Kazuhiko calls the 
“autonomy of constituent members” (seiin no jiritsuset).' All mem- 
bers of a warrior band, for example, were entitled to traditional ju- 
dicial and economic rights over their patrimony. Because the shogun 
and daimyo were themselves members of warrior houses, they were 
inclined to respect these traditions of the warrior estate. For the 
shogun, respect for patrimonial authority also meant recognizing 
daimyo autonomy in broad areas of civil affairs. For daimyo, it 
meant recognizing the perquisites of high-ranking retainers. This au- 
tonomy was, of course, partly sustained by the vassals themselves. 
As the Tokushima indigo dispute reveals, daimyo and their retain- 
ers tenaciously resisted shogunal intrusions into local politics and 
economic affairs. But the shogunate itself was ambivalent about ex- 
cessive constraints on patrimonial authority. As a government that 
described its own decrees as “house laws” (gotoke reij6), the shogun- 
ate was itself dependent on the logic of patrimonial authority. 

Feudal authority was predicated on a personal, rather than in- 
stitutional, bond between lord and vassal. In each generation, vas- 
sals renewed this tie with vows of loyalty to their lord. By the mid- 
Tokugawa era, however, because most samurai could assume the 
heritability of their patrimony, lord-vassal relations had become de- 
personalized and feudal authority less important. For charismatic 
daimyo, however, feudal authority was still a powerful tool. Because 
feudal authority turned personal devotion into an abstract virtue, 
reformers like Uesugi Harunori of Yonezawa and Hachisuka Shige- 
yoshi of Tokushima could challenge entrenched interests by re- 
minding their vassals that samurai lived to serve their lord. 

Because of these multiple sources of political legitimacy, the com- 
pound state had multiple, overlapping spheres of political author- 
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ity. The shogunate was a powerful force, but in broad areas of pol- 
itics both its power and authority were remarkably slight. In the po- 
litical culture of the great domains, the goal of statecraft was to se- 
cure the prosperity of the “state.” By this, domain statesmen meant 
the financial health of their domain and the prosperity of their sub- 
ject populace. This was not inherently contrary to shogunal author- 
ity. Daimyo were loath to confront the shogunate and sought to em- 
phasize the coincidence of their duties as lords of their people and 
vassals of the shogun. When shogunal edicts impeded attempts to 
promote a domain’s “national” welfare, however, daimyo justified 
the evasion of shogunal edicts with language from the discourse of 
suzerain authority. The shogunate thus lacked the ideological or po- 
litical hegemony of a national sovereign. Although some of the 
shogunate’s seventeenth-century edicts suggest the growth of a na- 
tion-state, the shogunate never abandoned its simultaneous identi- 
ties as an imperial servant, the leader of a warlord federation, and 
an autonomous warlord house. These multiple identities complicate 
any estimation of shogunal “strength.” Since, for example, the sho- 
gunate effected national defense by ordering daimyo to mobilize 
their samurai, wealthy, powerful domains were in the interests of 
the shogunate as a warlord commander. These same strong do- 
mains, however, were arguably an impediment to the expansion of 
the shogunate as a national sovereign. 

It is tempting to view this tension as inherently paralyzing or de- 
structive: trapped by its conflicting roles, the shogunate could not 
withstand the onslaught of the imperialist powers in the 1850s. But 
such an approach overlooks how the tension between the multiple 
identities of both the shogun and the daimyo served to define the 
Tokugawa order. Indeed, it was the lack of a modern sense of sov- 
ereignty that distinguished Tokugawa politics. The early modern or- 
der was resolutely rooted in the premodern concepts of feudal and 
patrimonial authority. Its coherence and legitimacy stemmed from a 
concatenation of multiple sovereignties, rather than a single exclu- 
sive sovereignty. It was thus, to borrow Benecké’s description of the 
old Reich, “a vigorous entanglement of component parts.” 

“Country” domains held a unique position within the compound 
state. Although patrimonial authority gave all landed retainers some 
autonomy from shogunal intervention, “country” domains func- 
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tioned as independent regimes in broad areas of civil law. Under a 
shogunate that claimed sole authority over diplomacy and external 
affairs, the great domains were largely autonomous in their own fi- 
nances and economic development. Their political landscapes were 
dominated by the struggle between two conflicting forces: the de- 
mand of retainers for revenue and the resistance of commoners to 
taxation. Domain administrators sought endlessly to find the most 
politically feasible combination of taxes and retainer stipends. Two 
phenomena affected the intensity and volatility of this struggle: de- 
mography and protoindustrialization. 

Demography shaped domain politics because it determined how 
many commoners supported each retainer. This, in turn, affected 
how heavily the domain needed to tax and how generously it could 
reward. Demography affected domain finances in a predictable pat- 
tern: the fewer commoners available to support each samurai house- 
hold, the more heavily they were taxed. The most striking aspect of 
demographic pressure was how it catalyzed the need for government 
reforms. In both Hirosaki and Yonezawa, demographic crises led 
statesmen to confront underlying population trends. Faced with 
shortages of commoners, both domains sought to get more: Hirosaki 
encouraged immigration, disguised as “repatriation,” in order to in- 
crease its farm population. Yonezawa sought to reverse population 
trends with subsidies for marriage, childbirth, and large families. 

In both Hirosaki and Yonezawa the burden of a large samurai 
class forced a reassessment of the duties and perquisites of the 
samurai estate. Yonezawa aimed to reduce the cost of its retainers 
through samurai weaving. Since it could not provide adequate sti- 
pends for its retainers, it sought to help them provide for themselves. 
The domain organized a putting-out system, whereby retainer fam- 
ilies received thread and looms from government-authorized mer- 
chants and sold back silk cloth. Retainer income from weaving 
eased the poverty caused by Yonezawa’s repeated reductions in sti- 
pends. This transformation of retainers from warriors to weavers 
ran contrary to much of early modern thought and tradition. In pro- 
moting this transformation, the domain relied on the daimyo’s pat- 
rimonial and suzerain authority. As a patrimonial lord, the daimyo 
could demand service to his house, and as a suzerain lord he was 
obliged to serve in the interests of his people. Since the daimyo 
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needed exports rather than warriors, weaving was not contrary to 
a samurai’s station, but merely a different manner in which he might 
repay his obligation to his lord. The disgrace, according to govern- 
ment edicts, lay not in weaving, but in weaving badly and thereby 
sullying the state’s reputation for quality. 

In Hirosaki demographic pressure led to an abortive effort to pro- 
mote samurai farming. To increase the farming population and de- 
crease the cost of stipends, the domain attempted to resettle its re- 
tainers in the countryside where they could support themselves. 
Like samurai weaving in Yonezawa, the resettlement program was 
justified by invoking patrimonial and suzerain authority. MOnai 
Ariemon, the original advocate of resettlement, envisioned his plan 
as a means of achieving a “rich country and strong army.” Implicit 
in Monai’s approach was the assumption that Hirosaki could, in 
the name of state interests, independently redefine the role of its 
samurai. In Hirosaki, however, such notions were far more muted 
than in Yonezawa. While the domain initially promoted resettle- 
ment in the name of “national interests” (kokuek7), its later edicts 
appeared without any formal rationale. This failure to invoke the 
lord’s suzerain and patrimonial authority reflected the fact that the 
Tsugaru never attained “country-holding” daimyo status. By the 
eighteenth century, Hirosaki was as large as Yonezawa, but seven- 
teenth-century politics still shaped domain policy. Statesmen in 
Yonezawa continued to act as servants of a one-million koku “coun- 
try.” Retainers in Hirosaki were still the vassals of a wily but undis- 
tinguished warlord. 

Protoindustrialization affected domain politics by changing the 
underlying economic order. Because wealthier commoners were both 
willing and able to pay higher taxes, all domains were concerned 
with increasing economic output per capita. Protoindustrialization 
complicated this goal. In a consumer economy, domains could no 
longer rely on the conceptions of a “natural” agrarian economy that 
had guided earlier reforms. In Tokushima, for example, the expan- 
sion of indigo cultivation mandated new forms of economic inter- 
vention. Because indigo was vulnerable to monopsony, Tokushima 
indigo producers fell under the control of the Osaka cartels in the 
mid-1700s. When this cartel used its influence to force down the 
price of indigo, Tokushima was driven to respond in order to main- 
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tain its “national” welfare. In the 1760s the domain instituted a 
trust-busting auction system, designed to force Osaka merchants to 
bid against each other for indigo. When the shogunate blocked this 
maneuver, the domain sponsored a system of supplier cartels to off- 
set the power of the purchasing cartels in Osaka. Significantly, the 
Tokushima indigo market of 1766 and the indigo cartels of the 
1800s were conceptually opposite policies. The Tokushima indigo 
market was based on the assumption that open bidding for indigo 
would raise the price, whereas the indigo cartels were designed to 
raise the price of indigo through price fixing. These two approaches 
were, however, both products of Tokushima’s exercise of patrimo- 
nial and suzerain authority. Despite shogunal intervention, Toku- 
shima officials thought that securing export markets and fair prices 
for indigo were primary goals of statecraft. As Hachisuka Haruaki 
explained to the shogunate in 1813, insuring the purity of Toku- 
shima indigo was part of bringing “peace to the nation” (kokumin 
mo ando).° Haruaki thus treated indigo exports like a military cam- 
paign and linked his efforts to secure the reputation of Tokushima 
indigo to his legitimacy as daimyo. 

In grappling with the challenges of demographic and economic 
change, great domains acted with broad autonomy and formidable 
authority. But early modern domains were not states in the modern 
sense. Early modern politics was relentlessly syncretic, and its most 
skilled practitioners were comfortable not with absolutism but with 
the concatenation of multiple ideologies. The art of daimyo gover- 
nance lay neither in ruling as a national sovereign nor as a feudal 
chieftain but in simultaneously laying claim to both sources of au- 
thority. By modern standards, domain politics and the politics of the 
compound state were both fraught with contradictions. These con- 
tradictions mark the gulf between the compound state and modern 
politics. 


The Meiji government systematically destroyed the Tokugawa 
compound state and replaced it with a modern system of absolute 
sovereignty. The new government dissolved the domains of the dai- 
myo and replaced them with prefectures administered by centrally 
appointed governors. The samurai were stripped of their swords 
and stipends. The new national bureaucracy and armed forces were 
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opened to all classes, abolishing the traditional samurai monopoly 
on military and government service. Despite this open assault on the 
old regime, the compound state found few defenders. Although tens 
of thousands of samurai rose in armed resistance to the new gov- 
ernment, their rebellions were scattered and ineffective. Why did the 
compound state die with a whimper rather than a bang? 

The foreign crisis of the nineteenth century systematically under- 
mined the multiple sovereignties of the compound state. The ap- 
pearance of foreign warships challenged Japan as a whole and thus 
transcended domain boundaries. But it was not the West that trans- 
formed Japanese politics in the 1850s and 1860s: the appearance of 
Russian warships in the 1770s had caused political conflict but no 
parallel widespread reevaluation of the bases of sovereignty. What 
Commodore Perry and subsequent British and French expeditions 
brought to Japan was not the West but the modern nation-state in 
its most corrosive form. This new political animal, an unprece- 
dented fusion of popular mobilization and advanced technology, re- 
quired an unprecedented response. 

Presenting foreign intervention as a galvanizing force in Japanese 
history raises the specter of Orientalism, or a Western-impact para- 
digm in which a dynamic West awakes a slumbering East. But while 
the destruction of the Tokugawa order cannot be separated from the 
broader currents of imperialism, and hence from “Western impact,” 
we misunderstand the impact of foreign powers if we view it en- 
tirely in an Asian or “Oriental” context. The Tokugawa political 
order fell to the very forces of modern nationalism that had trans- 
formed early modern Europe. Having cut its teeth on the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and the Hapsburgs, modern nationalism destroyed the 
multiple, coterminous sovereignties of Tokugawa Japan. The pro- 
cesses that led Japanese statesmen to destroy the subnational gov- 
ernments of Tokugawa Japan were simultaneously at work in Ger- 
many and Italy, creating nation-states out of “geographical expres- 
sions.” The autonomy of Hirosaki, Tokushima, and Yonezawa fared 
as well as the autonomy of Mecklenburg, Wiirttemberg, Tuscany, or 
Parma. What made the “Western impact” decisive was not its origin 
but its character. It is hard to imagine even a sustained military as- 
sault by a Parma or a Mecklenburg driving Japanese retainers to 
question the legitimacy of their domains. 
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The imperialist powers that besieged Japan in the 1860s, how- 
ever, were not the “states” of Parma and Mecklenburg. Rather, the 
Japanese compound state was confronted by the centralized author- 
ity of the modern nation-state, which was able to mobilize both hu- 
man and technological resources with a confidence and efficiency 
unknown in the Tokugawa world. The United States, Britain, and 
France could not only manufacture weapons of unprecedented de- 
structiveness but also entrust these weapons to their “commoners.” 
The Tokugawa order lacked not only the technological prowess but 
also the ideological “technology” of nationalism. It was only the 
Meiji state’s program of modernization and indoctrination that 
turned Japanese peasants into Japanese nationals. 

The fragmented authority of the compound state, by contrast, 
was unequal to the challenge. The shogunate found itself responsi- 
ble for defending Japan against modern armies with advanced 
weapons, but lacked the authority or ideology to begin nationwide 
taxation or military centralization. The domains retained the au- 
thority to tax commoners and raise armies but had no precedent for 
independent defense against foreign forces. The more clearly ob- 
servers understood the capacities of the modern state, the more 
acutely they sensed the need for a redistribution of power. In this 
way, the crisis, by undermining the shogunate, undermined all the 
components of the “compound state.” While domains might have 
bristled at the shogunate’s arrogance, they had assumed its interna- 
tional competence. 

A response to the imperialist powers required, at the very least, 
that domains increase their level of military coordination. In 1859, 
for example, the Tokushima nativist scholar Ikebe Mahari ques- 
tioned the efficacy of independent domain action: “The invasion of 
barbarians concerns not one country or one district, but is a matter 
of great concern to the entire realm.” Any effective response would 
thus require “negotiations between countries.” Ikebe further argued 
that domains should share military technology and techniques to 
meet this grave threat, which, he noted, had already ravaged China.* 

As the foreign crisis dramatized the need for political action tran- 
scending the domain, it gave new meaning to imperial loyalism. Lit- 
tle in nativist thought (Rokugaku) was inherently threatening to do- 
main autonomy. Into the 1860s, most imperial loyalists saw the im- 
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perial institution as means of innervating domain reform. Loyalty 
to the emperor would unite both ruler and ruled in common pur- 
pose and ethical action, thereby restoring rather than effacing dai- 
myo authority. But while nativism suggested how the existing polity 
could be given renewed vitality and purpose, it also provided a basis 
for political action beyond the domain. In Tokushima, loyalists op- 
posed to Hachisuka Narihiro’s support of the shogunate began to 
envision a polity that encompassed all Japan. In 1864 the loyalist 
activist Ogata Choei argued that with a sound foundation for po- 
litical action, Japan could both expel the barbarians and maintain 
foreign trade. This required three things: a gathering of loyalist 
samurai (shi), a unification of the domains (han), and a revival of 
imperial authority. “If the ban are unified, the national essence [ko- 
kutai| will be exalted and the establishment of the national weal in- 
sured.” This would in turn insure proper actions regarding foreign 
powers.° 

It would be misleading, however, to treat imperial loyalism as a 
mass movement. In Tokushima, radical imperial loyalism was con- 
fined largely to the semi-autonomous investiture of the Inada, whose 
vassals, including Ogata, fought as partisans in the Boshin War. In 
Yonezawa samurai were unswayed by imperial loyalism and fought 
doggedly to defend their domain against the self-appointed imperial 
army. In Hirosaki, a majority of high retainers favored similar re- 
sistance. Only the recognition that the resistance movement could 
not prevail kept Hirosaki from fighting alongside Yonezawa. 

By the late 1860s “country” domains were paradoxical institu- 
tions. Although manifestly unable to meet the foreign threat, they 
continued to exercise their domestic functions without serious chal- 
lenge. The Tokushima ee ja nai ka protests point to this schism. The 
participants voiced deep anxieties that the political order could not 
survive: only the stones falling from heaven, they chanted, could de- 
fend Japan against the foreign threat. But this was a protest over 
what the domain could not do, not what it was doing. The ee ja nai 
ka never led to a widespread challenge to the domain’s domestic 
policies. The participants reveled in inverting the social order: crash- 
ing into the houses of their creditors and dancing wildly with the 
wives and daughters of their social superiors. Once the carniva- 
lesque furor subsided, however, commoners again obeyed domain 
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laws and paid traditional taxes. Ironically, the Meiji government’s 
new policies such as conscription and tax reform drew furious op- 
position from Tokushima commoners. 

This sense that the domains, although still viable within their tra- 
ditional ambit, were doomed by new challenges, was shared by the 
domain elite. This produced a curious alliance: the most astute and 
capable of the daimyo were among the most eager proponents of 
dissolving the domains. A prime example is the Hachisuka house of 
Tokushima. Hachisuka Narihiro had been a dedicated proponent of 
a confederation of daimyo that with imperial sanction would rule 
Japan in concert with a diminished shogunate. After his death in 
1868, Narihiro was succeeded by his son, Mochiaki. Born in 1846, 
Mochiaki had never known a world in which the threat of foreign 
invasion was not a paramount political concern. When representa- 
tives of the British legation visited Tokushima in 1867/8, Mochiaki, 
then heir apparent, confessed to Ernest Satow a secret intention to 
abdicate and visit England. After the Restoration Mochiaki served 
as Tokushima han governor and worked on domain reform, estab- 
lishing a school for foreign and medical studies.° In 1871 he peti- 
tioned the new government to dissolve the domains. Only a new 
government, superior to the domains, he argued, could achieve the 
goals of stipend reform, balancing the budget, and “completing the 
great task of unifying the country, so that we may stand as the 
equals of the foreign countries.”” 

Mochiaki thus argued that only a new government, with new 
bases of sovereignty, could address the most tendentious issues fac- 
ing Japan. But Mochiaki’s political beliefs were also shaped by his 
personal situation. The government reforms of 1869 had fixed dai- 
myo income at ro percent of their former domain revenue, irre- 
spective of whether they continued to serve as governors. The dai- 
myo were also granted lofty status in the new social hierarchy. The 
peerage reforms of 1869/6 created four elite classes: lower samurai 
(sotsu), full samurai (shi), nobles (kazoku), and the imperial family. 
Daimyo and court nobles formed this new kazoku class, second 
only to the imperial family in prestige. Daimyo were thus guaran- 
teed both wealth and status whether or not their domains survived. 
The new order thus presented Mochiaki with great opportunities: 
when he was replaced as governor, he was able to leave for England 
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to pursue his studies without sacrificing his wealth or status. He 
later held a series of prestigious government positions, including 
special envoy to France, governor of Tokyo, chairman of the House 
of Peers, and minister of education. For Mochiaki the transforma- 
tion of Tokushima from a domain to a prefecture was hardly an un- 
fortunate turn of events. It relieved him of onerous political obliga- 
tions while allowing him great wealth, enormous prestige, and un- 
precedented opportunity.* Mochiaki was particularly well suited to 
the new order, but all daimyo were given the “golden parachutes” 
of wealth and peerage. This strategy neutralized the daimyo as a fo- 
cus for samurai reaction. 


Because the new order proved amenable to so many daimyo, the 
Meiji oligarchy could rely on their cooperation in the dissolution 
of the compound state. The Meiji settlement was far less generous 
to lower samurai, who unlike their lords, were stripped of status, 
income, perquisites, and purpose. Central to the success of the new 
regime was the staggered character of its assault on traditional 
privileges. The Meiji government dissolved the domains, eliminated 
the daimyo, and abolished the rights of the warrior estate. At no 
time, however, were these reforms announced in a coherent blue- 
print, which might have proven a focus for reaction. The auton- 
omy of Japan’s subnational countries was destroyed by attrition. 
By the time its defenders realized the implications of the dissolu- 
tion of the domains, the institutional framework for resistance had 
been lost. 

Little in the early actions of the new regime suggested the scope 
of the changes in progress. In disposing of Tokugawa lands, the new 
government invested its allies and created new daimyo, much as the 
Tokugawa had done two-and-a-half centuries before. As late as 
1870, the government was still creating new investitures such as 
Asahiyama han and Matsuyama han. In toto the new government 
created over 25 new han by either moving or increasing investitures. 
The fear that Satsuma and Chéshi were conspiring to form a new 
shogunate was thus more widespread than any suspicion that the 
new government would dissolve the domains. 

The Charter Oath of 1868/3, the government’s first statement of 
principles, was pointedly conciliatory. References to “deliberative 
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assemblies” and “public discussion” suggested that great daimyo 
would be consulted on matters of national importance. In this con- 
text the movement to return daimyo investitures to the imperial 
court was scarcely threatening. Rather than resist, many daimyo 
vied to follow the precedent of Chéshi, Satsuma, Tosa, and Saga on 
the assumption that the emperor would reinvest the daimyo and 
thereby strengthen rather than dilute daimyo legitimacy by grant- 
ing it imperial sanction. Indeed, the emperor’s formal acceptance of 
the investitures in 1869/6 resulted in no immediate diminution of 
daimyo authority: the vast majority of daimyo were reappointed as 
han governors.’ 

The political question of 1870 was not how to dissolve the do- 
mains but how to salvage them. The most pressing problem for most 
domains was crushing debt. The warfare of the Restoration and 
postwar inflation had severely undermined the finances of most do- 
mains. Over the years 1868-71 the spending of the domains out- 
paced their total revenue by some 15 percent per annum. Roughly 
35 percent of all domains and one-quarter of domains over 100,000 
koku had deficits approaching one year’s income. In mid-1869 the 
government proposed guidelines for han reform (hansei). The cor- 
nerstone of the proposals was budgetary reform: no more than 72 
percent of a domain’s budget was to be spent on stipends, while ro 
percent was to be directed toward retiring debt and 18 percent for 
armaments programs. The proposals were submitted for review to 
the Shagiin, a deliberative body of daimyo. The assembly, while cog- 
nizant of the need for reform, was still reluctant to cede authority on 
so critical an issue. The Shagiin deleted the provision for debt repay- 
ment and cut the recommendation for armaments by half to 9 per- 
cent. Guidelines for stipends were raised to 82 percent of spending. 
Most important, the final decree, issued on 1870/9/r10, explicitly rec- 
ognized the continued authority of the domains over their vassals: 


The hansei [reform act] does not place restriction on the reform of the 
stipend system; thus the absolute authority of the han governor over the re- 
form of upper and lower samurai stipends is no different than from before 
the enforcement of the hansei.'° 


Although many domains were similarly active in reform, the 
Meiji government’s announcement in 1871/7 that domains would 
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be replaced by prefectures met with little resistance. Yielding con- 
trol of their domains relieved daimyo of an onerous burden. In the 
new international environment, maintaining autonomy required 
massing sufficient military force to hold off the Western powers, a 
seemingly hopeless task for the domains. Even as individual mem- 
bers of a defensive coalition, the domains needed expensive new 
arms and new forms of military organization. Modern warfare re- 
quired that daimyo demand more of their commoners while, simul- 
taneously, challenging traditional perquisites of rank in order to ra- 
tionalize and streamline the military. This was a challenge few could 
relish, for it raised the prospect of both peasant rebellion and samu- 
rai resistance. Although the daimyo saw little reason to resist, the 
government was careful not to confront simultaneously the privi- 
leges of their vassals. When the central government began to pur- 
sue stipend reform in 1873, it had already eliminated one of the ma- 
jor institutions of local autonomy, the domain. 

Samurai did resist the move to cut their stipends and convert 
stipends payments into bonds, but elimination of the domains se- 
verely hampered their struggle. Retainers could not resist in the 
name of their “countries,” since those countries no longer existed. 
Nor could the samurai unite across regional lines, since stipends 
were, by nature, local rights. Samurai resistance was reduced to a 
dozen small insurrections, none of which commanded broad enough 
support to challenge the new government. Thus the rebellion of the 
Shinpiren in Kumamoto, Maebara Issei’s rebellion in Hagi, and the 
samurai insurrection in Akizuki were all summarily suppressed by 
the central government. The rebellions, although close in space, time, 
and motivation, were separated by the divide of political allegiance. 

The most telling example is the case of Saigo Takamori, military 
hero of the Restoration and a failed opponent of its outcome. Saig6 
split with his colleagues in 1873 over foreign policy. He had favored 
provoking a war with Korea as a means of demonstrating imperial 
honor and samurai valor. He was overruled by those who feared 
such a war would provoke Western intervention. Defeated, Saig6 
left the government and returned to his native Satsuma where his 
private academy became a center for dissident samurai. Since the 
governor of Satsuma was a close ally of Saigo, the prefecture re- 
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mained strikingly independent of Tokyo and resisted the central 
government’s attempt to demilitarize the samurai estate."! 

Saigo welcomed the samurai rebellions of 1876. “The past few 
days have brought strikingly good news,” he wrote in November 
1876; “it seems Osaka may soon be in [their] hands.” Yet Saigo de- 
clined to help unify the Kumamoto, Hagi, and Akizuki rebellions. 
His reasoning remains largely unknown, but Saigo was concerned 
foremost with the political legitimacy of resistance. The propriety of 
opposition was closely tied to imperial authority, but since the phys- 
ical emperor was beyond his reach, Saig6 sought symbolic imperial 
assent. The Shinpuren uprising, he reasoned, had been planned to 
correspond with the emperor’s birthday on December 3 but had bro- 
ken out prematurely. This supposed miscalculation was, for Saigo, 
devastating: had the rebellion occurred on schedule, the legitimacy 
of the project would have drawn support even in Tokyo. Instead, the 
rebellions seemed to lack any higher sanction. 

Saigo was forced into action in February 1877 when his support- 
ers mobilized in response to rumors that the government was plan- 
ning his assassination. The rebellion quickly garnered support from 
samurai in neighboring domains and the allied forces moved north 
to seize Kumamoto castle. The ensuing conflict, which engaged 
roughly 100,000 troops, was decided in early March, when govern- 
ment forces broke Saigo’s siege of the castle. Fighting continued into 
September, however, as Saig6’s forces, despite casualities exceeding 
go percent, denied government forces a decisive victory. The rebel- 
lion was brought to a close on September 14, when Saigo and 300 
remaining followers died in suicidal resistance to 50,000 govern- 
ment troops. The Satsuma Rebellion, or “War of the Southwest,” 
as it is known in Japanese, engaged the full military might of the 
new government, but the defeat of Saigo brought an end to military 
resistance. The overwhelming power of the nation-state was now 
obvious to all. 

The great challenge to interpreting the “War of the Southwest” 
is that the rebellion was fought without a manifesto. The focus of 
resistance was Saigo himself. This absence of a statement of purpose 
can be placed within a broader context of activist samurai thought, 
which valued action as text over text as action. Yet the lack of a 
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unifying political project reflects the dilemma of samurai resistance. 
Had the “War of the Southwest” and the rebellions of 1876 been 
coordinated they might have crippled the Meiji government in its 
first decade, but the opposition could not unite because their goal 
was antithetical to a unitary state. The samurai opposition wanted a 
restoration of samurai privileges, but since stipends were based on 
local ties of vassalage, this failed as a unifying issue. A united de- 
fense of the compound state, like centralized feudalism or coordi- 
nated anarchy, was an oxymoron. By 1877 even the language in 
which such a project might be expressed had been overwhelmed: 
“country” and “state” could no longer invoke the desired local ref- 
erents. The domains and their overlords had gradually been re- 
formed into extensions of the new regime. Saigo himself, however, 
represented what could no longer be articulated. His loyalty to both 
the emperor and his daimyo unquestionable, Saigo represented a 
world in which dual loyalties were not divided loyalties. If Saigo’s 
actions were the text of the rebellion, then his death—surrounded, 
outnumbered, and outgunned—might serve as metaphor for the 
demise of local autonomy and the triumph of the nation-state. 

In his seminal 1944 essay, Maruyama Masao argued that mod- 
ern Japanese nationalism was a natural outcome of its cultural de- 
velopment. Drawing on Meinecke, Maruyama described Tokugawa 
Japan as a “cultural nation,” wherein people were aware of a “cul- 
tural unity, founded on a common language, religion, custom, 
habits, and other cultural heritages, but lack[ed] any political con- 
sciousness as a nation.” In Japan, as in Italy and Germany, a sense 
of a common culture had preceded the nation-state. In such cases, 
the critical factor in transforming a “cultural nation” into a “polit- 
ical nation” was an external threat such as foreign intervention. 
“When such a cultural nation is forced to defend its cultural unity, 
its existence is immediately raised to the political level, and it is 
faced with the necessity of forming a common state unit.”!* Maru- 
yama thus cited Tokutomi Iichir6’s account of Meiji nationalism as 
simplistic but essentially correct. 


A threat from abroad immediately directs the nation’s thoughts outwards. 
This leads immediately to the rise of a spirit of nationalism. This directly 
induces national unification. ... The concept “foreign nations” brought 
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forth the concept “Japanese nation.” The day when the concept “Japanese 
nation” arose was the day when the concept “han” vanished.'? 


Maruyama’s account of Japanese nationalism hinges on the Hege- 
lian underpinnings of his thought. For Maruyama, history was 
largely the story of the self-realization of nations. The political prac- 
tices of Tokugawa Japan were thus “vegetative,” since they divided 
the nation both spatially, into domains, and horizontally, into es- 
tates. Maruyama’s attribution of nationalism to the defense of cul- 
tural unity also stems from nineteenth-century German historiogra- 
phy: cultural unity was not a product of nationalism or statecraft 
but a cause of nationalism and a justification for a powerful state. 
Maruyama’s concern with the pathology of modern Japanese na- 
tionalism did not undermine his understanding of nationalism itself 
as inevitable. 

My project has been to show how Tokugawa politics was not 
“vegetative” but dynamic and vital. This study thus implicitly prob- 
lematizes the inevitability of the nation-state. Political action in the 
“country” domains of Tokugawa Japan was conducted with little 
regard for “national” interests in the modern sense. Aspects of Japa- 
nese culture, such as the emperor, that later historians identified as 
the foundations of an unawakened nationalism, were peripheral to 
much of political practice. The transformation of these elements into 
symbols of national unity was a process determined by specific his- 
torical conditions and state actions, not a simple reaction to a for- 
eign threat. Hideyoshi, we might note, undertook the conquest of 
the “world” with a state less centralized or nationalist than the 
Tokugawa order. It was not foreign or Western powers that “awak- 
ened” Japanese nationalism, but a collision with the nation-state. 

What Maruyama and Tokutomi have described as a response to 
foreigners might more fruitfully be described as a response to na- 
tionalism. The ability of Western nationalism to induce Japanese 
nationalism stemmed, of course, from its ability to destroy non- 
national cultures: in a world of nation-states there are only nation- 
states and colonies. Thus the “victory” of Satsuma and Chéshi over 
the shogunate resulted not in regionalism but in centralization. The 
subnational political identities of early modern Japan were saved 
from domination by foreign nations but sacrificed and subordinated 
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to the Japanese nation. These institutions were thus destroyed by 
imperialism, but by imperialism as an internal process. The “coun- 
tries” of Hirosaki, Tokushima, and Yonezawa are gone and no 
amount of summoning can bring them back, nor should we indulge 
in the romantic effort to do so. But we must avoid effacing subna- 
tional political identities in order to emplot Japanese history in a 
metanarrative with the nation as subject, an “etatist Bildungsro- 
man.” The nation dominated politics only after politics produced 
the nation. 
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The domain-level data used in this study (see Figures 1 through 4, pp. 
50-51, and Table Ar) were compiled from early Meiji statistical abstracts. 
Data on han income (gendaka), revenue base (kusadaka), and commoner 
population were taken from two articles in Tokei shashi, a periodical of 
government statistics.! Although the source of the data is not cited, the sta- 
tistics were apparently taken from an 1869 survey of han governments. In 
1869/6/2z5 the Gyéseikan ordered that daimyo report population statistics 
and five-year averages (1864-68) for key financial statistics, such as the 
yield of lands under their control (shibai s6daka) and income (gendaka) 
from these lands.” These data were presented in Tokei shishi, and parts 
were later revised and published in book form as Hansei ichiran. The fig- 
ures in Tokei shishi and Hansei ichiran are similar, but in cases of harvest 
shortfall or suspiciously low revenue figures, the government requested ad- 
ditional data, presented only in Hansei ichiran. 

Tokei shishi gives a breakdown of population into nine categories: ka- 
zoku (nobles of daimyo rank), shizoku (upper samurai), sotsu (lower samu- 
rai), shinshoku (Shinto priests), z6ni (Buddhist monks), heimin (common- 
ers), eta (untouchables), binin (outcastes), and shokei (criminals under death 
sentence).° I defined per capita taxation as gendaka per heimin and per 
capita output as kusadaka per heimin. 

Although Tokei shishi and Hansei ichiran give population figures for 
samurai (kazoku, shizoku, and sotsu), these figures included dependents. 
Data on the number of stipends are not included. Data on retainer stipends 
and stipend recipients were taken from a survey conducted in 1871. The 
government requested that han report only stipends paid to shizoku or 
sotsu lasting at least one generation. Special awards, benefices paid to com- 
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moners, and the stipends of han governors were to be excluded from cal- 
culations. The government converted jikata chigy6 (landed fiefs) into sti- 
pend equivalents, although the exact procedure is unclear.* These data were 
used for calculating the number of retainers receiving stipends and the av- 
erage stipend. The stipend data specify the form of payment: gold, silver, 
copper, rice, or other grain. These various payments were converted into 
koku or rice using the exchange rates in Hansei ichiran: 1 koku = 8 gold 
ryO = 480 silver me. Copper was converted at 1 gold ry6 = 9 copper kan.> 

In compiling the composite han data set, I used the Tokei shushi figures 
except where transcription errors produced spurious data (i.e., state rev- 
enue [gendaka] larger than revenue base [kusadaka]), or where harvest 
shortfalls deflated revenue. Where Hansei ichiran offered plausible alterna- 
tive figures these numbers were used; otherwise the han was deleted from 
the data set. Tokei shushi gives data for 265 domains. I disregarded the 24 
domains created or moved during or after the Restoration. I disregarded 4 
tiny domains whose location and origin I could not determine. This left a 
base sample of 237 han. Some regressions, calculations, and tables have 
fewer observations because of outliers or partial data. 

For the domain-level data (Figures 1 through 4 and Tables Ar and A4) I 
defined taxation per capita as gendaka per capita and output per capita as 
kusadaka per commoner. Because gendaka included income from non-tax 
sources such as domain monopolies, taxation per capita includes the burden 
of these forms of revenue extraction. Kusadaka per capita measures com- 
moner output known to the domain, and this raises a potential estimation 
problem. As noted in the text, early modern land surveys varied widely in 
accuracy and were often decades out of date. Because domains tended to 
revise their surveys in order to raise revenue, measurement errors in output 
are probably correlated with taxation (gendaka). As an example, Toku- 
shima had a lower kusadaka per capita than Hirosaki, a figure that contra- 
dicts most qualitative assessments. These correlated errors would tend to 
inflate regression coefficients. 

As a check on this sort of error, I have compiled estimates of output 
based on Fuken bussan, an 1874 government survey (see Table Az).° This 
survey was nationally standardized and thus avoids the potential problem of 
correlated measurement error. These data, however, were compiled along 
prefectural, rather than domain, boundaries. These data are thus not strictly 
comparable with the domain-level tax data. Because the prefectural data 
were compiled on prefectural boundaries, this data set aggregates over 250 
domains into 63 prefectures. The process of aggregation is known to gen- 
erate unreliable statistics, and these distortions generally increase with the 
level of aggregation. Further, many prefectures were created by amalga- 
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mating shogunal and domain lands, further distorting the data. Fortunately, 
“country” domains were least affected by the new political divisions. Some 
domains, like Yonezawa, were merely renamed; others were combined with 
smaller, neighboring territories. For domains with low levels of aggrega- 
tion, the degree of aggregation bias is probably small. Thus Yonezawa is 
reasonably well represented by the province of Okitama, Hirosaki by the 
province of Aomori, and Tokushima by the province of Myotd. Of the 63 
prefectures for which reliable production figures exist, 16 met my selection 
criteria for low aggregation bias. These prefectures included no former 
shogunal territories and comprised five or fewer former domains. I aggre- 
gated the data using the scheme in Table A3. 

Regression analyses based on these prefectural data give results substan- 
tively identical to the domain-level regressions (compare Tables A4 and A5). 
The only substantive difference lies in the two multiple regressions, where 
the partial regression coefficient of output is negative when estimated us- 
ing prefectural-level data. This curious result is not statistically significant 
and seems to stem largely from the small size of the sample and multi- 
collinearity. The correlation coefficient for output per capita and the popu- 
lation ratio is 0.75, as high as the correlation coefficient between output 
and taxation. The regression models in Tables A4 and As are minimally 
specified, but the parameter values are not sensitive to the addition of con- 
trolling variables. Models that control for size of holdings, transfers (tempo), 
and domain debt do not give substantively different results. 
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TABLE At 
Data for Domains, 1869-71 


Assessed output Tax burden 
(kusadaka) Retainers (gendaka) 
per commoner per 100 per commoner 
Domain Variant names in koku commoners in koku 
Akashi 1.38 2.03 0.666 
Akita 0.88 1.81 0.049 
Akizuki 1.86 2.12 0.675 
Ako 0.60 1.05 0.310 
Amagasaki 1.20 1.83 0.645 
Annaka 132. 0.99 0.306 
Anshi 1.11 1.50 0.550 
Asada 1.15 1.05 0:533 
Asao 1.63 1.45 0.652 
Ashikaga 0.62 0.70 0.152 
Ashimori 1.94 2.00 0.638 
Aso 1.37 1.26 0.549 
Ayabe 1.27 LAS 0.401 
Chofu Toyara, Chifu 1.51 2.81 0.447 
Chosha Hagi, Yamaguchi 1.36 1,99 0.481 
Daishdji 1.91 3.59 0.609 
Fucha Ishioka (Hitachi province) 1.74 1.46 0.329 
Fukiage 2.26 2.44 0.582 
Fukuchiyama 1,19 1.49 0.503 
Fukui Kitanosho 1.25 1.31 0.414 
Fukuoka 1.87 2.30 0.765 
Fukuyama 0.67 1.33 0.324 
Funai 0.88 1.47 0.522 
Goto Fukue 0.57 1.17 0.189 
Hachiman Gujo 0.96 0.93 0.307 
Hachinohe 0.63 0.88 0.149 
Hakata 1.41 1.43 0.599 
Hasunoike 2.32. 3.96 0.794 
Hiji 1.50 3.05 0.512 
Hikone 1.17 2:73 0.540 
Himeji 1.06 1.42 0.447 
Hirado 0.96 2.67 0.404 
Hirosaki 1.20 1.89 0.620 
Hirose 1.38 1.55 0.542 
Hiroshima 0.57 0.95 0.304 
Hisai 1.78 0.94 0.745 
Hitoyoshi 1.86 1.85 0.718 
Honjo 0.76 2.86 0.579 
Ichinomiya 1.18 0.86 0.400 
Ichinoseki 1.31 2.65 0.470 
lida 0.76 1.18 0.359 
lino 0:99 1.25 0.352 
liyama 1.16 0.69 0.381 
Imabari 0.66 1.03 0.345 


Imao 109 2.21 0.463 
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Table At, continued 


Assessed output Tax burden 
(kusadaka) Retainers (gendaka) 
per commoner per 100 per commoner 
Domain Variant names in koku commoners in koku 
Inuyama 0.85 1.03 0.269 
Isezaki 1.28 1.16 0.276 
Itoigawa Kiyosaki 0.61 0.50 0.227 
Iwamura 0.99 0.99 0.378 
Iwamurata 1.39 1.49 0.385 
Iwasaki Akita shinden 1.15 1.61 0.622 
Iwatsuki 0.85 0.71 0.246 
Izumi 2.09 2.13 0.486 
Izushi 1.01 2.06 0.424 
Kaga Kanazawa 1.33 1.48 0.635 
Kaibara 1:25: 1.26 0.572 
Kameda 0.97 2.83 0.594 
Kameyama Ise province 1.85 2.21 0.602 
Kameyama Kameoka (Tanba province) 1.26 1.49 0.619 
Kaminoyama 0.96 0.95 0.355 
Kamogata Okayama shinden 0.98 1.12 0.348 
Kanbe 1.73 1.64 0.758 
Kano 1.33 1.29 0.471 
Karatsu 1.15 1.74 0.478 
Kasama 1.96 1.70 0.452 
Kashima 2.00 7.84 1.012 
Katsuyama 1.23 1.48 0.421 
Katsuyama Kachiyama 0.87 0.86 0.287 
Katsuyama Mashima 1.32 1.51 0.509 
Kawagoe 1.42 1.72 0.373 
Kishiwada 1.00 1.65 0.554 
Kitsuki 1.18 1.46 0.660 
Kiyosue Chofu shinden 1.42 4.70 0.751 
Koga 1535 Al 3d 0.390 
Koizumi 1.64 2.41 0.817 
Kokura Toyotsu, Kawara 1.77 3.88 0.852 
Kokura shinden Chizuka 2.07 S54 0.979 
Komatsu 0.96 1.40 0.347 
Komono 1.33 1.35 0.613 
Komoro 1.01 0.99 0.371 
Koriyama 1.66 2.09 0.648 
Koromo 1.24 1.23 0.356 
Kumamoto 1.30 1.61 0.627 
Kurobane 1.70 1.88 0.777 
Kuroishi 0.95 1.96 0.577 
Kurokawa 1.31 1.57 0.548 
Kurume 1.67 1.47 0.577 
Kururi 1.57 1.39 0.527 
Kushira Shinjo 3:11 4.05 1.335 
Kuwana AOS 2.29 0.488 
Maebashi Umabayashi 1.34 1.53 0.335 


Marugame 0.67 1.41 0.267 
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Table At, continued 


Assessed output Tax burden 
(kusadaka) Retainers (gendaka) 
per commoner per 100 per commoner 
Domain Variant names in koku commoners in koku 
Maruoka 2.45 3332 0.858 
Matsue 0.91 1.15 0.461 
Matsumae Tate 0.60 2.47 0.344 
Matsumoto 0.84 0.88 0.319 
Matsushiro 0.92 1.58 0.377 
Matsuyama (yo province) 0.81 2.02 0.597 
Matsuyama Matsumine (Dewa province) 1.30 2.34 0.504 
Matsuyama =‘ Takahashi (Bitchi province) 0.72 2275 0.329 
Mibu 2.06 1.62 0.403 
Miharu 1.85 1.25 0.377 
Mikazuki Noino 0.92 1.87 0.496 
Mikusa 1.18 TSO 0.550 
Minakuchi 1.36 1.83 0.600 
Mineoka 1.36 1.13 0.402 
Mineyama 1.20 1.84 0.627 
Mito 1.16 2.10 0.227 
Mitsukaichi 1.36 1.40 0.641 
Miyagawa 1.98 1.65 0.725 
Miyazu 1.06 127 0.407 
Mori 1.13 2.32. 0.435 
Murakami 1.04 0.99 0.429 
Muramatsu —_- Yasuda 1.20 2555 0.634 
Mutsuura Kanazawa 1339 0.74 0.189 
Naegi 0.60 0.25 0.198 
Nagashima 1:15 1.88 0.522 
Nakatsu 1.35 1.80 0.554 
Nanokaichi 1.74 1.80 0.554 
Nariwa 0.79 0.92 0.248 
Nihonmatsu 1.52 2.68 0.392 
Niimi 1.20 2.21 0.431 
Niiya 0.78 1.28 0.391 
Nishihata 1.15 0.70 0.269 
Nishio 122 1.36 0.465 
Nishidhira 1.54 1.08 0.481 
Nishoji Nishidji 2.17 2.65 0.873 
Niwase 1.04 1.25 0.531 
Nobeoka 0.70 0.79 0.251 
Numata 1.13 1,19 0.425 
Obama 1.03 f252, 0.533 
Obata 1.74 1.55 0.314 
Obi 175 2.89 0.689 
Odawara 0.89 1.44 0.256 
Ogaki 1.87 2.20 0.829 
Ogi 3.22 5.28 1.030 
Oimi 1.10 1.10 0.412 
Oka 1:33 1.80 0.356 
Okada Kawabe 1.04 1.93 0.520 
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Table At, continued 


Assessed output Tax burden 
(kusadaka) Retainers (gendaka) 
per commoner per 100 per commoner 
Domain Variant names in koku commoners in koku 
Okayama 1.41 1.68 0.540 
Okazaki 1.25 1.62 0.442 
Omigawa 1.34 1.11 0.301 
Omizo 1.75 1.15 0.584 
Omura 0.47 2.60 0.216 
Ono 1.50 2.23 0.714 
Ono 1.36 1.88 0.516 
Oshi 1.35 1.30 0.374 
Osu 0.59 1.07 0.244 
Otaki 1.27 0.89 0.339 
Otawara 1.00 1.60 0.218 
Owari Nagoya 1.04 0.92 0.390 
Sabae 1.70 2.24 0.552 
Saijo 0.75 1.36 0.316 
Saiki 0.34 0.76 0.189 
Sakura 1.20 1.34 0.453 
Sanda 2.00 0.89 0.809 
Sano 1.46 1.09 0.449 
Sanuki 0.96 0.71 0.259 
Sasayama 1.30 1.36 0.694 
Satsuma Kagoshima 1.59 8.56 0.546 
Sekiyado 1.47 1.01 0.437 
Sendai 1.45 3.79 0.331 
Shibamura Kaiya 1.57 2.335 0.818 
Shibata 0.78 1.47 0.396 
Shichinohe Morioka shinden 0.78 0.49 0.121 
Shiiya 0.95 1.05 0.433 
Shimabara 0.45 0.80 0.272 
Shimodate 2.00 2.61 0.715 
Shimotsuma 1.54 1.28 0.271 
Shinjo 1.77 2.70 0.531 
Shishido 1.77 1.59 0.273 
Shonai Tsuruoka, Oizumi 1.55 5.46 0.893 
Soma Nakamura 1.46 5.39 0.639 
Sonobe 117 1.33 0.460 
Suwa Takashima 0.77 1.45 0.269 
Suzaka 1.21 2.09 0.417 
Tahara 0.90 0.90 0.270 
Taira Iwakitaira 2.33 3.96 0.602 
Takada 0.99 1.21 0.275 
Takamatsu 0.75 1.47 0.282 
Takanabe 1.85 4.23 0.457 
Takaoka 1.53 1.22 0.433 
Takasaki 0.98 1.10 0.360 
Takatomi Iwataki 1.70 1.43 0.482 
Takato 0.78 1.15 0.279 


Takatori 1.37 2.45 0.645 
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Table At, continued 


Assessed output Tax burden 
(kusadaka) Retainers (gendaka) 
per commoner per 100 per commoner 
Domain Variant names in koku commoners in koku 
Takatsuki 0.79 1.18 0.408 
Tako 1.96 1.56 0.380 
Tanakura 2.30 2.10 0.341 
Tannan 1.41 N79 0.843 
Tanokuchi Tatsuoka 1.30 1.46 0.409 
Tateyama 0.53 0.42 0.150 
Tatsuno P25. T'9 0.613 
Tendo 1.76 2.26 0.544 
Toba 0.64 0.72 0.258 
Tokushima 0.65 1.06 0.304 
Tokuyama Kudamatsu 1.37 2.32 0.424 
Tosa Kochi 1.11 2.29 0.556 
Tottori Insha 1.30 2.02 0.479 
Toyama 1.64 3.64 0.681 
Toyooka 0.89 1.07 0.341 
Tsu Anotsu 1.34 0.73 0.574 
Tsuchiura 1.53 1.33 0.369 
Tsurumaki 1.02 0.75 0.369 
Tsuruta 1.30 3:32. 0.430 
Tsuwano 1.18 2.42 0.441 
Tsuyama 1.08 1.71 0.447 
Ueda 1.05 1:39 0.394 
Ushiku 1.41 1.30 0.437 
Usuki 0.71 1.78 0.499 
Utsunomiya 1.66 1.70 0.334 
Uwajima 0.64 0.92 0.336 
Wakayama Kii, Kisha 1.14 2.25 0.592 
Yagyu 1.72 3.03 0.994 
Yamaga 1.62 0.98 0.407 
Yamagami 1.46 1.24 0.526 
Yamazaki 122; 2.43 0.803 
Yanagawa 1.42 2.29 0.641 
Yanagimoto 1.69 2.68 1.110 
Yodo 1.70 1.70 0.655 
Yoita 1.03 1.44 0.343 
Yonezawa 323 6.77 0.970 
Yoshida 0.60 1.47 0.275 
Yoshida Toyohashi 1.27 1.35 0.369 
Yunagaya 2.13 1.63 0.444 
Yaki 1.55 1.28 0.280 
Zeze 1.67 0.53 0.739 


NOTE: Domain names follow Kodama and Kitajima, eds., Hanshi soran. Where a name is 


used by more than one domain, I have also listed the province. 
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TABLE A2 
Data for Prefectures, 1869-74 


Taxation Output 
Stipended Population — percommoner per capita 

Prefecture Commoners retainers ratio in koku in yen 
Akita 454,339 8,529 1.88 0.13 11.45 
Aomori 256,371 4,789 1.87 0.59 12.26 
Fukuoka 333,883 7,623 2.28 0.76 17.14 
Hiroshima 850,193 8,065 0.95 0.30 9.76 
Hojo 147,806 2,927 1.98 0.45 18.47 
Ishikawa 1,047,359 16,425 1.57 0.63 6.35 
Kochi 445,353 10,180 2.29 0.56 12.78 
Kokura 187,206 5,494 2:93 0.71 16.07 
Mizuma 336,561 5,899 1.75 0.59 11.35 
Myoto 1,071,300 12,870 1.20 0.29 12.67 
Okitama 88,127 5,963 6.77 0.97 25.25 
Sakata 98,213 4,718 4.80 0.81 21.71 
Shirakawa 637,379 105372 1.63 0.63 10.92 
Tottori 329,620 6,666 2.02 0.48 9.09 
Wakayama 585,406 12,013 2.05 0.53 8.40 
Yamaguchi 729,289 15,757 2.16 0.47 21.45 


NOTE: Taxation refers to all government income other than gifts or loans, and thus includes 
revenue from government enterprises. Taxation is measured in koku per capita, and the popula- 
tion ratio is stipends per 100 commoners. Output is production per capita in koku converted at 
8 yen = 1 koku, Revenue and commoner population figures are based on 1864-68 five-year av- 
erages. Stipends are for 1871. Production figures are from 1874. Domains are aggregated into 
prefectures based on the format in Table A3. For data sources, see pp. 213-15. 
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TABLE A3 
Domain to Prefecture Aggregation Scheme 


Prefecture Han 

Akita Kubota, Akita shinden, Honjop, Yajima, and Kameda 
Aomori Hirosaki, Shichinoe, Hachinoe, Kuroishi, and Tonami 
Fukuoka Fukuoka and Akizuki 

Hiroshima Hiroshima 

Hojo Tsuyama, Hamada, and Katsuyama 

Ishikawa Kanazawa and Daijdji 

Kochi Kochi 

Kokura Nakatsu, Kokura, and Kokura shinden 

Mizuma Yanagawa, Kurume, and Shimote 

Myoto Tokushima, Takamatsu, and Marugame 

Okitama Yonezawa 

Sakata Shonai and Matsumine 

Shirakawa Kumamoto and Hitokichi 

Tottori Tottori 

Wakayama Wakayama, Tanabe, and Niimiya 

Yamaguchi Tokuyama, Yamaguchi, Iwakuni, Kiyomatsu, and Toyoura 


NOTE: Based on Takayanagi and Takeuchi, eds., Kadokawa Nibonshi jiten, pp. 1271-78, 
and Nihonshi yog6 jiten hensha iinkai, ed., Nihonshi yogo jiten, pp. 847-78. 


TABLE A4 
Regression Parameters for Domains 


The dependent variable is the natural logarithm of taxation for all models. 


Regression coefficients (f) 


Adjusted R” F N In (output) In (population ratio) Intercept 
44.2% 182 230 0.73 -0.95 
f= 13.52 t= -42.01 
38.9% 145 227 0.50 -1.03 
t= 12.03 t= -36.39 
54.5% 136 227 0.51 0.30 -1.04 
t = 8.84 t= 7.15 t = -42.59 


NOTE: Taxation refers to all government income other than gifts or loans, and thus includes 
revenue from government enterprises. Taxation is measured in koku per capita, population ratio 
is stipends per 100 commoners, and output is assessed output (kusadaka) per capita in koku. 
Revenue, output, and commoner population figures are based on 1864-68 five-year averages. 
Stipends are for 1871. For data sources and details, see pp. 213-15. 
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TABLE A5 
Regression Parameters for Prefectures 


The dependent variable is the natural logarithm of taxation for all models. 


Regression coefficients (8) 


Adjusted R F N In (output) In (population ratio) Intercept 
3.7% 1.58 16 0.40 -0.87 
t= 1.26 t= -4.42 
30.3% 7.52 16 0.60 -1.12 
t= 2.74 t= -5.85 
36.4% 3.72 16 -0.21 0.71 -1.10 
t= -0.54 t= -2.32 t=-5.54 


NOTE: Taxation refers to all government income other than gifts or loans, and thus includes 
revenue from government enterprises. Taxation is measured in koku per capita, population ratio 
is stipends per 100 commoners, and output is assessed output (kusadaka) per capita in koku. 
Revenue, output, and commoner population figures are based on 1864-68 five-year averages. 
Stipends are for 1871. For data sources and details, see pp. 213-15. 
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APPENDIX 


1. Tokei shushi no. 5 (January 1882): 9-22; no. 8 (April 1882): 96-107. 

2. Nihon shiseki kydkai, Hansei ichiran, 2: 473-77. Income figures (gen- 
daka) included revenue from monopolies and monopsonies as well as direct 
taxes. 

3. Although eta and hinin paid taxes and could thus arguably be grouped 
with commoners, I defined the commoner population as the heimin popu- 
lation. The inclusion or omission of eta and hinin, however, has no sub- 
stantive effect on the quantitative conclusions. 

4. Ouchi and Tsuchiya, eds., Meiji zenki zaisei keizai shiry6 shitsei, 8: 
212-54. The government made allowances for jikata chigy6 in the han, 
noting that “there are [retainers] who receive their benefice [ky#roku] from 
their han as land, and those who receive it as rice, gold and copper, or 
grain.” See p. 283. 

5. The copper conversion rate is an approximation using the 1867 prices 
in Shinbo, Kinsei no bukka, p. 173. Less than 0.2 percent of stipends were 
paid in copper. 

6. The survey is reproduced in Fujiwara, ed., Meiji zenki sangy6 hatta- 
tsushi shiryo, vol. 1. 
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